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DRAMATIS PERSON/E 


MEN. 

— The hero, a Brahmana merchant of a respectable 
family reduced to poverty by his munificence. 

— The son of Charudatta. 

iHhT— A Brahmana, the friend and companion of the hero 
and the Yidushaka of the play. 

— Charudatta’s servant. 

S M>K ( S WW) ) — The brother-in-law of the king. 
rete-—T he companio n of the Sam sthanaka. 
i WITOi — The servant of Sakara. 

3TPWJ — A herdsman who finally becomes the king of 
Ujjayani. 

— A Brahmana, in love with Madanika. 

— A Shamp ooer, who turns a Buddha Mendicant. 

— The keeper of a gaming house. 

1 Gamblers. 

Sfru ril - } Vasantsana’s servants. 

The Judge. 

— Provost. 

or — The Court Scribe. 

J Captains of the policemen'or the city-guards. 

fife — V asa ntasena’s attendan t. 

»Tf£ and — Public executioners. 

gHVHW K — A beadle. 

WOMEN. 


«ra*?rel*IT““The Heroine, a rich courtezan who loves the 
poor but noble Charudatta and ultimately 
becomes his wife. 

— Wife of Charudatta. 

— Yasantasena’s Mother. 
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— Vasantasena’s attendant. 

— Charudatta’s maid servant. 

PERSONS SPOKEN OF 
— The king of Ujjayani, finally killed by anfo. 

^19 — An expert musician. 

f?rac — A seer who prophesied Aryaka’s accession to the 
throne. 

— A friend of the as well as of who 

receives from him a 


•LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS BOOK. 


m 


Bg. — Bhagvat Gita. 

Bh. — Bhartrihari’s Satakas. 
D. K. — Dashakumara 
Charita. 

K. S. — Kumara Sambhava. 
Malvika.-Malavikagnimitra. 
Malati. — Malati Madhava. 
Meg. — Meghaduta. 

M. 8. — Manu Smriti. 

Mu. — Mudrarakshasa . 


Nag. — Nagananda. 

Rag. — Raghuvamaa. 

Rat. — Ratnavali . 

Sak. — S&kuntala. 

S. D. — Sahitya Darpana. 
Yajn.-Yajnyavalkya Smriti. 
R. — Dr. Ryder’s 'Clay Cartj 
W . — Wilson’s ‘Toy Cart’ in 
the works of Prof. H. H* 
Wilson. 



PREFACE 


This edition of Mrichchhakatika is based on all the 
available printed texts at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
and the various readings given therein are printed in 
heavier print to attract attention. The Notes are made 
as exahaustive as possible and the Translation attached 
herewith will satisfy all possible difficulties of the 
students. The Introduction too is as exhaustive as can be. 
An attempt is thus made to meet all the requirements of the 
University student. The editions brought out by the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press and by Messrs. Paranjpe and Baddi 
were useful to me and I take this opportunity of recording 
my obligations to them. I have also to thank Jivanand 
Vidyasagara whose edition was very useful in settling several 
knotty points in the text; Dr. Ryders’ ‘The Little Clay 
Cart’ and Prof. Wilson’s ‘ Toy Cart’ were of immense help 
to me in bringing out this present edition and I cannot 
adequately express my gratefulness to them. I am aware 
of the inaccuracies that might have crept in the book; for 
these I have to crave the indulgence of my readers. Any 
suggestions will be thankfully received. Before concluding 
I must thank my friend, Mr. M. P. Sabnis, b.a.s.t.c.d. 
whose critical acumen was of great help to me in settling 
some points in the Introduction. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Except for a few additions in the Notes and the Intro* 
-duction, this edition is a reprint of the first edition. 

Urankar’s Bunglow, ) 

Girgaon, Bombay. > V. R. NERURKAR. 

June 1937. \ 



INTRODUCTION. 

' - 

The initial difficulty with which we are confronted 
while editing a Sanskrit work is to find a probable ’date 
for it. This difficulty common to all the Sanskrit works is 
further heightened in the case of the owing to the 

uncertainity and obscurity that hang round the identity of 
the author. The work divides itself into two distinct parts — 
the Prologue an d the main-body of the dra m a which - are 
e vidently written by two different writers. The writer of 
the Prologue tells us that the play was composed by a great 
king named Shudraka, who was the greatest monarch of 
his time, mighty in peace and war, infalliable, wellversed 
in Vedic lore and excelling in arts and sciences. This great 
monarch according to the writer of the Prologue performed 
an Ashwa-Medha sacrifice and having installed his son 
on the throne sought a voluntary death by fire at the ripe 
age of one hundred years. These emphatic assertions are 
not supported by any authority nor are they corroborated 
by any other Sanskrit writer. The use of the Perfect ( 'Rt# 
) however, shows that he is writing about a time at a 
remote date from his, probably relying for his authority on 
a certain tradition in vogue in his time. Much credence 
cannot be given to such a bare assertion at this time of 
regorous inquiry. It is necessary, therefore, that we must 
indenpendently settle the two questions, first, whether in 
the animals of Indian History there existed a king answering 
the above description of the writer of the Prologue; and 
secondly if any such existed, how far he had a hand in the 
production of the 

First then we must look for all the available references 
to f king Sudraka in the old Sanskrit works. Gurtask 
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however, is made easier by Mr. K. C. Mehendale who has 
collected them together in his paper on ‘ The Date of 
Sudraka ’ in * The Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume.’ 
According to him the dynastic lists given in the Puranas 
and collected by F. C. Pargitae make no mention of any 
Sudraka. Kshiraswamin ( 1075 A. D. ) while commenting 
on Amara II 8'2 gives a list of Chakravartins among 
whom the following names occur 
fo p urifo n i 

qgqaMfofa fr ( v. 1. ) II 

In the commentary on the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrihari 
a king Sudraka is mentioned — tnr: 

etc. The author of the 
commentary Ptridayamgama, while commenting on 
Dandin’s Kavyadarsa I. 15 makes mention of a Sudraka: 

i«ran.. A Sudraka whose life was 
written conjointly by Ramila and Somila, ' is mentioned by 
Rajasekhara. All these references go to prove that a great 
king named Sudraka was known to old Indian tradition. 

The paucity as well as the obscurity of these references 
shows that such a tradition if it existed at all had not a 
very wide circulation. Mr. Mehendale next cites a passage 
from the Aini-Akabari of Abul-Fazal mentioning among 
the kings of Bengal, a King of Khatri caste named Sudraka, 
whose reign lasted for ninety-one years, but rejects it as 
being on face of it unhistorical. Mr. Mehendale’s main-stay 
however, is a passage from Rajatarangini which mentions 
a Sudraka who was distinguished for his eminent courage 
and energy. “ Kalhana, ” Mr. Mehendale proceeds to 
argue, “ appears to regard him as coming after Vikrama- 
ditya. ;It is very difficult to say exactly who this Vikrama- 
ditya. is. The contemporanity of Matrigupta, Pravarasena 
II, Menth (or Bharatamentha) and Vikramaditya, indicated 
by Kalhana, and reminiscences of which are preserved in 
Sanskrit literary tradition, makes it highly probable that 
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this Sudraka may have lived about 500-600 after Christ, 
the second well-known blank in Indian history.” We are 
at a loss, however, to make out how this Sudraka of 
Kalhana can with any degree of probability be placed in 
the sixth century, or can be identified with the Sudraka 
who is pointed out to us as the author of the by 

the writer of the Prologue. In fact the single passage 
quoted above unsupported by anything that precedes or 
follows in the rest of the paper appears to undertake to 
establish the provisional date offered by Mr. Mehendale. 

The joint mention of the names of Vikramaditya and 
Sudraka probably as the supposed starters of two different 
eras lends some colour to the view taken by Messrs. 
Paranjpe and Raddi who after having taken for granted 
that the author was a King named Sudraka on the 
authority of the writer of the Prologue, identify him with 
Shimuka, the founder of the Andhrabhrutya dynasty. Their 
arguments can be briefly summarised as follows: — 

“ Col. Wilfred, holding, possibly on the authority of 
the that the first Andhra King reigned 456 years 

earlier than the last, that is Pulimat, who, it is said, died 
in 648 A. D. and relying on the evidence of of 

the which says that a great king named Q33: would 

reign in the year of Kali 3290 i. e., 190 A. D., concludes 
that UJCV must be the founder of the apSR^s. Dr. Bhandar- 
kar has, however proved that the ^Hfs regined for 350 
years only, that was a contemporary of Ptolemy who 
wrote his Peripuls in 151 A. D., and that therefore 
the founder of ths dynasty began his regin in 73 

B. C. Col. Wilfred’s agrument has consequently been 
disproved in every one of its details. But the 
though it may be wrong as regards the date of may 
yet be right when it states that preceded by 

27 years. The tradition which Wilson mentions as being 
current in the Deccan also says the same thing. Now the 
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firrst Andhra king reigned from 78 B. C., approximately, 
and the fow era commenced in 56 B. C., who 

started the era, if we are to believe the prevailing tradition 
reinforced by the opinion of many able scholars, might 
have begun his rule ten years earlier or possibly the date 
73 B. C., might need correction. Whatever it might be, 
the interval between these two great inonarchs is sufficiently 
near the period of 27 years mentioned by the to 

render the identification between the SJJFS named in it and 
the founder of the dynasty, a justifiable conclusion, 

when once the truth of the statement of the is 

granted. The real name of the founder of the 
dynasty was but the transition from it to SJJW is not 
at all inexplicable. The monarch is named fajffi in the 
fog** in the and fora in the and 

the where also the spas, are enumerated, gives no 

name, but describes the first 3RR as a W or ^>E5. It is not 
therefore at all unlikely that the Shudra monarch’s name 
should after so many vicissitudes, finally settle down as 
and as he started a powerful dynasty, must naturally have 
figured in many tales.” This view may be accepted as a 
plausible conjecture, but does not appear to be very 
convincing. 

We shall now see whether we can find any direct or 
indirect allusions to the drama in any early Sanskrit works 
‘ The terminus ad quern for the as Mr. Mehen- 

dale puts it, is settled by the following passages from the 
Avaloka of Dhanika:— 

(a) snufo qr a i f&qq , i q*rr 

( b ) w 3T— ft qg s ifed q^etc., 

( c ) 3 

This Dhanika was one of the literary circle at the 
court of Parmar Munja of Malwa ( A. D, 974-995 ). 
Dhanika thus belongs to the end of the tenth century. 
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which is thus the later limit of the The earlier 

limit is however not so easy to settle. ( 775 A. D. ) 

in his ‘ Kavyalankarasutravrtti ’ supplies two quotations 
which have an important bearing upon this line of 


inquiry: — 

( d ) qraf 

$«r ^rewrote i 

#>HS5rf&: qcrfcl II 

( e ) sp ft inn pqwifosreir i 


The first quotation appears in a modified form in the 
Act I; but agrees more with the ‘ 3jhNH»<W of *IW 
Act 1, 2, of which we shall have to say further on. «fPR 
again mentions a Sudraka whose works along with other 
supply copious illustrations of %5q. He does not tell us 
however, that this Sudraka was a king. But it can be said 
that the work was known in its present or some other form 
in the eighth century. As regards the verse 
etc., and the occurrence of the two stanzas Act IV, 14, 15 
in common in the ‘Panehatantra,’ the first of these, though 
quoted by Dandin in his ‘ Kavyadarsha is attributed to 
Vikramaditya by Jalhana and also to Menth by Vallabha- 
deva in his ‘ Sharangdhar.’ To us it appears, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar once explained in another case, to be one of 
those Subhashitas floating about in popular talk about the 
authorship of which nothing can be definitely said. In the 
case of the other two stanzas this appears to be the only 
explanation, as, in the Jf'fwfeqr they are introduced with 
§*§ At any rate the passages are too few to lead 

us to any definite results. 


Let /Hs now turn to the drama itself and see if the style 
and the contents supply us any clue as regards the date. 
The presence of such words as q praiQfflUb 
which are not found in the works of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti 
etc., lends help according to some to establish a high 
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antiquity for the play. On the other hand, it may be 
contended that the play, lacking as it does, in the artistic 
finish of the other Sanskrit master poets might have been 
written by a poet from the people and for the people, and 
thence he must have drawn very freely upon the current 
vocabulary of the time. Hence the words which, though 
probably known to earlier poets, might have been rejected 
by them as unsuitable for poetic writing. Another charac- 
teristic that has attracted the notice of the scholars is the 
use of Prakrit dialects on an extensive scale. Mr. Mehendale 
cites Mr. Pathak who holds that the Prakrit as found in 
the is older than that occurring in the dramas of 

Kalidasa and therefore Shudraka must be considerably 
anteriored to Kalidasa. ‘ This view,’ says Mr. Mehendale, 
‘appears probable in the light of the accidental coincidence of 
the fourth distich of the Act, IX 33. 

with the fourth destich of the SRTOWR X, 33 ’ Mr. Mehen- 
dale, however, admits that it is very hazardous to establish 
any case of borrowing on the strength of an issolated 
agreement. Messrs. Paranjpe and Raddi have some very 
pertinent observations on the characteristics of the Magadhi 
dialect as employed in the drama which we reproduce 
here — ‘ For the purpose of ascertaining the date of the 
play, we must see how far the Prakrit dialects in it are 
identical with those in the Prakrit Grammar of who 

according to Cowell lived at the latest, in the first century 
B. C. We have reason to believe that the Prakrit languages 
underwent a rapid change after the commencement of the 
Christian era and hence comparison with the dialects noticed 
by will be a good criterion of the reasonableness of 
our chronological calculation. It will be seen that flPPft in 
this play is not quite the same as that in the grammar. 
The ending in prescribed in it for the indeclinable in 
the optional forms for 3ft, the nom. sing, of nouns in 
and the past pass, participle do not occur in the play, 
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while the change of the Sanskrit 55 into 5 and the 3TCWQ 
ending in 3 of the nom. sing, forms which occur in the 
play, are not noticed in the grammar. a grammar- 

ian of the 12th century says that S is changed to 55 ( as is 
borne out by the Girnar Inscription ) and the 3JTO5T ending 
in 3 is also noticed by him but on the other hand almost 
all the other variations from which are to be seen in 

his grammar do not occur in the We must 

therefore suppose either that the last two peculiarities were 
developments that occurred some centuries after and 

certainaly long before the period to which the dialects of 
grammar belong, or they were provincialisms which 
were not noticed by The 3 is probably peculiar to 

the Deccan, for the old Marathi has this ending. We are 
not however, in a position to determine the point. In any 
case it is clear that the dialects belong to the 

sixth century A. D., for, formulated his grammar 

from his knowledge of the Jain Parkrit literature, which 
was written before the sixth century or even earlier . ” 
The temptation te cling to first centuy B. C., becomes too 
strong and they conclude rather abruptly with the remarks, 
“ It is also possible that qwft’s date might be anterior to 
1st century B.C.; for Hiuan Tsang places him about 300 
years after of which the date is 543 B.C. Hence the 

can safely be referred to the 1st century B.C.” 

The state of society depicted in the drama is another 
ground on which a comparatively early date is claime d for 
the work. Thus the flourishing state of Budhism and the 
attitude of tolerance towards it, a Brahmin allowd to take a 
Shudra wife, a practice strictly forbidden in Kali, the 
mention of the promulgators of the science of thieving, the 
description of the paraphernalia of Burglary, the law-giver 
Menu quoted, all these facts, it is urged, entitle the play to 
some comparative antiquity. The data furnished however 
are too vague and our knowledge of the evolution of the 
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Indian society in its different stages too meagre to arrive at 
any definite rasnlts. As a matter of fact we find that the 
society painted in the pages of the Dashakumaracharita of 

does not differ very much from that portrayed in the 
Mrichchhakatika. 

So far we have brought together all the evidence 
collected by the Oriental scholars, in their endeavour to 
identify the author and ascertain the date of the play. To 
recapitulate ( 1 ) Mr. Mehandale, the latest in the field 
of research in this direction, relying on a reference of 
Rajatarangini ( ) locates ( whom he presumes 

to be the author of on the authority of the writer of the 
Prologue ) in the latter half of the 6th century. (2) Messrs. 
Parnjpe and Raddi identify mentioned in the Prologue 
with the founder of the ( 1Q0-B. C., ) and 

deduce 1 st century B. (■., as the time of the production of 
the play. ( 3rd ) The earliest reference to the work is that 
of Yaman who quotes a passage from the drama though in 
somewhat altered form and also mentions the name 
All these do not go very far to lift the veil of uncertainty 
hanging round the drama. 

We shall now offer a few conjectures of our own 
which may be received for what they are worth. It 
appears to us that in its present form is 

a later development of the brought out 

by the author himself who for motives about which 
We shall speaic anon ascribed the work to a king Sudraka. 

and f . are probably the productions of one and 
the same author-namely *IW. This is not the Pre-kali 
dasian Bhasa of Mr. T. Ganapati Shastri who brought to light 
the dramas and 5TT*TTC5, which at present go 

as the works of sfM. The 55TOW»s mentioned above perhaps 
are works now published by Mr. Shastri. This account is 
Also corroborated by the author of who tells 

us that ( other reading UW ) got much wealth from 
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Shri Harsha. Further, history never tells us that the 
supremacy of the great was ever called in question by 
any body at any time. wf&SW though very reluctant to 
admit his excellence does not deny the fact that he was at 
this time regarded as a poet of antiquity, and of established 
fame. *FT writing centuries later and having probably no 
access to his play takes refuge behind the and declares 
that UTU had achieved considerable success. depending 
more on his powers of alliteration than his direct knowledge 
of the play descx-ibes him as the flu ( smile ) of the Muses. 
Whence comes the authority of then who comes 

centuries later and tells us that this great poet was subjected 
to the indignity of making one of his works stand the test 
of fire ? 


In the case of 'SI33J however the account is 
probable. The interval between him and is not too 

great to doubt the authority of the latter; the story again is 
plausible enough. Here is a 55 writer who aspiring to be 
a great poet met with ridicule and persecution at the hands 
of people with vested interest. A similar fate is said to 
have befallen the of Maliarastra. Later on 

being struck by the power of the man made him his court 
poet and published some of his works in his own name. It 
was probably in the interest of the king that the $5 poet 
should not go down to posterity as the author of any poetic 
works and his Pandits perhaps were too willing to be sub- 
servient to his wish. In this probably lies the reason of the 
studious silence maintained by the contemporary as well as 
later Sanskrit poets. however, who has evidently 

before him the unpublished *W$s wants us to believe in a WIW 

who was washerman by caste and who flourished in 
the time of Shri Harsha ( 7th Century-the first half ). The 
foundation stone on which Mr. Shastri builds the edifice of 
his theory is the Sloka “ ” of 
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Mr. Shastri ought to know that there are other slokas of 
referring to Bhasa and the one he quotes taken 
with others may tell us a different tale. 


Here are the first:' 







^ 1P&J 

JTFTR^ q*q' sffc<$fajpr: 


Trans. — Poetic capacity does not depend upon wealth 
or birth, because being a mere washerman *TO attained a 
foremost rank amongst poets. The first composition of 
Bhasa was which has been the delight of all 

appreciating critics who are free from jealousy. On the 
breast of the damsel his shines like a necklace 

of jewels. King Shri Harsh a on having seen his 4HIM4 
was filled with great joy and made him a courtier. 

Now all these verses have been collected in the intro- 
duction to Karpuramanjari by Pandit Durgaprasada and 
K. P. Parab, together with one cited by Mr. Ganapati 
Shastri; any of these verses has as much authority as the 
other: Mr. Shastri therefore was scarcely justified in ignor- 
ing them while he determined the authorship of the *SH5s. 

These verses then plainly tell us that was a 
washerman who flourished at the time of who made 
him has court-poet. They also tell us that he wrote with 
admiration for this poet and tries to vindicate him by telling 
us that poetic ability does not depend on birth or wealth. 

Before turning to the authorship of the it is 

but fair to Mr. Ganapati Shastri that we should consider 
the three main arguments by which he has identified the 
great as the author of the newly published dramas. 
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The first argument is based upon the following verse 
of mi— 


%5| n 

Now 3W in this obviously does not distinguish a 
drama with a from one which does not possess any. 
He merely wants to establish similarity between a drama 
and a temple by means of The former is commenced 
by a (stage manager) and the latter too is commenced 

by a ( carpenter. ) If however, 3FT can be supposed to 

be so minute in his description as to notice the minor 
distinction, his general description of the dramas must be 
very accurate indeed. We find however the dramas publised 
by Mr. T. Ganapati Sliastri are neither ( full of 

many characters ) nor ?r?cn3>. ( full of bye-plots ). The -WR* 
of does not lend much support to Mr. Shastri. 

The authority of which he cites next instead of 
helping to improve his position only strengthens the 
probability of our view of the question. indeed refers 

to the qftrarpfriWW while illsutrating the but his 

allusions to ♦ifSwiw’s and are equally un- 

mistakable. It is evident, therefore, that he lived at a 
date later than Prof. Pathak puts in the 

middle of the 8th century as *TTU5 mentions the ?qi e<t> | < 
fafcaafe who lived at the beginning of the same century. 
Mr. Trivedi has tried to prove that he lived at a date 
anterior to while Prof. Sovani makes him the con- 
temporary of 3FT and consequently of *nsr. 

As for the verse ^ &c. which Chanakya is 

supposed to have borrowed from flRisn^FTWi'ir, it is very 
difficult to believe that a well-known writer on politics 
would he frivolous — not to speak the profanity of it — 
3-4 
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enough to put a quotation from what was at the most a 
popular drama of his time by the side of a quotation 
from The simpler explanation is that Chanakya 

must have borrowed it from an extant swftr, some other 
work on politics, and the dramatist quoted the passage 
from the work of Chanakya at a considerably later date 
simply for effect. 

We have not the space at our disposal to deal with 
the linguistic argument of Mr. Shastri who confounding 
the jjgtraftus natural for a Shudra poet with sn&ntPT and 
relying on some obscure passage of some obscure poet 
makes Bhasa a gfcf or tries to drag the author of the 
newly published dramas to a pre-Paninian period by 
asserting that Sanskrit had already ceased to be a spoken 
language at, the time of <Tc!!Srf& or serfage. We believe 
however that his main arguments have conclusively been 
proved against him and a case in favour of the authorship 
of has been fairly established. We shall now 

give our reasons for believing to be also the 

author of The Charudatta published in the 

Trivendrum series contains the following passages which 
show that the poet contemplated the development of a long 
play out of the 

(a) qrc =?? crercq Act. I. 6. 

(3) fcn**: — ( surtc: ) ns r reqid i fc b 

?iRiR*Ri isr qgroifcr Ibid II p. 44. 

(c) ( aTIOTTcn*. ) 5%: 

sips qiqq. 

^ am ?tt Ibid IV 7‘ 

(d) ^i — UftTH.. 

*rfawi— sfwwshsR 
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Now it is more probable that author of the 
himself should take up these threads and develop it into a 
JFRor rather than some other should improve upon it at 
some later date. Again considering the cold reception with 
which his earlier works were met with by the public, on 
account of the low station of the poet, it is not unlikely 
that after recasting his drama by flavouring it with the 
high flown language of his time ( cf description of 
Vasantasena’s apartments ) and filling it with a suitable 
introduction, he might have ascribed it to a king of some 
known antiquity. We have already seen that quotes 
from the ¥Ws and that he mentions a who according 
to him was a southerner . Vaman, 'who does not tell us 
that the 51,5^ he refers to was a king, probably knew the 
low origin of the poet which is suggested by the epithet 
Our reasoning then leads us to as the 

author of the play and the first half of the 7th century as 
the date of the drama. 

Merits of the Play. 


As a piece of dramatic work the stands 

unrivalled among similar works in Sanskrit both for its 
execution as well as its design. Unlike other Sanskrit 
dramatists the author of the does not borrow his 

story from an existing source but has invented it for 
himself. His originality is further seen by his choice of 
the title of the play, “The Earthen Cart” which plays such 
.a momentous part in the drama and which nearly proved 
fatal to the hero of the play, while Sanskrit dramatists title 
their dramas after their heroes and heroines. The inge- 
nuity, again with which the two plots are blended together 
scarcely find a parallel, not only in Sanskrit but even in 
■other languages of the world. The story of the Revolution 
is so intimately interwoven with the main story that it 
cannot he detached from the latter without injury and yet 
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it is never so obtrusive as to divert our attention from the 
central idea. The action, though wanting in other unities 
has the unity of interest and proceeds with a regular 
though diversified march to its final development. The 
chief characteristic for which the author of the 
stands pre-eminent among his Indian fellow dramatists are 
his variety, his skill in delineation of characters, and his 
humour. We shall consider each of these at some length. 
First then about his variety of which we shall have a rough 
idea, if we refer to the names of the acts of the play. Thus 
the Shampoor who Gambles, The Hole in the Wall are 
shortly followed by the Storm and the Change of the 
Bullock-Carts succeeded by the strangling of V asantasena. 
‘From farce to tragedy, from satire to pathos, runs the 
‘story with Bhaskesperian breath.” 

The author of the draws his characters from 

life. He does not hanker after ideal but gives us ' real 
living men and women. He draws on every class of 
society from the high-souled Brahman to the executioner 
who belongs to the lowest order of society. Again his 
characters are not types but individualities with special 
traits which distinguish them from the ordinary people of 
their kind. Thus Vasantasena is not a typical courtezan, 
nor is Sharvilaka a common thief. This fact must be borne 
in mind when we want to test the characters in the light 
of actuality. Again the characters of Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti are pre-eminently Indian whereas those from 
the are truly cosmopolitan. Shakuntala is a 

Hindu maid, Madhava is a Hindu hero but the Samsthanaka, 
Maitreya, Sharvilaka and Madanika, are the citizens of the 
world. We shall later on deal separately with the main 
characters. In the meanwhile we shall consider the third 
and the most important feature of the work, its humour. 
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The humour of the author of is described by 

Dr. Ryder as having ‘ American flavour both in its puns 
and in its situations. The plays upon the words certainly 
depend upon the language but the situations are indepen- 
dent of language. Humour is seen in all its aspects, from 
grim to farsical, from satirical to quaint. Its keenness and 
variety are such that need not fear comparison 

with the best of the western comedies.’ 

As a poet, our author cannot be put on a par with the 
master poets like Kalidasa, and Bhavabhuti. He certainly 
hicks the rich imagination of the former and stern grandeur 
and the loftiness of the latter. He can easily secure a rank 
below these masters. He has a correct eye for Nature and 
his descriptions both of Nature and things is very graphic 
and vivid. Sometimes he scales great heights ( compare 
for instance his account of ‘flip’s song and his reflections 
on flute and on sleep. ) The style of the drama is simple 
and direct and is not marred by false taste or ostentation. 
Nor is it barren or parched having its full share of allusions 
epigrams, vivid illustrations and aphorisms. 

Apart from its dramatic and poetic merits the 
has an historic importance as it gives us a faithful picture 
of the time when it was written. That it is a curious and 
interesting picture of national manners every one will 
admit. Again it is purely Indian and represents a state of 
society sufficiently advanced in civilisation to be luxurious 
and corrupt. We can form definite idea about the powers 
of a king, the procedure of Judicial administration, the 
state of Budhism, and also the prevalent arts, fashions, 
and vices of the day. 

The king was generally a despot. The one in this 
drama is a tyrant who has his mistresses and favourites. 
Though these cannot be said to have a free hand in the 
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administration, they had much influence for evil and caused' 
much waste of public money. There was much dis-content 
and the prophesy was perhaps an indication of a wide- 
spread desire for change of government. The tolerance 
and immunity from common law enjoyed by the masters of 
the gambling house and the passings of the capital sentence 
on CJiarudatta in . defiance of *r«j who . had laid down exile 
as the proper punishment in the case of a Brahmin criminal' 
are the only direct instances furnished in the drama of the 
oppressive and arbitrary use of his powers by the king. 
The latter is not very revolting to our sense of justice in 
the modern times but that the former must have caused 
deep misery among people of all ranks is evident from the 
fate of the Shampooer. The King had to pay penalty of 
his misdeeds by his head. Next we have a glimpse of 
the criminal court with its judge administering justice with 
the assistance of the a sort of alderman ) who evide- 

ntly plays the part of a modem assessor. There is the clerk 
of the court generally a Kayastha. We have also the 
servant of law, a sort of Bailiff whose business it is to 
serve the summons. The searching examination of the 
complainant as well as the accused together with the 
amount of circumstancial evidence collected shows us 
that the procedure of criminal law had reached a definite 
stage of development. The judges were only the Judicial 
advisers of the king. The final orders rested with the 
king. The police administration seems to be very efficient.. 
But for the treachery of Chandanaka, Aryaka could not 
have escaped the vigilence of the police service. 

Budhism was in a flourishing condition and it seems 
that its followers who had grown in number were not 
treated with any hostility by the Brahmins. Yet the 
sudden appearance of a Bhikshu was regarded as an ill 
omen. The appointment of as monk-in-chief of all* 
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monasteries shows that the king was the head of the 
Budhistic as well as the Brahmanie church. 

The drama also furnishes us with some inklings of 
general state of society. We find that commerce in which 
the Brahmins had a very large share was flourishing and 
wealth was pouring in the country. The signs of decay 
had set in. Gambling and prostitution were the fashiona- 
ble vices of the day. There were regular gambling houses 
managed by organized bodies with their President and 
laws, regulations, and tribunals. The person as well as 
the property of the defaulter were responsible for a debt of 
honour. Whether the law was equally harsh in the case of 
common debtor is not seen. Pi’ostitution was also general. 
Even people of the standing of Charudatta make no secret 
of their connection with a prostitute. Appearances were 
however kept in the old days as they are kept now. A 
prostitute had no admission in the interior of the house, 
nay her very ornaments or clothes were regarded as 
polluting the inside of a gentleman’s house. The rigidity 
of the customs of matrimony were slackening : not only 
could a Brahmin marry a shudra woman but an acknow- 
ledged prostitute could be raised to the status of honourable 
wife. Then „ there were such fashionable resorts as the 
to which the public had access. Music 
had attained a high degree of perfection among the specially 
trained courtezans, for which they were not a little 
responsible. We have no definite indication about the 
status or the opportunities of the different classes of people. 
The epithets flung upon each other by Chandanaka 
and Viraka during their passage at arms cannot be taken 
too seriously. It seems, however, that while people, of 
upper classes could follow with impunity any profession 
from that of an honourable merchant to that of a down 
right burglar, there was not much chance for a bora slave 
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like Sthavaraka or a born executioner like the philo- 
sophic Chandala. 

Construction 


A few words as regards the construction of the play 
would not be out of place. The play has certainly exceeded 
the length generally covered by similar works. But it is 
probable that the drama was acted in two separated 
instalments which were for all practical purposes complete 
in themselves. The argument, however, that the byeplot 
appears to be a mere patchwork on the body of the play 
scarcely holds water. A revolution alone could bring about 
a sudden turn in the fortune of Charudatta or raise 
Vasantasena to the coveted position of a lawfully wedded 
wife. That the incident of the revolution could be blended 
in such a manner as to subserve the central idea of the 
drama, is a wonder of dramatic art. Again we cannot 
bring ourselves to subscribe to the opinion of Dr. Ryder 
who maintains that ‘ the main action of the drama halts 
through acts II-V and during the epesodic acts we almost 
forget that the main plot concerns the love of Yasantsena 
and Charudatta. ’ Nothing could be farther from truth as 
may be seen from an analysis of these. Thus the first scene 
of the second Act introduces the love-sick Vasantasena who 
discusses with Madanika her hopes and plans to gain the 
love of Charudatta. In the next scene the shampooer 
presents himself who though along with his gambling 
friends occupies the next two scenes only ends by adding his 
own testimony to the virtues and good qualities of Charudatta. 
Next Karnapuraka comes with his own tale regarding 
the appreciation of his valour by Charudatta alone and the 
final scene of the act closes with an ardent desire on the part 
of Vasantasena to have a good view of Charudatta as he 
passed by her house. In the third Act we see Charudatta 
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at home; we catch some glimpses of his domestic virtues of 
himself and his wife Dhuta. The central idea is however 
kept before us if not directly at least indirectly by the 
frantic efforts of Maitreya to keep Charudatta off the track 
■of Vasantasena. The fourth Act is very short but for the 
cumbrous descriptions of Vasantasena’s palace and in both 
the scenes Vasantasena is brought more prominently before 
us. In short while preparing the ground for coming 
events, the author has never allowed himself to lose sight 
of the central theme of the play. As regards the 
absurdity that Aryaka starting later and meeting with an 
obstacle in the way, should reach the garden half an hour 
earlier than Sthawaraka need not engage our serious atten- 
tion. Vardhamanaka must have made haste as Charudatta 
was waiting for Vasantasena. Sthawaraka cared more for 
his bullocks than for his master and it is probable that he 
did not give much trouble to his animals. We shall refer 
to the supposed oversight of the poet, in making the moon 
rise at some time before midnight in the first Act and 
then again making it set at the same time in the third act 
later on when we consider the time occupied by the play. 

The poet is very happy in his choice of material and 
events which he has judicially used. Thus the garment 
which is sent by a friend through Maitreya is worn by 
Vasantasena who thinks that Charudatta, as he uses such 
articles is not indifferent to pleasure. This garment again 
reaches Vasantasena’s hand through Karnaparaka who 
receives it in appreciation of his valiant conduct in rescuing 
the monk from the elephant. The skill with which the 
chain of evidence is made sufficiently strong is also very 
admirable. The ornaments given to Rohasena and returned 
through Maitreya suddenly turn up in the court creating a 
great sensation by supplying the last link required to com- 
pete the evidence. Again the sudden death of a woman by 
the fall of a tree witnessed by Vita furnishes the corpse 
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which was discovered by Viraka. The event that proved' 
most fatal to Charudatta was the stopping of his cart by 
Viraka and Chandanaka, and the belief of the former that 
Vasantasena was in that cart which Charudatta could not 
possibly deny without mentioning Aryaka— which would 
have exposed him to the graver charge of high treason. 

Time Analy«i« of the Play. 


We shall now consider the time during which the events 
of the play are supposed to have happened for all critics 
agree six days was the duration of the play. Thus accor- 
ding to them, the play begins on the evening of the first 
day. The second act begins on the morning of the 2nd 
day. The same evening there is robbery in the house of 
Charudatta ( act. Ill ) and the fourth act commences on 
the third day. In the same evening Vasantasena meets 
Charudatta at the latter’s house ( Act V. ) On the morning 
of the fourth day Vasantasena set out for the Park to see 
Charudatta ( act VI ) Instead of meeting Vasantasena 
Charudatta sees Aryaka ( act VII ). Soon afterwards 
Vasantasena falls into the clutches of Shakara who strang- 
les her. So these three acts VI, VII, VIII, take a single 
day; the trial begins on the fifth day ( act IX ) and on the 
sixth day Charudatta is conducted for execution ( act X ). 
We think, however, that there must be an interval of some 
days between the second act and the third act. In the first 
Act, the moon rises at about ten o’clock at night for 
while returning from Vasantasena’s house Charudatta notes 
that the streets were quiet and deserted. This shows the 
drama begins on the 5th or 6th of the latter half of the 
month. The setting of the moon in the third Act-— which 
again appears to be a crescent moon — at midnight shows 
that nearly fiften days had elapsed which time was 
necessary to make Maitreya feel that the ornaments stole 
away his sleep and wonder that there was no thief in the 




city who could help himself with them. Again some time- 
must be allowed to Vasantasena to draw the portrait of 
Charudatta. In the 2nd Act the portrait is not mentioned 
at all. Can it be said that the picture was completed during 
the rest of 2nd day and pi*esented to us on the third day ? 
Later on Maitreya says that he could recognise 
the ornaments which is possible only if they are 
the object of his anxious attention for days together. The 
time of the play therefore must be nearly twenty days. 
Before concluding we shall briefly sketch the main characters 
of the drama. 

Charudatta. 

In Charudatta, the dramatist has attempted to delineate 
a real man of society with his defects as well as virtues 
and not merely an ideal hero. Here is a young man, then,, 
who inherited an immense fortune with which he played 
ducks and drakes. To be sure the greater portion went as 
large charities to which the great city of Ujjain was bearing 
testimony. But a great deid also perhaps was spent in 
dissipation and gambling. And now at the age of thirty 
or thirty-five he finds himself reduced to the state of a bare 
competence deserted by friends except one and served by a 
few staunch and devoted servants who are true in adversity 
as well as prosperity. Even in poverty Charudatta has an 
amount of family pride and is very God-fearing. He is 
also courteous, affable and obliging and the secret of 
lovableness and popularity lies in these as well as in his 
personal charms. These traits in his character have been 
finely evolved both by means of the oral testimony of 
Vasantasena, the shampooer, Sharvilaka, and Arayaka as 
well as his own words and acts such as the shielding of 
Aryaka, the appreciation of Karnapuraka’s bravery &c- 
But Charudatta is generous to a fault. His sympathy 
towards the thief who believed had gone emptyhanded 
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from his house appears to be a bit overdone. Again 
though divinely forgiving in prosperity, he does not show 
much fortitude in adversity. He is perpetually fretting 
over his misfortunes and is constantly brooding over his 
poverty which he always wants to hide from other people- 
Again his feelings for Vasantasena can be hardly called 
true love, such as is described by Bhavabhuti in his 
Uttararamacharita. It is merely a passion. His conne- 
ction with a prostitute which was a matter of surprise to 
the judge reflects upon his character and we are not much 
impressed by his paliation “ ^ ” 

Again his unjust reproaches directed against the judge 
who had done everything in his power to save Charudatta 
and who if he had erred, erred in showing leniency towards 
him shows the bitterness caused by his misfortunes. 
Charudatta may be compared to the “ Good-natured Man ” 
of Goldsmith or “ Charles Surface ” in the “ School for 
Scandal ” of Sheriden. 

Vawntwna . 

The one criticism levelled at the character is that it is 
not true to life. But here we must remember that the poet is 
delineating a woman who is an exception among those of 
her kind. Thus born in prostitution she has a natural 
abhorrence for that evil institution and has much yearning 
for married life. Vasantasena whose beauty was the delight 
and pride of the city, is courteous, affable and even generous. 
She is very clever and accomplished. It is clear that between 
her and Charudatta it was an affair of love at first sight 
but she later on based it on the surer foundation of his 
virtues. Her love is as true as steel and though some blame 
her for her indiscreet candour when she was facing her mortal 
•enemy, we highly admire her courage when knowing only 
well that Samsthanaka was bent upon her destruction, she 
boldly declared that the epithet * love of a beggar ’ was a 
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compliment. Again Vasantasena is free from jealousy and 
she takes an instinctive liking to Dhuta as ■well as to 
Rokasena. The treatment accorded by her to her servant 
is very kind and considerate. And ultimately it gives 
sincere pleasure to find her raised to the position 
of a wife. 

Samsthanaka 

This character is, as Wilson justly describes, the 
master-piece of the play. He is both a fool and a knave 
and is a strange combination of ignorant conceit, brutal 
lust and cunning. A mere contemptible creature, he was 
raised to power through the means of a sister who had 
sold her charms to the king. A cold-blooded villain he 
gloats over the misfortunes of others and takes delight in 
tormenting others. He is a glutton and coward who was 
afraid of even the shadow of a man but who complacently 
boasted that he could kill hundreds of women. He is 
perpetually blundering but somehow has the cunning to 
wriggle himself out of the situation. A character so 
comtemptible, says Wilson, has scarcely been delineated. 
Indeed he is so frivolous as scarcely to excite our indigna- 
tion; anger were wasted on one so despicable. 

Sharvilaka 


This character has not much attracted the attention of 
the critics. It is indeed a mistake to take him for an 
ordinary thief. He is more like a modern socialist who 
had declared war against power and property. He never- 
troubled the poor and women were quite safe from him 
He was a Brahmin but had made short work with his 
sacred thread by turning it into a measuring line for 
breaking wall in a thoroughly utilitarian fashion. He 
has not been quite reconciled to his new profession, how- 
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ever, and evidently has some qualms of conscience. Though 
quite ready to dare the king, he is afraid to face 
Charudatta with guilty conscience. He is a faithful lover 
and a true friend. He may be compared to Robin Hood 
of Sherwood Forest or to Rob Roy of Sir Walter Scott. 

Madanika 


She is also a clever and resourceful maid. She also 
like Yasantasena yearns for true love and is heartily sick 
of the life in the %5T that she was leading. 

Maitreya 

‘ In Maitreya ’ “ says Dr. Ryder ” we find an instance 
of the author’s masterly skill in giving life to the dry 
bones of a rhetorical definition. The Vidushaka is a stock 
character who has something in common with the jester. 
In Maitreya the essential traits of the character — eagerness 
for good food and other creature comforts, blundering 
devotion to his friend — are retained but clarified and elava- 
ted by his quaint humour and his readiness to follow 
Charudatta even to death. The grosser traits of the 
typical Vidushaka are lacking. Maitreya is neither a 
glutton nor a fool but a simple minded wholehearted 
friend. 

The minor characters such as the Shampooer, the 
two superintendents of guards, Viraka and Chandanaka, 
the judge have also been successfully drawn. Thus the 
shampooer was a spend-thrift who had squandered a for- 
tune made living out of what he had learned as an art. 
He is very hasty in forming his resolution. Though hard 
pressed, his love for gambling asserted itself and then he 
suddenly resolved to turn a monk. Of the guards Viraka is 
a grim, straight-forward man ever alert like a watch dog. 
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He stands for duty. The other man Chandanaka is 
a mere time-server though a clever and resourceful man. 

The judge wants to be as impartial and just as he 
could be. But he could not afford to lose his place and he 
knew too well the influence of Samsthanaka’s sister on the 
king to think twice before sending away that wretched 
informer. During trial he did his best to shield Charudatta 
and indeed ran the risk of being reported to the king as 
having a bias towards the accused. 

The characters of the servants Yardhamanaka and 
Sthavaraka &c. are faithful to life. The executioners have 
been a bit too philosophical for their attainments and 
situation in life but their constant contact with death 
ixa-haps has made them what they are. 
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q*T — -qsfte§ arsfr I 3T5 t?t srg qR^3fT wai qqgrqr r 
( infteqtf: l aqq^q qR^qtsqgqqqn ) ( qicr qiq%: q?rfa i ) 
jjqqrn;: — arsr, 3if| i qrqfl q?«r qqqrtr %ot qi^i ( qft, 
■3f%s I qqmr#?qw %q i ) 

qd — anfiReaTOT^oi ^qfVn%^JT | ( arenesr- 

g^n;: — 3fd *P3$ arsq I 3jfft 3RfT%3nJitinT n*m 
I ( I ar^qgj^q%q awwflqP i ^qifr i 

q# — q anft anor^ I ( qqtf a rwi qqp r I ) ( ftwinqrt i ) 
— (&** 0 |3i qtf nq qsq §s%rq qsr- 

|oftq 3PdRR3itiRt«Tt 5Pfoft apfrt^Roft J ( ftftw'l ) q*ft J qr?- 
<zm ftMr id #3sr arrap3& i I gf^*q srci am 



srsprtef : I 


f^r%3r, jfj; 3ff&t 3TTTHjfy ^ srwr I ( «n«4n i afmwti 

^Whl*i«4^I«WlMI'»M«il«<ll SHWfS^l^Ieq: I Q7T Tfl^TK^ ftq 

$ftq *g qq i rn g fe I mg i JTSFnfir ^ i srft Sftq, srem? tcsfe gqi 

~ ” ( %qft l ) 

^rfj 3pir q*£<JT 3#rq%; urn, l «nf^ anpu ( 

*f* aiTOfftmmg >rr i arris cottat* l ) 

jj^TTJ — 3 M, gqoai ^aj bftgtpi 3 T 1 3 fft ar ^f^ 3 °TT ft £ 
qftwft I ( 3TH, rnq qRR fr:qqg g i srfa =s qterjrffa % I ) 

( gsmft l ) 

$i, gfftr q^q sra qinftdfe, m siflr k ftr^wt *&. & 

q | ( %, sqqfi swftq HPnfttr^, cR> TRFft % <Nr: 

<ft «ft PTPg^tfiT. i ) 

jj^n*T?;: — q^Mf^; ^ft<m I ^ I ^ spfq i 

( qsnftiteftfa I mg l am qwigqftqwwifa l ) ( sfa Pihr: l ) 

^TT5^I 

( sfcm MNK$«: I ) 

%3PT: < W’ qf&ST | ) 3fW, ^ ft ft%- 

^ q*Rf 3JTq ; cPJT^l| q^sqii | §j 3fq^, §5ff3ffo, f^t OfR. 

3ft cramftr ^TfgrTH sftrc^ q3fcmfttit gwmg^- 
3?ftte> 3f5mgi=q^ei^3f53fl^ 3S foil qg- 

^f^lRfd fftrT3fd ft3f 3fp^t %ft3f ftjft3f 3fq#* | Uf3f- 
*Wpftt ft3f ^q^rafqpjff ftfffa | gt ^fftff 3ft 
Sfft rff| =qft3f ?TfqRiqgT ft3f SfTqieftfft^ ^T 3fT3T*3ffa JJ$f 
3f 3f^qrR^Rf ftafq3f^HJT ^ot^jut sntffgqqiflld qfqR3ft 
3f3ftlM ftl^ftiS&r^SfRf 3T5pqi^ffRf gqoftsq> ftr | m SfR 
faaffa | ( fftWWl-H q I ) ^ ftf^fe- 

^Wisir ftf^jor s# tNt ^r #q 3fT3p^ft | ( 3f*m «*nfo 

q^W'H'Jiq.ift qjftftcRirft i it «ra&. smfa f% qrqii sqm- 



- fs\, 


r *■ 


gwEgrc gqtfsftfo: *g|T <agiqqqrft i jprcsr- 

wiqR ?q ftPqraimfeTgrfo i r fsrsftn? ?rcq qfcmqr *ra <ra qffcqT 
^JRTqRr C^ T W l ft H l ^lfa jjqq q i ^R^q (i ! |qqq# T 
tfEflfiaqrfan s nq R ^t sgft for: ft$t^qq;T4«i4d i^d«ftq}dcq l 
d4wiqd i »<Tf q^#f i cq =qr^rT: fe^fedfe i wqT '^idHi qft gifts 
W^K r ^ft i ) 

( crt: afasifa qqjfaffsanqqft q i ) 


^X^f; — ( ar^q#FT #fti; fo^sq I ) 

*m qft: Rqft 

5§«J RRRirote I 

sfraraft: qqft qtepjpRfls-: ll ^ || 

(qfa wi jr<? qfiqsjqtqftqifir l ) 

— qft 3fsrqT^cr> i ri rr Rq? r^rr# I (stor i > 
Rlf&T R?ft | qfg RRRJ (qq an#qi^TT: I dONrHiad^+HMlfi) I waller 
vm i q4ai Rqmj ) 

^T t T : — a& Rfesftq am: I R& RTRRR. I aHRRTR) 

— r r 4 an^ft | ( i ) ft qaRR, <# ^ 
ftaRR&oT 3 oor^«q snsflfiRaift^ qrqrcft fM- 

ft <fe p K 5R R rspris^kr m sqfosft ft i ( q^wrewfii i ft 
qq*q, qq % ftqqqftq ajfoim 4lJf§aqiRid: yidK^sg^q: faflftF- 
^i^Kf-dWWW rdqla^d^q <KT ) [swkft] 

( Riqqft q^feqi d(Vds ftra: ) 

ft^w: — ft, ft ftRftoft i ( ft ; > • ) 

^i^r: — qqRT, 

\ gft ft 5:^FT3^q ft*ft 6R Pqq>ftft r q | 

A ft qift r^ stef is; qrtftor ga: Rftg ft lit «tl 
ftfjWtt — ft Rarer, re«mft srftsift rt rsr* t *Nft I 
( ft qq*q, mRWfywgr qgR% foft i ) 



5W%f : I 


ww, 

*rtaropnci (N& * snferc I 
aFqSNr *m <afisrqqRq> s:;^ II g ? II 

— tfr 5T3T^f, an? I qun^ii^wft^iTO 

gwjfelflw qfeq^rcs ftarqfo^aftft ^ arflajgt gqofteit l j 
(qi qq*q, aR qgrft^q i qgflgd'H<wfi>dEiqq*q qcjR i fcratw< jrifo qqw 
&qqfa riTsfi _%sf^$ai jOTffa: i ) ' 

Tf i ^Ti ; — qq^r, q qq«farfct | q?q I 

^ qi gcfo q^cqw^rq 

qfMqfo i 

q^qjq§q55f^q wct: 
qjT^T5q^ qgqftl: qifcq: q^faUI II 
f^ro: — qt qaj*a, «& q^ grtfq; gqn apjq^qgr qrepftgT 
f^3f if^^Ran aROOt 3fft 3rf| 0[ gsrf^T ?ff| *1*3^ | 

( # qqqq, ufr qig grew gg i ar’fasqqql qgi*fcn gq ^maggsT ' 
qq qq q qn^Ftt qq qq TFsfa l ) 

■efT^fj/rf : — qq^q, 

Qcq q 5| f^qqRtffqT^T ^RTT 
qpqqjVr fe «raTft q#q qrfo I 
^ qj g?T% qsqqr«rq?q 

qcgtssrgft srqr: %f$fcftqqftr II U II 

Sift ^ I 

fa^RT: qft>jq% qftqqi^r^qiq^r I 
ftftwr: g=q^T sitafoffcit p[qr qffcqqq<r ! 
fajfo sjqJicqtr ft*R?n sqfajqrcrc*Ui {* ||P 
— tft qaiw, q §rq afRqjgqqrai gqftar 3R qq- 
fa^or l ( * q*w, gfaqtfrgqqfr ^qrq q qi ftfa i ) 



4 


— qq*q, 3 $sr fe 
faqraf?HuqT: q*qftqqt %qqj 
IS'tfT faqpJlt | 

qsr Jpg gfetfqfa =q q»55qRqftqqt 
S&w siraM =q ssft sqrqqft ^ II II 
qjq*q, ?qr w ^q?Tp^r qfe: | q^ i 

i — ' 


fgf^j — q qfcrcqq; I ( ST tfWfr I ) 

^tt:— 

f^WT — ^ ^'7 <$5RTT fsf fas Of I qtffcsftr I rff 
goft | ( qq qq q^wRi qfa ^n q % sqfcftr 1 ^ 

gqr qWScPi 1 ) 

^T^rr: — qq*q, m I $fww faster i%Rr: 1 

qqqr qqqr qrfar: <jftqr qfaqitfft: 1 
§°qf^r srfaqf fsftq ^rtt: ft i%q?f$: || { % 11 


q?^ I W^T q feqqf7 I 

fq^:-fet, <q qfaqq^ l srroft ^ ft q3sto§; 1 qq ^ 
q^g gsq §* ftqtfj qfturqft | 3tRgq3tf f%3T 3T3TT qiqRt 

zfas<n\ sftgunqt qjqr 1 arooi 3i to qsfcft^ |q 

q^T3TT ft^T %SJ 7T3fq^|T 3f gftqi | m q^^ST 

|q^ c q«t *q§3it ft3j arflgfrqf^ ^ 51 ft qfttqq; 1 g«r ^ 
rqfqft ft qfaqfej^ ft:, q ftftqift I «R: ftsft qfsqqrq. 1 qq 

^<flqiq< qfoq ftftq qftggft 1 qirc&raq srqi qrgft qfarcrqfawl 
SFjIcRqi qftftwqjft* qqqftjTf!?I5Lf^^ 

Mifagwrft T # q*r qqftt 

1 qrf^ qqftg: ft qfaqfa I ) 

■qf^ri: — qqg | ftg ff^ci; \ a \t gqn§ ft#nfo | 

(Sjqft I ) • 


fas q*F5rcft, ft® t 



smtef: i 


(qq: qfircrfir. 




ir«WWI 5RRT%rn I ) 


f^J — frJS IrTS I 

ft c4 qftqf^stjqrq? 



^qrseirqftqr f foffa q# n \\ 

ft qift v TT^T q<5T3?ft 

toil »r qfow&r fts sjq I 
qnift z*%fc % q f qq^tfr 

3^1^5!%q^ f%3T qTOPf || \c II 

f fi!8 fifS I 

f% srfir srsfir qqpfir 

qi3 q^fk q firs <qq^ I 

qsfir ^ *r cqq <roftq 

^TfTgTferg j^ qjwgS II ] x ,|.r<> 

5fZi — apgfc, ft? fas I 

a^nferar *T^ft afftwr Jr sigoqq^r ft3i Rt*^rKt i 
^RWT<t ?n^3T^% Jr M ut ff^?rrq% n n || 
[ 3tt^, firs firs i 

3WfiRTI JTs^qficTJPFqS WJJ>fa%q I 

a?qq?qfir *qrr8qsrcq>r w q^r nq: j?f ssirqqi ^ ll 1 

te— q*RT$%, fas fas I 

ft qrfa qR+^q ftqpTORT 

qqq^ft^T qf-cfl | 


g%4q:%g^q fiMrom II A* 
mitt — ^rfii^SvSrrP 

TO TOPTO<TO *FTO qf 3Rft 

. ftft ar ST3pq% % f&iw anftpRft I 







»T3nffer qq^RRfr 

mimyrnsr fqfr ir? i; 

[ (Its qrorcft, fog i 

to atotow tow qiq^t 

foftr q 5 iro% to AgmiftMl i 
to# vpnftn TOTO^ft 

to «hi^mi wr^as^Jl ] 

te — q^#r, 

ft cq q%# fttfWcft 


sqi^q qifa qq^qqrft^cn i 
l*TRf Srft^q: qqq q q^qf 

fqfoqt 3 q^PT# q ^ qqq: || R ll 
tor: — qft, A. \ 



srftqq 


» 


f^DTRir f^q#qq 3fq%qq qimw qfftqq I 

R5TT Isiqg SJ^lftsafT %^on 5|%3fT 

qst qt <*qr oTPft q| *& apuft A \\\\ || 

[ qre tot, 


q«q#^i qifaqsr 


ftqfar fMiftw areftre i grow qffrw 
TOT ^rq^: gtaPB Rl ^tURI %ftPT 
qawwi qq qiftgnft tot gqFqqtfq qf 


H] 


te— 

sra*% *rtfatwr ftq*t srefeagjgsgjg wqra'r I 
Rd'Hnqyy^^q #rt q^qtofcrsrctfq |Rv ll 


SHTO — 

g nq gggrewfi ? qwjfagi 

ft 3to0f ft®! q^I3|% ®!Wft9R I 
<$r c^rft qifqift «n?TC°$ 

faawgrer wftft ft* * n^il 





U 


( 1 % gfoflq qgp# nnyfrn i )|0. ^ 
*r *nfir q*n <ri snam. II ) *‘ 

%s: — 

sitft: 3? eT3reg£ ^nt% H^rerera; i 
<£f| *R3H5I$fi£ ^q3fT H^3{ orWil || 

( **R =g h ^ r rh cRt: gjgg fe n<w *>i«H> H . I 
Qsnwti h ii ) 


te *R% SRRctfft, 


ftr R 




SSI55H5J. 


5TC?TTg?T || ^V3 || 


sranri — 

3i*tft w arfei#3p^ qot f^roncft ft3i fg^ft I 
qqtftr foro 3 ^; ^wt ^iIdsot Jr 5^4 n ^ u 

( 3RRf^«FCTfVRl4R^IT |lill4«l W ^ I 

c RTq% 5ftq rofl^Ld ?T®PT til'd HH I’Rft II ) 

^Fri^Tr — q§q®n qgqan, q*ifcs q^fft^ I ( *&** 
im*, 'mfifc ivzfa* i ) 

WRXt — ( «*** • ) ^ *nt> *3*4 *^^r | ( hr hr, 
Hg«n h^rt: I ) 

te — h Skr* h , 5r?i3q^ i 

^RT^TT — Hifft^ *nf^ | ( hr&% hr<*% I ) 

fos: — ( **m i ) ^4, i 

TO*: — Hit Hit, #13}i anjofcrft | (hr hr, Arwtaft l> 
%} — 3TH | 

W*J — ffiww 515 HT&fo I ggjft ( tftai *R hfriHt i 
#SP3LI) “~“” 

qWrRlHT — K H?HR^ I ) *?ft, qfaPTl ft qft- 







®9ft I | ( fT ^ IT ^ I **f 

ifctitsft <ftw. i m mm rffcm: i ) 



I 


Tot: — q^dqiftiv,, ftsjq ft^q qTfft3T qr qgqat qr qrft 
T 5 * «RRWI^ | m 3^^Tfe3Pcff qft^qift I 
% tftotift qr qr 1 

# %TT£c»} ^^TRIoi^l^RiR q&fa II T*> II 

*q "faqq qj fog I 

aRft #rq% 3f *ro% 
gift* qfo sq qr 1 
3f^ cftfo q^I^fo 

93*1 % lift or ft *1 Ji3rf% || q o 11 [ q*Rt- 


qft%, ft*r fosq q^ifirai qr to qr gf gr ^krtorth i qqi fiw i ^ 
^Frfjqi qr: qfWtqd 1 

\| ft flm^rt smqfagq: f gftgqr qr qsnFvret qr 1 
*""' 'I ^TS? q&qT fofft 5:5iw^«i3t>ra q>*rfir || 

*3 JTORq qg fog* I 

3#: gfon qfog q ggft q^qq #Jgq »mqifr qj 1 

qfor q®ift<H ggjfqt gqfa ^qq§ # 1% n ] 

WHMI — arsr, 3^1 g^j 3ff^ ! ( «nq, srq^i qreq** 1 ) 
fas: — aid t* ftqft | 

TOT: — 3t£t sta <* q^ftarfft 1 ( *ra m * *ft% 1 ) 


^TRRRT — ( ****•*. 1 ) gr^f 3??pr3rT ft ft vraf 3«7ftft | 
^ I ^®q gfiq | ( stori*. I Vara, ffift ftft aregROT agftafe | 
( q,twgg^2«aRq nqgtMMfci I *qg 1 t& ST**. i 3fft, 
foft l ) 


te — TIF5PU 

m % q^ siftp*. 1 ( *ft* '*NqFtou> 


*• 



sr«wtsf: | 


tt 

TOT: — g*r «rpt^% I ( ^ 3 ^r- 

» W / ‘ r ^-"^ l tr " ' .» ■■■ ' . ' y ■*■’ — — "* 1 * , *"^ M ^ 11 — gB fcri1 1 I... r» g-^~ 

^ 5 ^ qigqq: wflRasi: I ) 

ftFffftn — ( *&*%) srt i 3 fife i mw rr^fe r f 

( 5 fF<t 5 TRW. I 3 TCf| I arag wwfe I ) ~~ ~~ 

TOT** ( *T% ^it, fosf 3 CT 5 T I *T 3 p#q 

f&TC*T <?51T iT^3fTTT1%3fr OT^ | %0T q Wl^ — ‘<# I 5H%% |. 

fa I f ?t &T JTTfRR or OTIT^TR! 5TT J% | 3fKT%, 
STiTfir vn^T ^fter 3fxTq%ft qi^fl i m afa q«n$qtej3nq; anfl- 
oi% 5 T% fafa% 515^ I ( qn qn, 'n^req w. I qrqqfar 

=T3 I %3 qi q^lfr — ‘ gft I *TT%Sfo | jHgfrsfei 
?fcT I 3R 5T JTTWRR q q*HRK IT Hi: '^T^ ^TRjflf- 

IFlf q^FlR I ’JSTgifSWfl'^R: *TFT: $I%fsfcq gfrt: I ) 

%: — ( 3%, j> g ^T^ cqfal tft gTRT gcWr*3 l% 

#: I (^WTI) q*F?R%, q?q | 

tTWrqHfiq^TnqcTf %=pi$r 

f^qqq JTTOTefTr ri qT^TcTT | 
qgfa ft qoq^ci ^ 

qqgq^n: nt %aq ^rfqq 5 11 \\ 

3ffq =3 1 ~ ~~ 

IFTT qnft fq=q<tfOTT ft^qd *pfft qqkq: 

$gi sn*qft qrq%sft ft *tt qrftrTT qfton 1 v ' 
srsrsfsq^TRrcffa =q w qrqr 

% guffo gfcr %fcr sre ^nfojFFfjrg- 11 II 

WTO^rT— 5°TT *1 3?3^3T«T qfROTqr, oj gro? SRESRt I 
( !Ffi qreqgrgrer qrerc , q a gfaw i R : I ) 

~ "TOT:— *nl, tttt TR^Rft~ ^ Tq ^a^ g 5 n q iTd qfft 
<ng ^ro^ ng 3?3^n 01 4 q»rtft 1 qwtr *m 1 
srm r»«r »w 3i g?«n% or tstt qfMsfc swt q&§ ml 1 
f gra gre. gqr gjgft ^i ^ giMjjggng^ L ^q qftrereqsgqigsw 



sr sit l qg gg gq qgg I qqr <ft *ra =q SFnvrqj qftwsfr ?t*jt 
*R tg wn l ) "~"“ 

fas: — ( s^trpu) q^r qfts&q *$: 4 ter£*ft sji: I qw 
| g§ — ‘ m 

51% I l fonfoT gi^T I (™r*i) qgdtetoRi: , 

TO^j — 3T^r i l qwd ^t | (^ ftgi qnra«w*i*i) 
^TRT^TT — (s*PRPU ) 3 rg| | =rm^ <rst *tc fa sr 
^351%^ fa fsf^m sqfa^, *ror faster**? qifa^ I 
( 1 q^a^re r qsfafcr q*Ew^, 3 rc*Mt#r g^ETftprat , ftq- 
wr^TjiiPlcr: 1 ) 

qnTC« — *fa *rfa, srfa^ ^1 apran^ qgTgrfagfagr faff 
sr%g% 3 TT ^rf^t #r q<q?r q^RTflfaffT i ( »nqlrrc, q#rfa 
sr m i ftmfifeg JKft g fc s i ctw£h gsrer «« hkM i I) 
fas:— ffiS sraqR^rarc: 1 c^rifl 1 

an^faSTRST % SCAT ftfsttsfasifafajffT | 

3=*fifeaTfa ll \\ II 

Sffa ff | 

fa*qafa <rfasfTfa q&ffarsrc sw 1 
ffKOT ^ ffef% ^Tt qgT 11 II 
TOTi— fffa, ap&Rnfa q^S&rffgj ( *nq to, *&*- 

fas: — wtfqra:, fffar faifafas q§q 5 «erci% I 
^RHTi — fffa fffa, % faffi ( to to, ftfar 1 ) 
fas : — sipfrt qi 1 
mxti — S°nfa wp*^, are ffregfe ^t q m onfaffiqor 
gssfa'faaift ^nw^l.1 (^!&J5^^> 9 ^5f^ir5FPft' 

ftiqr ST gsqrR qgjgf g^HW ^I ) 



: I 




f^i: ( | ) eRFcIsft, 

art ^f^qfcf I qr^ra g^sq 

it ^ n 

$?T q*Rl%% | 

HSFcT^T — <«»ra*U ) g* it^ an ( ^n^PT 93 Wri 
fli^rPi =qiq 3 ta fofaqfl**q ^ 'topjr i ) 3 t*vrt 
qq^aircar ^ ^ 1 snonR ar #5^ Stew qq^aiRa^i 

< g-j =q I a#, MfcRwtfqRa q^si^F 1 aiHifa =q *r#ra 
it^j «i?t qfasiwt 1 ) 

^I^tT: — q^*T, flqiHSiqtsfw | cTeflfjRT I 3 #- 

gqt* I 

tfr, OT | ( W, ^ nfaqift I ) 

— Rsis** 1 

^feng^r wqaRt m% jt efctgcr^ 

Rg^qRr §1^: ^wcgi gsi 1 
^ TOffo q#rT: qft* 3 Tq% 1 

qro qtf ^ q<q**fa ir gnTsq% n^ij 

affa =q I 

sw'Sr f! qrferesq f# ^r- 

fSWTHT JJ*i wftjtf ^RlRRlfq^ | 
tecq?q^ SSSRT 

f^^^wqqtqs q g iq ragsL 11 11 , 

aift *SI 


5 ifer #qifo iw’rfNiMl gi fogfaqr 1 

nR q*^nR *RR m *tR«t% h^h 



— (dmm. i ) qft arcs, ^ qq m qqr 
ft 4 Sfisnft *#T3fr % | ( w q*ro, qft m toito*, <ftqfo 
to *#nfr qsftqq TOg i ) 

^ — if af^t anuftft | ( *Kft aromfc I ) 

ft^TO — *#iq, fas; qtf4 af I 3ff afqig^ 
qfjagangij&fiu ( TOfa *5ft%, gfFT gft gftq qri ar^gj ir 
q«3srw qqrfo i q*q qqrfo i ) 

— -TO a^qqftlfoft^ f^3T ajqrp; q^3IR3f^ | 

<tt qfteift ( s§n ) f sft \ w q<Ht | [ TOngqq^- 

fa^qqrqnq i q^qffttrfa i 51 ftf ?t fo$ I qtf inftq: i ] 

( qSFrlq gafst qfaST ) 

" ^TT^i: — Sfrq, i 

fa?[TO 3Tqi|?;qf^3TRqoT qft<q 

qtfqt l *rlft *#rq, M^q 34 q?qT|3fRq«Ji 1 aiift 3?5*^^. 
^wrerd q^4 qsnfear aTiai^rfq I (aTqrfcmsfrr fWfrjfiq 
f ^qrfqci: g^R : I qqfcT *3^%, fa^W R | sr^TOIWRT^g:- 

5TORT: qfn qqqRqiq-^rfti ) I ( ^Ft: ) 

^tr: — qft qft, aT&qftrrfq sreR#ftr 3 rq. 1 (tot tot, 
qftrotfq ? TOi%ftq> i q . 1 ) 

foj 3ff^qmqPq«qrTR | 

SPFR: — ( q*q frqn ) *ft qft, qfesq q%3j 1 ( tot tot, 

3$3T q&n 1 ) 

fe — q#, q ; q?q 1 

TOT! — f$ 5R qfaar yirit qrl ftr?£ |( sqtfror 
I ) qft qft, q%^T | ( C^f% qtifersj l 

tot tot, ^it *sfar 1 ) 

— m$, fts s*t 1 (qsw, ^ki.) , : 





TOT: — fd %% | %% *tt% i 3*1 ^r 

T 3 p% f%£ I ( JF^T ^ qftaT I ) TOJrf^scr 

3 P 73 TFS q^T 3 Rft HgJT^OT ?J|^I | 

qsrftfr =qmi^ II \* \\ (satwr:, m- 

I vpr^:, %£t I =pi faSTO I *IR 

Tlftm TO*#f 5 m I) ' — 

[ 3 T=q#; we gg^RJ^cn l 
%«n^: tow ^Fr^rq scMt if] 

fe — 

qqrfa to# ^fr ^p^giRoft I 
%%i fgqrssri i&fe^fqSqr n »o n 

TOT: — 

qi5£ WT^teT | 

3?^m ftgfor #j %q srasiftw qr n » ? II 

[ qqiftjng ftrcfe q^RTT ¥*13 q#3 i 
TO5R5T fopfcT WfeSFg 5Tg fag ajn g&SR 31 II ] 

T^m — (^) fa arafa^fiTroter I ( 

gnfcflffl*. 3 Fi ^ I 

TOT: — *r# *r#, ^n dtsHqfaqFsrr q®fr#q si<3qfeq% 

Ctfe, <TSTT 3[RflFX Vftq ^P#'7 tI q# | ( W H13, TOT i^flWjTftS- 

*3131 WlRlMqfr, TOT ^KTO 3^ ««Riftls fSIT I ) 

f^r: — q# ^qftq& f>?r: i artr faro; | airor faqq faq*u 
|q *ifsfa&T q^Ffr ^qfasfqi i 
qrTOTqtefar *q# 3 TOqT$RTT n »T II 
< qfarq 1 ) 

^ £ #:, qds^TOT^r qgq*qtqwfl<tfy ftar 
vF&m fewt., g grerarfe qtf# i ( wt *qft*f ?|t i) # 
^ 9 tr \ ( irwft^h ylwfle^T sptssi 5333, 

$* 3 * 1 # d&s 1 3 ngft% 1 ) — 





TOT? — *nt, * 13 # | ( m, tat3g«n I ) 

f^w: — 3^ tat, tat, 3 swiww sfe*- 

to 'wgfen *rt qfrsifftr i ( g^ ta, «rt ta, ta’ars- 
qrrer #s?rt w q*gw *[* ufarftr i ) 

T^fta — ara fa%ar, tar ft l ( «n* ta taf *i 
#*ra*3U ) 

m qWt I srr^ 3*5133, | ( ft w qfow i 

TOITOHl ) 

T^fta — °r g^Tof ®rq i ( qg gtaft i ) 

— -ft *# w^Rt i ( fta ism™ i ) 

^fW 33 i I ( «W ) 

fft^TO — TO3tl ( TO 1 ) 

T^fta — e^tl (toi ) 

— ( vtovftmw i ) *n sre i *ft, f ^r 

fft 5rq w ftri, f% 33 art stat t <rr tan apfrftarro- 
333frf%33 pw ta p*3Tor%3Re *tf*Tar ft qfftft 
I ( 3 333.1 $t‘, fffoft dH^I# 33fr t ft ta 
stoop l dft^wg q w rmfoiffe&T ^+i5d gta B^awi *3cft 
^r it#: fsEraift i ) 

te — 311333, ta ta l 

f^^qiy ; ( i* E|T I ) 3 qfq q# 33[33fft | ( 5PPR S|T | ) 

q# q^j qsr | aft ft q3TO3 ftsi33 ^u\ 

3^ tat I ar| fft 3T3 3x133 arsrro# qferf gpt, 3T % 
TO 33ft 3 a psfta Stggoft | $3 to ftt qfft%3 qfftaiTO 

TOarfftT 

*tt 5*ta% qftfqt 3fftr 33 to 3i*r 1 
3Tft^3 ftatr 3fr fft 3 11 »ft II 

(sra t#SqFC|W# I qq 3^M P W 1 «tllcl I a ft ft WWWE w r m ’ 

5$ft jta, g^ tat 1 3# qw d*wwi*rita #3 ta*T^ 
TO^tapaftM l ft* tot m ata qfcsitawr^ta ft# 1 ) 



smtsf : | 




[ nr 51k ifo qftvrat infer girat qm I 
qrftk"r fefF an^sfe =q §tfat qqfa 11 ] 
fqj: — ( «^«pw. i ) nfi^oi, qfo q$r i aprspRifnr 
^fN^rgfecf^, it | q^q | 
gqnin^q^swTi^: 
i — ft; ^q. i ( foftqq i ) 
fa : — *tf<t qiqq i 

qqftqqTq'faqfaqT I 

st «T5T qr^qT cqqT: sr#i || yy || 

Jj^qraj ( ffe ^ira^q fnrafe: tk%: qqfa i ) 


— fltjftq, g|% 31% I aranopdor qq gq 3qret l 
#% 30T qr<JFcTt 3Tg^fffT | ( ^T^q, 3fr!8tfes I anqqqr qqi ?qg- 
qissw*: I ma tpr#i5jgn?nfe i ) 

fa : — qg wifapng^rq: i qqqq: \ 

fojro — ¥pjn^ wi. i ( *m w.i ) 
fa : — q<ftq fTtFcmT^qr^^q qn?qrcqfe I 

fa$%i — 5T qrq^iq; I ( * wft M nfe i ) 


fai — 

qq cf aq% ftsr %wr wt% w | 
giT?rlftq 3w ^rwqtsfa ftftqr: h y^ n 
TOT* — { qgggu ) ft M*ItT 30 T qft, T53ST pqf3R?r 
ftftqarsrft q^3T qiqg faqfi^ | ( sunk, w gngra 
nwnafe f^tr qreqtftrftn I ) 
fat: — ^3tsfer i 

TOTJ — gq tfft I ( *fto i ) 


fai — m 'twswt gfr ggj^— 

TOT: — % m$ gon *% qftftar arfcnssq ft o#r I 

( $ ast gqi qsq g* qfaqrfeqsiqfo infer I ) 
fizi — qr foq, I 







etswfeqRi 5ttrr%: 

?r rR efif«jf|vit$qn%?T: | 

?oii s crormqqTiq sjrrr n 11 


^ro: — ( *Rk i ) % % 3% l 

5^ fki% q<*st 

g% qjrt^ sqqof 3^5% I 
3fT^Y fFcflq; cm ^Ft^T * 1 $ 

W^Tf 5rsra> ngvsll(y» a qftreiP gTl) 


[ # fcfiRT: qpsq: ^T%3: g*t *RRT W SF5RR: I 
3 # <R kw *RR *WRWT q%ft || ] 


%: — #, 3 ?t 4 w^: *siRRt I 

L ^tri q^qiaj: Rgorq^R: m * Ri f jpft 

3TT3^t: %%rTRf g^lfotftqfW: | 

flRRt JTRiRn 

ira: w: a ^R#^ 3 q?r?TT R^p^q ri% ||v<:jT] 
qfcqt wmv: i 

3 fT[ftf 3 T q^RTtlfoTOR I ( 3 R$R! qSRfclR I ) 

Pr: — 5 T 2 T q^crtRi | 


— qtf f%3T i ( i ) 

for:— 


apsreq sfeftq 



#*q gkftq fefeftqTRRT | 

R?q*scfakikr. q^kr ft«n 

Ri rm er srst ii n 

qqFqqtf&Taf or i ( sr^rt ^r- 

%qt q qftRrfa i ) 

— q;cT^ft z ^ rr i 


angrfr qSTcT qTsftRRp p% | 

%& ^ rt# qf^ *m r(*mt n v h 



smtsf : I q £ 

tot: — qft ^ 3 ^ i 5 % oj Tifam i ( *ife 

IF® ??re. | 31? q n^RifJt i ) 

te — ^ | rp^lfa | ( ^ SWBRr: I ) 

WT! — ^ *1% 3?¥rm^ | ( I ) 31% SRT3r 

p^f^r, ^rfsr^r totst 1 ( m qiwiswt 1 
si* mggMgg% ssefe, #m%i 1 ) 

f%^TO — 3q%ffor #r 3f% | ( 3q%%crr 03 vm. I ) 

WR!— '^ a I I ( ** > 

fa^W: — wN I ( farefr l ) 

TOT* — sift sift I ( sfasrfts 1 ) 

— 3i?wm> 1 i) 

tot: — ^ 1 ( ^ 1 1 ) 

f^TO — gtfr ft qfagft I ( m 'pRw 

%qg^ 1 ) 

tot: — ■«&, %te I ( «ft> «ftft I ) 

fq^TO — #r 3J% | ( *T%H pq qqq l ) 

tot*— I C^n) 
f^ro— §" t<tt 1 ( f^r 1 ) 

TOT: — 3&, f^r f?r 1 ( ^ ^ ^r 1 ) 
f^TTO — ffiftswt I ( I ) 

tot:— ^t 1 (^ 1 ) 

ft^TO — 3°ft & 31TO5STOI I ( 3^ iw mre- / 

3[rFPI I ) 

TOT:— ^ j gfg T, W% qq qafdpq % ?f%^^Tf- 

^— ' ‘q?IT Sifter OTROTT^af^^TDjfl^r 3p^n% 5R 

qgre r it p n otto iT^r3TT^TT%3rr ^T^iaf^snan^T qgfc gq wq- 
W 3f%t «tf3n^giJft3WT0TT g* %£ q% I RT ^ qq £c% 
qT3f stq qft^ar q<q qiq^fo, cT£T 3n>3f^ qqfRs fqoq *5g 
^r5R?RI0M RR qq a^q^r <fl# if^rR | 3fT£ SfteT^TPnf 
qso?fti% gfWfe 1 ^ ar qq^ 1 





ifr^f^rrln?T 3 Tt 3> 3f f I 

*?% ar |j#cra?^f%%t 3f ^ OT f life <$t || ^ u 

sttwk ^rr% *rdtftr i m\ *ror% 3n?i fit 3^#^^ 
qTWSTT^^^rn^R ^jonfa i 3 * 001 ^ srfe ^roifer, ctt 
3FnWq%«Tifec*T?jfe3T f%3T J??cT3f ft | ( ^ W$*1 

i#Fifa jr «i#r t ^Rs^re^-cWM. — ‘ cttt s§spjfi si^rt 
^Hlfr^ Rn g?retfR qsR^RMrtfr w^R^jraRir^fcr 

?r M sftsr i craft *m wfc* 

JR«IT%ri *wkfe, cftrsft^r ftiTT ^3 PrIcRcKcR 3313*33 

I SPRlft^cR^I Wife %T *#Rft I 3*fa =3 TOR3 I 
[ <pn®^ %RftHfR! 50R =3 3R> crfcR HTCR I 

*R> R #TRi =3 %C7RT IT *m 33fa II 

5ft*R >#P3fa, TO! i#Mfa I cRT *rf>W^ 3WTF3^3T3f1n3R- 
*HW'fcMlc1Mlf^3ig'4ftS: frrftfiT I 3FI3T 3ft goifa, CRT 4>manp|gg>{ jgg^ 
jjfc qifi re irera % 3is3ift*qifo i_] ~~ 

— *rfrrc*R; 1 OnVrrft i ) 

TOTJ < 3 T^ I ) =tt, W %Wfi 5ft I ( %B *!cr: 

SRlR 3R: I ) 

fts; — 3RT i 1 (srafoiu ) 

TOT* cTT ftl** 3T^3if | ( cT^EWTspiR: ) 

fts: — ctt ¥i?% ajftrn, 1 ( pwftsfeg. 1 ) 

TOT* — cT3 #r ^ | ( cd* ftsi l ) 

— <# | ?|0f £ OT *T?% 3ffejj; 1 ( ^ J *SR* : * 

3WFtSfa* | ) 

tot;: — ( ftrfft tz^Trt 1 ) 
ftissRRR ^ l iRnou'i tcp^ut irayr a? sfiftritPC. I 
fife fS&fe 3? 5^31% arm %3TT% WOT q^rfe || <*ft || 
f Ry%T 3ftc3T R I 

$#: ff fifasTpRiTHt 3*n *otf3: wt jratft II ] 

( <#F*3 1 ) 

fa^PF:— 3tfc oj ^ \ ajar 3R3Toft wsmzl 

=3T^tTW fer^^'Tt | drwfl%3JW 300t fe^ORlT <ftST I&- 



smlsf : | 


I ( 5T m, P r ^Kft^l^ : I 

<fl4fl<flforc q ftgoRrcr ftsT qpRfa I ) 

— 3f5f fa% ar, ^?^T3?r m I ( 

f^r^: — i ) 

^T^rr: — ( , «KitiMi*il^iM i ) T3fa%, sr^qerr- 

qsffaffif df^r: I clcT: q^cfF^q^rcqqq; | 3Fta g pi^PI $k- 
I ( fPr snqrcs JPF^fcr l ) ^ 

1 ) w qftafUTtfrr it | 

( urf* TI^T mum * mm I ) a^, sntff ^qqrfaid 

qT^K^t | 3T33[T^oi & ^isqoi qfeqT^fe | ( Tft5PT ?fcr muq- 

irssPr I arwfq, -a i Kflf flgq t fec i; Ingres:! q>R q pwre % I ) 

[ aw i foffrq aryiTPr I ] " v “ 

=^T ^ tT: ^3 ^If&T ^fqpKRTC !#ST | 

ff 3Tf §*t 3FTF<TCW I 

( q^nTPpft I ) 

^ ? t t : — ^3 qfcrawrfr ?nf&T | qis^ i 

qsi g TTFqgjqqtf^^i ee^rr qi: fFT^ficti qq«r^ i 
c^IFT f^Ffoqft qRqfaqtfi f%TT3Tt^sft SR: \\^\\\ 

( TqPrqngqgFil ) 

— tfr, ^ gr | ( $r:, & st tsPrst i) 

snW-5* at ^ i iwro «t i 
3f%RTTqpFT ^cTT TFT gROT I 
mF$RI — ( ^FT I ) dj | ( F3 I ) 

^r^n— 

gn fcn qR^rr ^^cL gg^LU t) 
awn, «t pr I 

— tfr, 3T^ qroa^aorcifre I qgr gq^qm i qqg- 

for arepn q n^ q# v^rth^t/st i ( Sp, m i m 

q q q^^W R Rq^ RRgRST I ) 



• = 3re^r : — *pr*a s *i$siT i ( i ) 

w Jr srfJR: w. $fftr I 

^Nr: gg^R-lq tfretfcr n ^ n 

fairer: — ttt ^3rw, v$t U3rgi^r wfl I ( ^ 
qq m qsRtr^r *Rf<r i ) 

^TC^r:— i 

f^rcr: — qqr g^on gfe&nn amRar^^fki 

55 r sRFcf^qT OTR *Tf&r3{T<?n%3{T ^Tflf^T^ojsntjn^ qgfc gq 

ar^n 3 f|i| ^Risi^ufr^Tiioir g* Jri; qftir | ( «wr *sroJ 

qqqitte qSR^RRTift IT^RT^^T +l«<qR- 

W<1fHI — <**ra*i ) ^^Kigoff3mMf% ar a#- 
fostfJf aRoftft | ( q^qrog^roAtr *rr*r, srikirI 
I ) 

— qr srg wt fcsr ear srq q?rflar odt *r«3i%, ^ 
arf%3r^r srct# Ron tai^rmn: <r ^ ajg^ qftcft 
jgfotrB: I atooiqr q<30Tfo% IBs §fl«*R | ( m SR Rq*fr 
jRqi^Ri sufafa, qqisfqq^nr hri^r £rt ftqfaqqRq Rrmqgr 
sftfcmfWI 1 * R qr frre It qf^qfl 1 ) 

^r^r: — ( 1 ) 3jfts^T 1 ( 1 ) aR, «w |q- 

cflq^qR^qi gqffiftq^ | ?R 35 <TRf I^RR, I 
SfJftT JTffaft 5RTSRRT 

q ^sfrr RR^ctf ^strIs*? 1 
j^qq^R =q jpt5*t 

q q^i% qsrfo Rq% qgfJr ll ^ II 
(spERRl) * 5 # 3RRT%qRqftfT^ft^q^TTq- 

tRlsfeT | fSttfll HSRfagsRrft | 

5* re r ftm — <#m arg^iJJramtf qroi 3R*s*rr arsr #%or 



smlsf ; | 




— *it, i# qoiftar ^jt^rt qoq>q 

#&T tffa OTT3T3CT | q i ft ^RS^sf^T *ft$q §%ftr 

gi| qgftft | ( 51^ PT p* IRRq #i 

aqqft I qfR'qgq q RgqgqdH #frr qqqft gq iRngqfo 1 ) 

[ r<gfasf<r 1 ] —" "~ 

^5rfj — qq§ I ftsg vm\ 1 

^RT^TT ( 1 ) ^ HgfT q qq ^qooii^ | q 

3tT q5f qft%q 3ff3f3^ W, | *TT^ | qsq 2jq 

I ( J T^R^ I ) 3TSf, ^ 3fC 3\W$l qoptsfn ?TT 


3ft & q^Rq qSRR ftlft<5t%^ I q^RR^ fqftq 
^ qiWT qg*Rftr I ( ^3* ^g wraa^g : l =t gw&s3ft$praqt 

uq nfaqgn. I ^3 l *& I qft, q%qtg qfeqgqgH <rfe- 

if| ft^gq, 1 3T^nFi 1 ^ 1 ^% qm qgqftr 1 ) 
Tfl^ : — * ti*u 
^F rRTqT — arsrpq^tqKTOM fqftqftqf%, q sq 

Jlt^j | qft, qsSqq I pqg gig ftferq% , q gqj% I ) 
^7 tT:— ^RTRR msqR: I 

? *rererer — i ( i ) i] 

— ( q&q | ) qtftqr | ( wfisT *qft I ) 


— ftr¥ iq§, 'm- I 

— ( qw4 1 ) qsq err qftt t for? i (qqqgq 
3ftfqnqi ) 

^T^tT: — qftftftq qre?r I 

H^ -: — ^ & q*fiq ftoqi^T | ( qtet 3 *^ ft 3 ^ 1 ) 
=^ tt : — 1 

— qsf, qfj^, |foqT qstq qojql^SF^ 

m 'Jtc ^ 3^1 («rf, ^rq**ftq%Tgqqqq *&> *i* qgql ) 
^F^rr ?— t^q, qgiT^ tfwmK I 
f^w: — gq gfer ^ ^<TlM q^F^qt tfqfflir ftq 





eftfft i aft 3*r qsmf ^rft arft srftft T^cNuftO sqsftt 
ff\ft f%3T ?g®RIDTt fN*TC3K I ( 

$q ** srn# l 3T5 STOTB'jft qq qq sftsigstfrftfa gain: $^ftq 

*armftr frtfftt i ) 

^ T ^t t; — * rqg l *qqfcng*R3rfo qqwfrau cT^Rtnif- 
f^ng%qT: gsq^q^i sfttftol: I 

— q?qm3j, q^rftft q^ftanaft | ( q&iRq>, imm 

ifttfrw I ) 

— (wnfawt. ) a&, %ioj i%rrr q^au3n qsrrefarfftr i 

( 3 ft tftq f^TT a^T5q% I ) 

ftffiKt — ( ) t, cTTaft ff 3f*£M q^iftanaft 

arqqiM^wgarr it^T3ti ftrf&tfrcraft ajfJJr ftfrrT | 

( ansftft, ai: <*reqww ^aiAciA'Iqqqg^i ?a qflraq 

#frn: i ) 

garter ft 5T5TTf: qnftjftwqiof- 
^JTqqftqtfr *T3Rifefq: i 
fftffcfftqjw^ ^q> q*q jtrt: 

fcnq^ ^r q% sffcqm: qqfftr || || 

( w<r i ) vrqfft qspc^ft, %i wtt ^ | srftsrg *rq?ft | 

[ a?Ri%n qtgwEftftqrft fl rere rr I ] 
il^T< : — w, jtctt q*pq#n i cftft i ^rfftq rp^rq: | 
*re*n*Tf ft ^rsq *%&r: ft^rfor =q | 
q^TT qfft^q? ft sftdr ii ^ u 
( qftqqq | ) ^ =q gqwt ^ftrqsq eqqi U^T, q$H|sft- 
qift ftqi I 

— srq? *q arraftft i (q*n »wwwrafir i) 

[ tifa i ] 

?|«3q^^q»R«n# mcr Jwmtsf ; I 



fefcrtSf: I 

( srt^i ) 

3M3ne3fig c|fe?fi£ I 3T qra qf%3T 
3Pi3jRi3fTa I ( q i ) qqr qsrqr f|qqq 

qifef^cft f%ffc | cn qra sqqqrft | (qqqRWRi s^ra Sifa- 

d^w y wq f fi i l ) 

[ <ra: u^nsraiRPRra srapjjr qtrra%ra q I ] 

W^PTT — ^ <rd | ( 1 ) 

— 3f5^, q f%ft n?#r% | f% crat eT^t | ( qi^ q 
i f% cicrera: i ) 

— ft q<* qM^q. I ( ft qq qi%aq i ) 

^ — <t£t <r£r ft i ( i ) 

<wrmftq y — ( r4 J^ i ) qi, qsqq i ( «*t «*wi ) 

( sqfra ) 

jprt — qsrcc, q^T, qrftqfc — ‘ octct qftq szzm 

ij3f ’ ft | ( qft, qrarfeqfir — ‘ srrai ^ ^TRi qq 

M&r ’ ?fcr I ) 

— fir, ft^fl qqq — ‘ qsf q ofTStqq i m 
wfq <jq fiiMrr^ ’ ft | ( qf^ 5 fiwnqqRRq. — ‘qqqsrRqfal 
erusw qq far ’ sfa l ) 

^ r- sr arqqT qrqejft I ( wfm#r I ) [ sfir Piqai l ] 

qjfi reii — 3pfq, %qft q gdqifsr, m ft q^i 

( qpf, %: q ^n#rai, qftr faqq I ) 

%ft$r q faqft i ( *t 

Sraft i ) 

q<Pm — qsjqflt goqfeqq^^q qrqifa, f|qqqg qfa 
qsiqT qftsgft ft | < qpfcm ^trtP», s*«pra 

fassqtflfa I ) 







g| gq an fiwti gdlarajnrsqqffearr vafirw 
jjqqj ( §§ ?qqr *m I qggg grcfeqT usfim qg m. I J 
qrf^T — ftai *r foarc. i qiiqt qf <m <$i w i qop- 
fld qp#r cr^rqqw I qr qj^; ars^, u 3 tt, aaraggt qT 
| ( frq % foqq. l qqq: qg qT&r qqqq. I qg^frq q^swra* 


wsrr | f% ?rar, q^q^qr <q %s# | ) 

^Rt TtPTT — f$, ot (%fe, 

qfcfoimi ) 

n^fir ^T — ^ q^gan qqjft^ i 
< frqrftSraiqfq: i% *Etsft srraqgqr ^rfq% i ) 

«RFr$RT — *J^ott 3 fr ft q^T aroft I ( * gggggi I ) 
q-ifw^I — i$ 3^3foi3f?if|;qqq3rF^^rfq!Sqfd _ qTSi53fT 

q^FrRHT — ft, squj^-feort ft qq^at qft^ 3 f I^FcR- 
JTffquT qilStqqqt qg^cT p# 3'qi^ | ( %J% 3W?- 


%5qfa sfqfoaq 

q^jvjqil — 3F^, OI *T3?T, q ^T3fqg|T, q qw, q qnot- 
qqqr | ?TT 371 ^II&T flt '*T%a[iRqTq qqfff3rft | ( ar$, q q^T, q 
qqqesq:, q araq: q #*fsw: i cirs fqqi q q^q^qi I ) 

^t^ftt — ft, gq q^ m qjrq^qrq^qsnq jkt m$ i 
< q qq qf qw^qrqqqkrq qqqfoi ) 
q^fq^T — qsi^, q ^5 I ( ^T^cn^q l ) 

^FtlfRT — qc ft q fqq I ( qqfo qq- 

q^qg^rl) 

H^T — srnftgq; i f% et wi zmw topist afsg- 
qqoqi | ( to. i f% q qq^HiissEiiHEggmJ. ) 


— %onq>qr q^ eH ( ftqt^ ^ qj i ) 


q 3 faq>| — # q^g qftqsft I (* *m a tfjFgg gftqqfa I) 

tRRrtMl— arf, oim % gf%sn?t I ( *&> safe t ) 



: I 


°TPT t 


fl 

( *H?r§ 3T$, g^RW^f 5TTJ7 1 ) 

wn-( ^1) STfiT^STf i 51 t 

( srg w?%%, *ng I gg <*rcr spr ) 

*Kfa*T ( ^ | ( Sl^R) 315^, ^ 

# 5<jfr3/ft i ( i m%, m * i ) 


Fcf ^TT 5RI 



T1?^T3TT gt% 3T?3TCrft3n 1 ( 3R ^ 

^^w^^ra^RTSSfiriXl'' 

q^RT — 315^, f%, gfr rgip qf3TKqi<re *f zy 
foftr l ( *n*f 5 f% 1 1 

g^f^RT— itf cTT^T iTfarftaft Iffo | ( «RT <n 

755?% I ) 

*T?fTO — ara^, ^ goftftrct st ^rfri gter or 
3#^3T^ | ( «ipf, *ift « ;nJSfcrr% i ) 


tii Truft 3°Tt l ( awGwwWi: 

Jfr^WR^^TrRI, R SRI I ) 

qrf^T — fa 3^r ^ gt 3T^^t forfNrat \ 

( foff<T ^ %SgH> K€TW 5% ftfaPT: I ) 

gfl^RT— p - 1g| I snfaa^ | *rr i ) 

( « ) 

3 ?% ^tst, a^rg^TOiif §1 J9$3J5S#13 I ?tt %of 

Vf j faf fef I % I ( ^ V&&;, *wfo> 'garc 

SRjSfaar: iRSlftg: I <T^FT W* I %8 %g I ^RTsSrSfe | ) 

" ( M P^IM f fejfo T ^Wrf : ) 

q*3THK — gtaFnt I ?& <$ ifcarenrftj 

m^ ^ qg ^ Ttr f%gf 

it^ u anfid fe JT^K I 





\o 


fftar stfrq 

fftaj Sift?? % 51 ^ || ? || 

^sf 3 mT^/| 3 faf 3 ;|DI Sffo qsvjl I 

^ ig?| 5 T^ 0 T qq*f || ^ || 

ST snq <$: dlar^a^T anroj^t ft apjpflfo, <m 5$ 

qrlft ^ qfaf^rsf I ( * 


3 >g qq p^ WR; 



fr srfeftrsfc? g^wn.1 

3 TfRT 3 Igtfiftq 5 TWT WF=q fq qifcraTSftq Sffgi || 

SfipS t%\ SRfefcT snre: \ 
flrftftqfta: t 3 m wr intr 11 
craw\A ql^ra^RTWFqqt fllflpqwid:, faqftdr«ii 
qRpan^rq^^^jrf^q I ] 

( q§foq qizq f*qr qqr 8 *rt: l ) 

( qq: qfosrict nr^a f?r$TO I ) 

3f% affl, ^igqoorif 53 qq<% qq^g | 

ST ^Of JTOf | fftf faf | flTcqftfTsfft I ( aft *IS1W, 

qftt ^crr: qq* 5 ifaq: nq^iftcr: 1 qppr wr 1 fas fire l ^Rsreirsftr 1 ) 


af? qsrfft q^lS fl^OT ^ ftqft SfT% I 
sfb>T sto qft ^T fa q s*f II ^ II 
[ qfe 35# mdi«fi)sg wr =q qiftr 1 
qftqi q#i^N; qjfrsfo q s%g cr^t 11 ] 


W$fi— 

qrfi; qrf| ^sfearfaq^wran 

q^ifft I? ^T 3 iqi^^f 3 n | 

^\ Sqfasft ^ 5 T 3 IT 

§® 3fft arf^fiflOT q^san II » II 
[fq g^r jfl f ^Pww a; 1 

tft <ft: qnf ^ q q qftrsftf^r fftq 11] 

3 <TOJ— ( ^ ^ 1 ) «$r 1 f 3 f qq?r q^Pr | ( *?* 

Jf 3 |fir Hq qqwqq^t |) 



feftqtsf : | 


«It^: — ( , frq£)3 qi§ I qfeqi$og 

$33 I ( iWfw i ) 31 foqtftfif qi^tt q£ft i 
( 3 ft, qrcfr l qicNrapi ^q$qq.i ^f PlM<frti*qi q^r^rf 
^q$® ufas: i) 

333TJ — <TT I ( <ritsg*TCH: I ) 

ilTfT* — ^ i ( qq qqs i ) 

— qnr qffqqt qfeqi i ( qjq ^srawft sd%qr i ) 

— «i&, °Tf °TS I ^qfeqT l ( ffa qfftq =qi5!q% i 
wq =q i ) ^ ^ | qrf| i | ( aft q m q qii i 

trasrfrwi i c qqg i eft i srfo stfteiq: i [ ff^r srgftq fci sftqfa i ] 
^ 1 ^ ; — ( ^raitaERKMw qgfaq f*qr sqqqq: i ) 3 ^ 
qirfRI^ faoarroTSf^T ^ q«3R5T^ I 
sq orerftro qsqf^sr || ^ || 
aTFTlfe OT qfTf^T 3*3^ | 

m ft f qjt^SRl^ qrrn^ q<q wzfc || ^ II 

( sft, <wkk t ftqfara*q *s*m I 

q^Rtsq fq qqfarcq srawFsqw u 
anqrfa q gNftrcrcqqqqftq gqq. I 

qqifa qj§ #ft*sqfc: q?qrci*s!r qqt il ) 

— qq qf£ qq qr£ i ( qq ^ qq ^ i ) 

— or s l qq qifc, qq qi£ 1 ( q q»s iqq ofr, qq qfc i 
331^3* — ( q^iqfq i ) of qq qit i ( qg qq <n% i ) 
— 3 $ »W$ i ( *«* jw i ) 

qTfTi — ( 1 ) ^ fc°er, qgtd, ftr I q^ q s^t- 

^qooj^ | ( 3ft gq^F, q^dtsftr | spps® d^gq^ i q. I ) 

frwp; : — 3T5i i ( i ) 

irnjTJ — 3rf®FT qans i ( wn sp ^ • ) 

4 r 3 T |3? — r^iq:q^ q&ft I ( i to m i ) 
qr$T.*— of qar*^ l ( ^ *»3 *faq wf ® I ) 



mmi — fog qsfc 

[ str q§faq mqq: i ] 

§q f 3$3*W0I^ | ( qj? & rn ^<t- 

^w>55qi qtrsfa 1 ) 

fH[^ ; ( 3WW | ) qjvj qtl f^ ) 

qtr 3Ffiai 3^3f^rq ^ I m f.d s^srq: 1 

( q;q ^<w«35qi q^TSftq I q^q, q%S*qiq> ^rq^pirflR^fiq: qqq: | 
d^Rfdi qrcqrfa 1 ) 

qr^r: — 3^, n% f ^ g^ 1 ( faqqt t^ram 1 ) 

— .<rsq cf&fo I ( I ) art ^ ^T, 3ft k 

g^Tj; | ( qq q£rft I ar§ 3 *q qqift, sr§ ^ 153 I ) 

^cf^j — ^q % 1 ( qq *m 1 ) 
fHif!^ : — ( qTn^ffPFq 1 ) ar^ q^ qr^fo 1 art fa t 
arsft gsg<| | ( ®Hqq w qqfa I 3 T$qfa q aqqt 3333 I ) 
qT^Ct — tig I qsq tr§ I ( ^r tlq: l qq qqg I ) 
qqTf5 >: — ( ^^tqr I ) 3f3T, 3ft 3^ g& I ( Sffa, 3T^fqqT 

sq^i ) 

qi^Tt — g£ I ( 5^ l ) 

— ( freSufti) art g^fagi* i(*tf wflftswu) 
^qqa:: — g#? i ( to i ) 
tfqrf^.* — #rt qfo^ i ( ^ qfaqrfo i ) 

qifc: — qa^j q ^^qoiq^ qrf| | ( q qqr- 

gq’fa.i fq I ) 

fh i f* ;* — tqqr* fo*qq i ft, mi Sm ^ 

qot q»f , 3fq^n; 3ft g#i I eTffa q 3fq^ 5m ^lq qiqfc | 

( SreM 5rar*q iifot l ?r, atiqfaq qq*qfa w; W; 3m*qfa gqsq » 
qqrft qqm alsra^q qrq% I ) 

«rr^: — ( ) gf, art i ^ g* <* art 
gfostrfo I err qara q ^sarr, mi gqooT I ( «is* 

qsii ftgop I 3fq qii I dciM* 4 # <T ^ 3P*? 





s&m, i ( s% qrcqrft i ) 

HT^Tt — -fas fafafasr qar^ | ( fare faffa jpf^ I ) 

— $st *t I ( $% 4 fan i ) 

HT$*i — HTcre? ftfafasr qsj^ | ( mk fa#q i ) 

mr **>:■ — fd 4 w i ( 4 *m i ) 

ITT^J 3?<qT0T ftfafas? qap^ I ( 3T1WH faffa qqss I ) 

?RTPR: q>&q q?TRq | ofa q *qqq*qq. | ( f^r qqRq I 

qqq qt qqqrefq I ) 

*1T ^: — *m 1 < *« l ) 

— *?°k %; i ( qffawfa i ) 3T5tT, fafaq q ^q?q 
^3iw fcqf^T ^ft gqoq%ft i ( ?|T *wm i ) 1 % qorrq — 
‘ fa ’ 1% I lf| ^ qiFq^^ | q^q | 3f^3T 

qfaqqof q^ I qt^ qsqq | |4 3Twq qq^qq I ( 3=^^ ^ I ) 
q>qq i qd ft 4 q^ i cr, qrspqrg^Treq ftf% ftcft^; 

q% qf ifq q^qjq | ( qq qqs I qftt:, qfafcq qjq?q qftq^q ^qreqft: 
§qq%: l fa qqq — ‘fa qrfaqfa’ sfa 1 5fa <r qwqrer qfaqjft I q»qq i 
qqrqT qf^qqq qq: I qq^qq. I f qq^q qfaqtfa I qjqq. I tftjsft qjq- 
q4ft qq: i ?i, qmrqqq^q fafa faqf^r qq qff q?qqpq: i ) 
qT5JTJ — <*T ^ I ( =T3 ^ * ) 

Wfmi — fd I ( i ) [ ?fa qqm i ] 

( qigv q^fa i ) 

<fa l W — afan, qfaqr^q q^rn^q j ( qfa: qftqppq 

qRqjqsqq I ) 

( qq: qfaqfaq^q;: I ) 

— qt:, ^4 fa rem gwmStergq q®qq I 
q qorqfrr qqqq fsrftrsRft szifo ^ Ptcqq^qiqqi 
gqftftq faqqqqrqq^ff ftqqqqT qgqwqft q%q li^ll 
aH4 =q I 

3°4 ^ref ^T%q 5Wf4q «n^q | 

5% gw q^q sft qs n t ii 
K-* 





3lfa ^ I 

^nscwfon qftftcmft: I 

srf^tf&wrfi: ?ihi ftftqrfM q# II ^ II 

( 3nratsq?5|qq | ) 3TiW9TTSfi <J%ftqSl qi*JT ^ | ^ I 

aiWiti sr sifqq I cT^psqFqnflH^ l (sifMr^ t>HiR»w: i 
3r#q faffePT I) 

3FT qz: Tjq^cTT iTcTt m q^f^STcfa^ficT: I 

3f4 qs: mqft^ sr qrqq£ m qz: im ^q || ? o || 

amqr foqq crq^t qifaqft I q) f| 

qp$%q n* 1 ^r fttffasr ^ ^ 5 # I 

itt^t: — T tqq sqqq | (wwi) 

wm*'* — wft i ( ** 0 

( mg*: qtffo I ) 

— 3^, f^^cr: I ( i ) % wstt? — ‘ arq 
ew&q ^fp&q%, «t qff^qfaqfcr |’ # l ?pqq ^ 
^=qq^ I (3W I) 3FcTWcrC^ | ( «,t I ) 3&, *W | 

3fqqft Ctq^ m^. | 

q: fcqeFcraHc#u ^ sggfcra* 

q^’WlsVft 1% ?T 3JFT: f^DT: | 

ST f^TfTf^PcTt =qs^ 

q^qrqqqfa^rq q^ra#q fo*ui H n 

°\ 

srqg I stj«jt <nqcaF?qqifo I ( i ) mgr, aff^^q | 

( STI5T: IftqfiHIfrifl i ) 

— feftci^i 

HT^: — ar^ ^'igqTOT qi%£ | ( art qssqtf qrcqfcr i ) 
2ff^: — st 3 q^qq^RRi; | 

itt^t: — qm q^r?n 



arsrcq^'qrfd 3f3f gfftftt ^rgqirot m qoufe; 1 ( qqfc, wt 

OWT I 5I^iMl<Jdl5q 5?% qpRqft sjnrfft I ) 

c^fw: — aft #, ^qoifareqRfrrc sra^rfft | cri^j 
q^Tlfftr qft ft qftft fiRF ^Tqfft | 3ft, 

g^iTfsfo fftqstsfft q>rcong. i 

q#^eRT3rRt qft ^T^ft c=iqi 11 \\ 11 

— TO, 3Z z&wm *W*% I ^ ^ fofl I ( 

qq qPRqft: I qfrr fftqq: 1 ) 

^rtf qfti aRqlRTR^r gqoftq#? i 

3RTqft qffeqg | 

iTT5JTi — cT$F> I ( vm 1 ) 

3$TO — qfr ft*rrft <rei srerfft | 
id'jJTJ — 3ff or f%°Tif^ | ( «re q ^T i ) 

^Jw>: — cRT q ^TWfft | 

JTTfT: 3f£ UT 3 tT qftgq. 1 qsft 3RRRTI gq q^ 

3rT3f[ 1 3?f onq mgs gg fern anfteanfo | apjorcs 
fft 3 JC 01 | 3tTT, Rfoq 3 i|rft 1% gqq^ | ( are q gq> 

qfagq. I ^HHOT: R JR^ gjfo I RSqfa qm qrgft ^ fcT filRT 

q&iTfo I SPRqRRt q faftfo | gft, Rfeqfftlsfa Rq | ) 

— 3ft, qj: Rffeqfrr: I 

ITT^:: — gq f | ( R ^ Rtenr: 1 ) 

— faqr ft RffeqfR: | ( ^«iii+«N*Pift m\ qqrfft i ) 

qTiJTi — qt6Tfft3TT3TTT, qsft sfa 3^ gq; ftf^qj 
qqftq Rqiftftraqi ) 

— qqq qcTqrftjqqq. | 

in^r — afc ft^aq, q^ ft ^gqwp^ | ( aft 
ipf® d^gq^qi ) 

^ sm^ii wrtft 1 qiq^wft i) 

( qigv q^fcT 1 ) 





qft% q iinura: ! 

( rh*: «qipRi$R #rrci gf§q*rt qqrfa I gqnq: qwlftra 
qrcq«j4lf qqfcr l iM^R^frr I Rg*r q§* m&fo I Wq 
qr^rfr l) 

m^Ci — 3^ a& p t&o<jtt&3TT3tT3t, q^jft qi%i§ I 
( aft sft p gsr^qq, fwwfa qrqqfa l ) 

gr|^j — 3ft jj^, aft mi wfaq qq qntq: | # qfc 
*T3ff& cni#«n%, qqr q^ftr | 

*n^q: — q§ qf^w^ > ( ^ i ) 

qfw : — q»q qejqftf I 

*TT'fT« — ( ^ *5* i ) q*q I ( ^ qf^q • ) 

( «is«q qfgqr =q^ft ^n%qi ^qr^nwftri mi r 
jq^isfepfr ^ qcfft i ^sfrsq^mfr I ) 

) q-^w/^qT ingft m i fqftfrq: | qspr 
53% **713^ | qrfoq =q m faqqqftR srfts^r, w — 

‘ 3ffqfqjqTUT jftqT^^q;: ftf^5R *RT *#sqftf | ’ |fft 

^R#^t SR^Jf^tfcT | rl^Jtrq^q JT^fft f 

( qfa PftcM^r: I ) 

ftqr^: — ( qqw 'rf^r ?|t 1 ) q^ qssrfa sforqifqq^qT- 
Si I rTT q?*T qfqfo^R | ( TOT ^RI^TFfT#Pf ) 3f^f 

qi^aiT^ f^ | (q?^qi^qifqqS95^ ^HR.1 ^ Sfoaift 1 *ftf, 
SNiTRmsfo? I ) 

— 3MV mWKW | f%, qq^afKai^ f 

( 3f*R AKUlHWfq I Mi, q«5R«Pil ) 

( ^ q«rr qaifir l ) 

*^RT— * *w* ( vm\) 
qreTffK t — 3f^f qfafiT^t i ( «n%^i ) 
q fR T jfr TT — 5$, 9RT|3 qf^aJR^ ( %ft, *bm- 

qtig q«5Fwq[l ) 



— ( aiRwra*) qtf gft* % * 31 **^^ 1 
91 ^1 *$ prf^ I 

% 3fcR^ 3Tlf&I3T *155 jjft£ q|f *!$% | 

cTTf ^OT IT OT 31 Sfr^Td ftlwjft || || 

^ 1 ( ** qftngfaww 1 §| qre qq^d 1 ) 

[ q flR^T m gfeT qfffcT uyq: 1 

q*q sqsq * qrq% * ^ ^Fcn^mt faq^RT n] 
sra afcftsfrr 1 

qp|T: — ( *$*$ W W* & I ) 3f%, ^ I ( »ft, 
*ft*f*l) 

— ■*¥!, 3f% Welti'S rTR^ $ *>£* 

3TWcft | ( *&> *11^ ^ ^5!'PldlWN<d 3 gpftSqspRf: | ) 

iTTfTJ — 9S*3sr qn%q>r wm 3ii% 1 cn 

<3[/| 1 sfirqi 3ig*%f | ( ^ S&nfar qifasr 1 

<T& 1 ^RWig^R: 1 ) 

( ®T5i3tq ) 

^*qrr;: — trrr, q^peftonfi? qftfr at 1 ( *ra=, qq^ftrrci 

qfag: q: I ) 

*T$t: — g^r? gqoont I ( 1 ) 

— ^T3133 JT^31 | ( <M3>« *Rqr ft%qqra: I ) 

*1^5 — »$T f^r 3f^r frlSiftaf 3PJIrT rrfawft I 5TT 33Rt- 

^ft>q Jrofc*? I ( ^ '#*** ftwqpnr qft«qfcr 1 1 ) 

[[ sp^ftn qq^r^iqrs aft qqrfir 1 3 
M^pfo T — §5t a?^ 1 qr 3T5$n qs* qr 3^ 1 ft qr 

ftft 3j# ^qqftsrf^ 1 qr *3r*. 1 ( $q 3*ft 1 ^ qft 1 q*q 

*ft MFf qr ffaqtf sqsffafa 1 qr *q* 1 ) 

#*TfE* — wn% 1 3^, qre feg% Jr 1 **- 

q^ft f?r l #nr[3RqT ft% ^rq^ftsnft \ ( »sftqiq? 1 sift m- 
#3* ir ap^rr 1 ^qftsK^rs^ 1 $qr*q*q I ) 







— i^TRI qRT foteT af^R I ( 3S*Rr ^ 

ftrt^r^JT i ) 

— araq, q&f% fMN^i i arFtfte first ^n \ 


( 3#, ^JfrT ftrfecTT I 3TI^^Ffl afrlT I ) 

— 3Tf^rrf^foat 3^0? qteroT | ?rit <Tft | 



qftq^t I 5Rl^ra: | 


) 


^RT^FJ — cr^t arsiq, qtr tetffc: anflteiw gfift ^f&rar 



If arnT^ i ifft *rq qfote ^sffifif ^ 


3 fSt I 3r <nfetr f^ar^t f^qr#, 3^3? or 

afqfof | % sffoii q^%T I fteqfrq qsrqRaf f^3f 


afTfmar 3tqjp^, 5RqTJT3fq*^5 3 ? | ( crt a#, qq ftara* anft- 
’Wqj g W^qi^^q f ^^PTcf : I fRr Mfiqqfa ft ffi re 
an3: ggfacn l qwu*i : ftqqsfa: fi rq q r fl , q qftqqfa, aroi^ foq- 
I f% qgqr I flfy i R i q i »U ' i|Hiaq< qgR ) 

*KpWf — ^r flffi a?5J3nq qaiRfR^ goTTt =qtftar 3R- 
^et 3f#F$f^ | (^ I^Ffarakl qqfcqRTO? l) 

^RRRT — rn 5^, eif I *rq ft q*q «Rr ftajqor qftrf^ | 
( *rrg l qqiftqifa fq%q flPqvui. I ) 

^ — 3TST, rift ?Tft I ( I ) 

tep >* — arsiq, ^ firft qfMft I ( • 

srcft: I ) 

^FtKRT — fa sq^fafqt ^|rft | ( ftawift** «f?n I ) 
^RTff;: — 3 nqre fr* f ft ®rq q«w arwanq ftoanfH;i ( 3Rre*ff- 
?ftq ^*mrqqi foiraq. i ) 

«ra^RRT — fa ^ arrteft I §gfi ipn ter ar I aftq§ 
asrqg fffi ter | ( faro *ra«*H. i jgm ftqw \ 


ate <T3T*t!3 qqfa i) 

^ — arsr, temtaft q§ gt I ( *n4> m m p 

tep;:~3^r, ^ frffi art ^f^ftaiw m ®r ante l 
5 ft q^ $te r > qterft 1 qraifteonte apsRii^ «fw \ 



fefHtSf : | 




< 3#, ?Rq qjq q ^Rlfa I B W$ 

qqfoi wtam aq#qpR% qro i ) 

^RjlRT ( ^KMW'fcJtf I ) 3f5TO 9RTJI%^ ^ *W?U 

^ angora I qre&osar \ qfaqqt arsrce sn^fc i 
( vu^^AdjtiH. I ^wmi i ?iF5i^nF ^ i qftsra aqfer 
qi«i<r i ) 

( %ft q*n i ) 
i ) <m arsr^n^rrcsf oim^rroto? 
an^ I 5TTf arspar^Tfr, sng | gc^rq gq q£ afNftr i ^r 
SOT 5T0f | ( lief qRqjffoq I ) 3{5fq;, q^ | sq^ot faift- 

%g 3f5T3ff I ( WIT^T^Rq q pwW^qg^ q 3TRV I qig 3TF4- 

qreqq, qig I sfaqr t^r ofafe i ^r: qqqq: qfafa 1 qq^tf, *R3 1 

3TRR I ) 

W^ T ^ TT — ( qgqf^ 1 ) arsr, §£r qt wif^T3Tt I (*n#, 
fq: q qffo: I ) 

#^:— 

^ 1 ^ 1 % ^ frspit q>ii: or qor 1 

% ^ fq or csnonfc % ganfitrcifa 11 ^ tl 
[ qqRRqq: *5T§ W5R: qqq q qqfa =q5JR® qqq I 
q: qqfogqfa q snqrfq q ^r^tqqpi oiRift 11 ] 

SRRffRT — *& wfr I ( 1 ) 

^ cm af#or qf^TT3% fqRt {*f I =em%- 

xnsR^t ar q% fe ?ifq 1 q£r qrawafasiq^ ^t- 

gqoorar ^ 1 ( qqqfqtfq qu%: qftqRq;: f^tsfiq 1 qrfcqi* 

g^r q dt^^% l 5f ? s q fiq qfq: I q% qqr ^qqqqt mjyd qflqq)) 
HTgr: — f*£ I #rd % I ( qfBI^qtSfiq 1 gf^Sftq |) 
^ 5ife3r#aBT q 3rg5T^3d% 1 5iq^ #Tar 

^rarr qqiujqj {qsfr q^W^rq^t qiqgqqq: I qiqq gqipfif jMWH. l) 

q^oft ft 

anffcwsfar. 1 tit, m l arciomy arai arat 



ite qf^rr^fc 1%, 5?«n*rc<JTar §4 | ( 

««§55cRi qftnr sdwdis^f^rr | | a^% sf5ft^cPRqt:, 

trsr nftmKqd# , & Rawi ?t l ) [ **iw;;£^i$«j 

^n: sr*Fs^r I ] 

( 3$rt i ) if arson ano^ | ( qsnriwrofcr I ) [ ffir 

ftwbW I l] 

HT*p;: — 3^i^r % i gfad % l ( i ^Ntsftr i) 

^ W q$ ^tf 3f(|c5f^cl 9 1 

^3JRf&lf^^t3{0II, rP}T <£ % gf|3r#3RT | 

( i ) 3jsT, spanf^ ( q^nf«t S&cr, 3$ arft^st 

m d&nft, it vfom: I a#, i ) 

W^ti — 3^ cr^ I < ^ *wa i ) 

— apf, g^fTOT etfeaft I 3*# 5 aftra: I ) 

*rn 3S awfcr I 

apqfa qqtf^qaiDT an^T3prft qj^OT II ^ II 
<Jlfa W afDOTrr s^5T I 

[ SPFT r* H3^ <d<S$&ftdd I 
srerfa *R^rq^i#q^Fcft ’pzra^r il 
q#r W? I 3RT3T m i ] 

^ <*r *Rtfo, rf[ or clfo t arfa 

waft | ( q^tesi# ^ ?rt jt i atf^r 

^rspr g«flw snw i ) 

ijf^j — arf^r ^i^qouf «rift^ | ft mt I ( «fer 
qRsfrMfrwn) 

ms wn^t 3T5f^i pgiwT j «if| 

*nf£ I # *rq ( m wawK wwi nEwmfo i s# 

5#l«n?qj#w# i ) 

( «** «IW I ) a&, tf ^ 



i afrar®^ l g<*fr ^ ^ * | ( aft, nqft <r 

* ajjRcR W! I 3TPT5g | gj^jiT ’ | 

[ fft ft*K l *3 l | ] 

1 ) qf%g?r »t^t sfeajsjf^w I 

< 3 #, qftgif *r§t srtWicpptt ) 

3PERT$RT — cIT *T*3§ I 3?sr sFgaroft | ( ^sFHJ5 I 

^ra *pr: srarafti l ) 

— 3f5T^, 3^ ^'7 m qfesFqffSTTRT afi^rar^ | 

< 3TFf, ^T Tf^R^FM faTcTR I ) 

qqPTCfrT — 3TSI, iR TiKR^T f3T 7^1 fasptraffc gt sk 
3f5f°T | ( arm, q*7 ^Ranf^T im ftrak, 

« ggj*R$i: g^F7: 1 ) 

4m* ( 1 ) aPTOI^ faFJ3f | m 

P3*a»fe«Pl | (TOR) 3f5W[, 3Tt ^Wr 

i m zffctfe ?i^?moT% ?rpt{% ^pn%- 
ajsrarnjr ^ 3***^ I ( ank ftp OTiftfcftn i «&*i 
3Tft, 3T^cR WWir# ^ftRlft I cRRl^T 

SEIRWm: 5frT *ft ?nklFirtkFWTft I 

<W*qfrn — 3T5i, 3# m&m i ( *A *& i ) 
fta rn fr? * — aw^, ^ fam<* i [ sfa i ] 

3^tnr 4 ^ Jr sr rorst i 

*3^ qT3f^^r II $V9 II (Rft, f^F 

ftrm: i ) 

[ ^ft im Rit^ l 

ssftt ^ z # t t knfRifa fttftRTft ii ] 

(k»ft ^R5: 1 ) 

) a&, f% o$i^ ( ) % roir — 

* <# ^RftlRan^ ^2^5% orm 5 ’ % I 
a®*, sprang jfwt itftawr njai i 3f? 7T ft? jw i^on i 
awyysri^ a i g f^ l^r ^ ( *ft> fltftrasU ^*r»Rf — tor- 



%qrai5 qiq fcq# ’ %fa i srfr, arraNr q?q*ft Sifokr 

M I 3T*raT ft qfftq I 9 «ff*Hft R W g8 W l fi l I ) ( ffa ftwci: I ) 

— qrft qrft 3f5tarr i ( f* fW i ) 

^ ft cr ^aWROR, ar 3Rqft qft^ 9T5T3f 

or iftafa | (5%^ ft a sfejwwwi, q Srafa I ) 

(SfO 3T5TQ;, ^ft| (^, ^1) 

oRFrT^TT — W3R3T, qftggg^ ^#3I%| rTT ft °o^| 
( *>■%« Rftp5# 3WF# I rrfft I ) 

— (sftsw) afst^, q%^n%, ^ ^ooi^3W 
<TC$qt <q f^fn ( arft afowifo, wo *pf<£^ qqqft q €85 ) 
^F^Rt - — W^RST, ft ftqj ( ft ft* I ) 

— fOTT§; 3T5T3H I aft % ajsrajrcr ^gojjftgaft anq 
*ft 3n3ST0Tc*|jq qr%3f qfftcsj qRlf^3T qf-xT *Nftt *Fi^ 
^TWq anftuoft | ^ 3*jf 5T&iai — 

‘aprdfar qisaj^nq 3q^f w gqqiqrcn^ | 

ft ®r S faw g# & Wtft ^ ^ II u II 

aifft ar I 

ftsiftr 3f ftf^r qf^r^3fT | 

3S3n 3T *3TOIf*arR5qfesRri 5 || ^ II 

?fd cm ptf&mr q>5rq^JR^rf| g^oTfeft fftar ai3jft g g^fty 

amTW*U&l«l, gqrgjf^t qf^sqrir^n rm qftsqf^ogff^anqTaioi 

f^%3{ ^rFcft ftsltT ftftqaf Jljftfft gpftof — -‘ 

qfoqraraft qraRfaft * ft | ( ^qTqf I q: qarpfrq: % o zqft ^ m 

&&&, q 3TF3RW4 q^rqi U^RR SRIRT^T q*!R Sqftq 5#qtqqtf- 
qq#>?: i q%sqRft qqje aftr — 

o 

[ ‘ a)Wcr qi^qq Rfiqqi<|^ fuwarqq. j 
ft q <qg Srai*q gqft *q nl?r ii 

9#f q i 

^Rsftr flfqi% ’qr ^wrssr i 

qSRJW II 





n 

cRKfcTfBfftcRT W S W»K<^: psqffcfWiPF WTT3T- 

fef: i <t q qfeis^f f^FT*PR #& fesq <ww> ftw 

Jfeq 35^=35? ^ — ■* q, qfopqn- anw ’ i ] 

^FrTfPnTT — ( ) afSTW^T, qer^T I ms.:, 
q|r SWR: I ) 

3Ptt£^; — q<j gvnrq gon$ 5W sjsrqr I 3qt fqf^oq- 
<^«5^t«Kh^Wai 3^^ ^RTCqftwTlts qR55tR3T eRfR 

3 qfcq3f qoqg«;^q qq, onl ant, 3RTanq 3ioqfio33|q 

fr%q, qmqsaiq 3*gfe3i 3*gr?i3T anqon^r 

^rfof 3 f ananR^r etpfc*ft 1 ( l mqqnft 1 

q% qfararc^s*^ q 

wt q%<% o r qq, qffcqf^, 3qqfarq*#*?3£qq%q, qqq^^qq 
rtftoqwqsSifq^ ’i^qRifer: q f?qcft 1 ) 

^ TC R fc e T — ^ e^T I ( 1 ) 

— 

3ncft»f3;oT efte ct f^ettetereg 1 
3>3fTPr3fr qq et ^cFcTCeftqt qftsqqq* IRo II 
[ qqq qfrq q $ferq fo mtMftqqq q, i 
qtfMlT qq q qnTFTOftqq: qfarsrcj: II ] 

^tr^tt— ii^^r .1 ededi (ss ^ to 1 qq^ : 0 
vtiyrc ;— ad 3fsrq, ‘ erf l q°q3e:3r, erf ’ % 
»#3fiRr wc(t, fae*rcrcfrcn for qTq, q$d qesjqr eaRt 
3«r|dti 3nf% 1 ed snsq, q&q § 00 ^ qifeqfiqri q^rgfasr 
35 tfs aftef^sr qs? qrarcaft qq 3 # fosrd 1 

( crt qft, ‘ 5 f&iwwi Weft, HqWCWRT 

?q ^:, q^r: qfeq q»aNpRi<fl<v 1 <rt qft, q%q qjqqTq^fwnqft 

qw 3pet 5w fowrrq qq^qr qtfuft fee: 1 ) 

— qjoqgjor, qqtfft frq f% qd qrdf§qqifad 
qrqrc^t q 1% I ( qpfflfc dwfoSiq qRftfiqqfan qrcrcd 
I ) 





— 3 ^, ^ or snonfir | ( 

WT%T g§ <T »F* * VRlft I ) 

^rt^tt — opr fa too | ( ; n*ifa zw&nm I ) 

— & oim 3rsr3n ^r mg | ( ft ooto greqg I ) 

[ ffrT gRHWPRfrf | ] 

tWt T ^ FTT 3JSRT^5rRe | ( sn^RTCSrFR' I gRfaOF 

— 5RO0P3^3T, 3}Sf3n^ qi5fR3!T | ( *■%*, tfWT 

OraW mgP?F: I ) 

— 3tt, *toft 3fsi3nq qprrcait | ( of, w oriNn 

UOIOJ: I ) 

4 *FtW TT — ^'TO fo, ^ £ qiRrfrfeaf^ i ( ft a 

I ) [ ?t?TT)TCii g^THSfcT I ] 

O I ) TO if Stlfe 3T5?3fiq 
qiqR^t I ( «lsra 1| ttlVRT 3TRki: HRR^: I ) 

WiRtaT- — SROOT^af, qcaqr cfif| afSf^l^T | 

< +<»%«>, 03*0 %^RT fgfa^TCfrT: I ) 

q^oj 3ft qTftoi q§^* rpg ?n?*, | ( Q^ft npfor 

JTf^iFgiT^I ) 

5R=F?f^T — fM*fc°T aff^aj 3n^3f ajaror^ q*o*s I 
£ %fe, 'Rqm: l ] 

( ffa Pl«hWi: l ) 

fftr *m fit?fi$tef : i 



( qfaqfa I ) 


§q*r ftwi$q*q% qrfaq fcrsq % fir I 
ft#t q°T qfeqiqaa^fr n ? n 


qfl q 


5i«iq^#i^ dt ?Tfe #&<[ 

qoqqqqq^ q qfe qil^q; | 
s^qqqqg# q qi% qifer 

ft q£iftqail$r qq% qftgq. ir u 
q»i ft q^r sFSFroe^r q^?q I qftqrcft; q^- 

quft | qsrftq qTq’sqft | qj qrq ^Tf^3TT5?qT^[q qgq ^ft^qql 
gaq: qi qrqgsfirqp: ^q^i ftsfNteft sfrqir | 
flgq: sqsqmKtft fqw #nwi: II 

arfq =q i 

q ?r% qrcfag- 

jpqqqqq^q q jehtc qtf^q i 
^nrarfwg% q qqq qrcfag 

qfsfa q qq% qrcftgq. II 

*nfa % ^ 4^reqr i y t qpft £ri qq?q I I qqfa qiq^Pt i 

d<iH&ftj i «mgw f qqq qrcqfa I [ qq ^qfcr i ] 

(qq: q(%qfr =qwt faa^q I ) 

=3T^tT: — qft qft, *m ^r^q ifftq. | sftqT ft 

qmrag^riMr I fq: i 

sc«t>foq*q «^n35°TT qq^n 
q%q% ftrcqfo 5T5R> ftqft: | 
qwrqT fkw ft^g^mi 
waq qqqftlft^: swft: \\\\\ 
fog&i — qt, <# i *ft q«iN: i ( «ft i ^ q^s ) 

— qd, qi*lfa&T *fta*u 





— JUT 51* §lfa sN fW arT3ffa | ^T3fT^ 
q3*?ffa, 3f ^T3I^f m^cfOT | #«T3TI 5T* ^3f q^cft, 

faoqomWT fa3f frft, arfaar f§3TF3ffa | fa *»T^ 

JTT3RTt, ^l^ufitFfafad ^f3<tfa^t fa3f W3 3f5RT>, fag- Jr 

ui ^T3?fct | ( *w arqgwfaw $rcq *pfa i i%rt 3*§<t trenqr, ngfaw ^ 

^iq^t wm I tft cnfiasf^ qsnft, 3*R<RFta qfo, arfa4> ss?^ 
«F%fcT | JF^Sfa m# FFT^, S^faRpfafltr ^ *F* 3PR, 

ft Jr ;r iN% i 

x fr ^T r;' — tttq, qfa vn^far^r | * =* 

wqftge: i 

*xR =q iTT* ^ =* 

wtifocr =* ^f^er =* =* | 

faqr q^q=q%%iJn%^ 

^f|ru qfa vfasfa^r II # II 

3lfa =* I 

g rTFT ^f?TC: feg =* rFefteR | 

q<qfJTmfa Jj^ri^iTfT m fa*fa I 
f^qfag g*«j vfeii *NTfa^nft<T 

wm fa^sfq jfmeifa JT^rfa ^tfa it n ^ n 
fa^RTt — *t *3rw, arrwcTw^ifaqnqf §t fs^T fa §tjt i 
*T rtf iT^f | <. swtafaft ) cT3Rg, fojT ^Psf | qet fa 3PT- 
3{R^{ fa3r artarra \^\ aRlft^qraRfat affofa ¥1*^ =q^t I 
(faqq^r, awiw««#=wfa3 §*t $qf*r afa gars i <rp»rsBiq: iqq^r, 
qqq q*q I ifai5^«K£MN'i>m **re i fliwwww<kKft ^miaFsr: i) 
WfrV , — g*ws wi | 

are* fa 5 «t fafocTSRreros | 

arOTTTgFT q*faq?q faqmrofaqiqfatB*. II 5 || 
fa^TO — **, ^ 3P5TOT Jr?*: I qfqrorar, toot*, 3*?T- 
&fa 5 *r«ot, I ( ^r ; > wwrt **f* I q^H*, agrsq 

SR*, i ) 



: | 


?V9 

— 3F5ffa%3fTf goftarfa | 3fi*fa arsrwi^% | 

tTT 3fR ^an^3T I ( rTSTT f^fT I ) 3f35f, c^fft | fa%3f, 

gtfa ^FSlfa I qjW fal$M 3TT?T0t forefa^ 3TS3TT I ( S f riftUw 
froi4i<i: «£# 1 arms affa^re^n ^r^gj^%^qrfir 1 ant, qfa 1 
j^r, ?qpffo mK l are areft M^rorqf 1 
[ 3T% gfoqtMfow : 1 ] 

— 5TfJnOT3T, ^3?fbT3f g^fafa qi^rt 1 ( WW, 

aqfaqrereiire qj^ qrftjjJi, 1 ) 

^T^tT: — ( I ) 3f5J gFRft Rstfafajj^ I 

fas: — ai5ift%ar, aft qifoTSf 1 gt qi<ui | ( '<*&■ 
Iftw, fpfW gf^f 1 r qr^ sfR 1 ) 

ft^TC — C 1 ) tt qaf^f, qsr ^rf&r <?;rtffa g€r wqsf 
qTf^ 3 f Vtft 1 1 3 w spfor qr^rt qtartfa l ( ^f> *w v&ft 
aoren 5% ^jqr qnfrq ’Zfqfe 1 ?ii gwtiwr qr^V wqfa 1 ) 

^T^BTV — qqw, ^rcr, fqpq? Jifm | qfoprqf: qi^ srsji- 

i 

3f33ffa%3f,^fa 33^ I ( 3fftt%f, ^pfR I ) 

( f^qqssrqi 't^/id l m<*l qyi^hwlct !•) 

^I^ti: — ttort snspjrcq qi^qj^ 1 

fa % T5: — fa> w qitrsgfi: I 3 ^r w ai ft<pnfr»i faar 

goitfa ^tfa^sqj^ 1 ( fa w qpfc%: i JRI 3 ?pftr 

faji — 3f33rft%3f, sr*?dr qf| gq^i ( *nttor, mm: faf rj*i) 

fa^PF: — sw pqqiiJTTqr |0|tr, ?w ptopipt *r*ir 

artspfqfH Owr st^RRi nfa 5051*:; sr stsnwJfRi qfast tor: 1) 

fajj — 3 rnfft% 3 f, gw fa ( OTT 1 ) 3 f 33 rfa% 3 f, 

gt a ppwpFsar m faqT, gs ^far 1 ?rr ^ l ( *n48H 
q*nPr qifawnfa l affair, wgq^pg m ftqr, arearat =q l qfpr 1) 
[ ffa tuqi faqSRf! I ] 

1 ) 3f53f fa gt fasfc I fa *pi 





=qtd fir orfo, grcfrq g^ forcrttf or afsrcrfc i ift qsrcs, 
3^¥Rn;-cirj^i553f q%3jrft ura^ | ( 3rar%tfrref<r i ftw^rafoqr 

qftrsft qrfer, q qq ^r: gq tef%( Hiwft l ^ qqw, 3f«w<qg:- 

5it^f i ) 

^TCTrn— 

3f^ sr^q qq^Rn't'jcT qq qwrq; i 

q*qic*qq qrcq %r crmrqsr <rcqr. ^ tft: ||v»u 

( fast qrcqq;, ‘ q ctft ?qwm. — ’ ( 3IH ) sfr gq: qrsfrT I ) 

— aifa f^T3^ W*. | ( afl^ ftsifa *wr I ) 

^T^rr; — 3f«f | 

^r ft Rtef qqqrq^Rqjfi sw&n^rqs'fcflq jth, i 
3f^q^qr 3T>q *TT Hgwq qR^q q^fcT || C || 
Mffi=K : — qi gl*g: i ( <raqfon i ) [ *qfafcr i ) 

[ CRT: Mfasifa I ] 

5rft^FTJ — 

ficqr ^r(RqRoTTC§qw%^i 

=q q^r ^ qptfqRfq; | 

ft^wq ?q ^fcrg£q??: II ^ n 
( wwi i ) aRr, qwrcqgqq^ e WIF^f: \ 

?r«TT % I 

gqftg^REmRR q^c^orRrf^qrift^ I 
srqq^^fif^RT ?3JfftRq qrcjftq gforlRr || \ © \\ 
f5trqifeqjT##c w*n qft£rsR*F i awHEtePft ^ 

sn^qraftr sqqrfa i qt:, 

*m sfaRrg q^i gw. *q$f =g qg$f 

*r qsRTqftwsfN? q ?r^ | 

^TT^fRT q^jftqqif^ ft q* STeft q fcqrafe- 
*tfqf &q qWHifaq3- g4 ®tfr sh%n li ? \ II 
gfegcqigqift | 





9 % 


\sr. 5 qfow ^ *ft- 

ferftqr q q ^srqiqrcqq: #t: sFftT^r vr^g; | 

«3R8tftomqT q sfotf SR 5«f *ft- 

=q sr qfoqR«Jfafe«J Jr || ? ^ || 

( fair* i ) ftqnft^^qfcqi% : qJTq ^^q gft: sjk^ioit 
*#R tarc«rc I sqr, fatrsqq«J: | qwr^^gqfOTi %fe- 
^roR i 3f5r qtfsrrc*** qfterfJrqpft tffegcqRqrft i ^ 
qqqqr qrqqjqiftjqT qgftq: qsgqT^tsftrq: i crq«rr — qtoaqr- 
»nq;#oR, 3fiireq»RF ^rg., foosqqRr frqqq, q ire qq t q i 
qreqfafo | q^ q%sq; l qq 

qqs?n^RT qrcqi* qisqq? 

qyqft *qf&?R <jj%*qq. I 

qqf#F&r s^rqpqicsrf^q 
s|F # q qftwq qiftr trcr: li ? ^ ii 

qs;q q%g % <£<%** qq qfrqcr | qgcqi^qrft i 
apTig ^3 w Mr qiferTg 
srrc^qrg ftqqrg q q>?qqTg i 
iei qqrqqq^ srfMfoqqf 

Jr qqft qtffa =q II? » II 
qqt qs3H fqRqn^%qiq, qq: qjqqjqiw} q^q^qrq ^qqqjq, 
qqt qqt qVrraiqfq q*qft 5m: ftpqi i crq =q 

qfi§tq qtqfrqqr Jr I 

qjqqr ftgqi^ q qi ssqfJq tf§}q: i 
m ^ qftq qft qq qfcqreft'qfa n ?<q ii 
( q*q q^r i ) ffogq. i qqrm?? Jr I ( ^ Rq 1 ) «rt, 
& q#Mta sror^ qft«qfa | qftqqfa ft qm awurer ***$- 
< wwws >. ft^q^ rs ^q ft w r i fq: t 





qjqqfr qtfqirr- 
Sr&r qfqqf^ ^rcmfrTi^ | 

33TJ3*Ft 3qfcT «F5T^ qsqi£ 

3[gw qftegarrh qRIgq =sr it ^ (I 

qrqfoqr q>4 l (q*w i q ) qq^iBrqttqtsq I 

fagss^ | 3fft=TT ?£rsft3 l ( qSn4fa3Hf4| q$r foqMr 3?sqfr i 
fR I ) I ( 33 : q* fR €§l q I ) 3&, 5q$fa | 

R^q: l 3«n i| l 

fcreT q$q*q §qo?fqiiu ^i%#r frfaf 1 
fourfa q^33q:e3if3T §qqR#q q>q faqta n^n 
( 33 : qw f?qn ) e3#sq qfa: I 3q§ 1 pn%rrfa 1 ami 3 
mqts^nfq 1 Ri%3?q I (^ 1 ^ 1 1 ) a?4, 3 qjfera^l 

33: qnft%qrq 1 ( £§r * 1 ) 3ft, 33353 §H 3 . 1 *33 I 
anercsiH? sKgsisqifa 1 q ;4 4 fcifs*q f 4 (tfo qiqi^q. 1 331- 
qc 3fe S 3% qrffr | SR 3 W® *nM4 | ( €|T 

fernreiiR i ) rt mq^ qfPss^qK^i w® \ qqcnq^i 
( #t wsw f) qq§ | qq 3rq ^ | qfl&ft <>sfq- 

§H 3 . , 33 q**n %mq 4 sqq. I ( qwfowi q i ) aft, q*3r4- 

gfrqftq qftqsqq. I 3*n f| I 

ft:*i3ts*q 3 qr%3: i^qi^qpfit q^r 
s/£qfefatft%3T 3 faqRT 3Fq 5 cft 3^1 1 
313 ^iwnqqionf^ 

4ft qrfa 3 3$Ri%ft wi^qga qft n^ll 
(qjRnqq^Rq I ) aft, qjq $ 5 *: | aft 5 ^: | arq qo?q: | ^qqfa 
4ftrr | q% q^TT: 1 anft 3 * 333 : 1 qp* 3f3qrqr4w »kP^ I 

apjqr 3q3Rcqqi3jfogtfa I 3$fi q*3flfefefrsq^, 33 *R- 
^qi^qqnr ^sq 31*3% I 33t3lft 3T3 qrfsfeqftq 

gfts 1 333 i 414 jrf&qrft I ( q*r fw ) 4*4 3 

Rjfawtffaqfo I ar4, q?3?«fe^5q^i 3331 qqgnf^r r 



icfcitSf : | 




I ) 5T3IW, &3T &33rft I 
ftq tosttfa I cTT fasg ¥R ^ g;roaTW3T^ i ( 3r mm, qfafa 
iqqcr I =4kiSfr qwft l ?r|$T3 qqrfaq i ) 

$fR^: — f% fna^^ni aftsi ^ sfttrsFftgqssfti 

trf&fi SJnqRC^, ScT I ( f|I I ) 3T«r, 3M<5TR- 

e^^^'WPTT^ I qqg i g^rfe i 
amr :t gxK geqro pygqjR tfi-fagq; I I 

— tft msm, arfr^l% jft^fOT5RTrFig, ^ ^ gquaT- 
vfo^3i trr *tir% l ( % ®raW) srrf^tsfa %to , jr>prfit, qtra^rWt 
q gsnft i) 

qff^: — 3Tfr^5Rqoftqr ^ jfNfiRi snsrqqpqr =q I 
<rpnft i 3i«M *mafo srefa: i arf^r =q hr attafofiqqR- 
*n&r. qftSt i ?r mqcq%qift l <renq \ gq g^t 

W qfet SfaWtqft W^TT^Rqftgq; | gq qejjqT- 

ftr&q ftqffart RfrTq^qqTR^ | stst^t qqFw&i^q- 

g&Jf Rfrrrpqq;i^| m ft =q#^tS5Tfcmffq5W gq: qf^T 
qpT qr§rqt q^iqqq?Rqfi§w4jTg%n% | qjdfa snsrorer 
jpjfqg^ | ( sfa fagqfir i ) 

R^k: — ^ q3i«i, t 3RTc?*ft i ( 3r mm, te- 

«rsi^: | ) 

qftmt — faqswi^: I if^roqfi^Wf qsqfR: | qqg I 
wtftst srftrqrft l ( mete ouroaipfttfcq gsrrft i ) 


R<£w: — qfts^i ( gto i ) 


^rf^i- 


qRTqqqq: I qftfcH.1 

t, m. it i i 


( *quft fo#rowi *q qftns , w$ *?reqrfa I ) 

$ffw: — wwq, q^sR^i sis^ q^f^&mfor 

qsR mwqf^ ?p# qifacrat. i « mm gifts: i 







q^crsflg q?S f^qrfo =q qrdfrr =q n || 
g^I^d^TT Rpqjw4 'Vtf&Wli iT^ffa | 

( qfiwi^w q l ) aft, <733153; ^ | m d§r<>T: I *qg t 
^vftjcan l%Slft I 8WI *m?fr 5TW srfasqKq d^fot: I qTSf 
insrk: qM w asrcot $sft 

?^t spfot qqar: I 

HFTT ^^<k%srcq^ *p&raraRft 

tfqt *i% gq&i qf4t qFsft ^ IRoji 

3ffq =q | 

gspT & qqt RrR: RsrcI qqjrqft: qftspftr =q g?q: | 

ST?T §q gq^q^N^sc fqi |q =q s& =q Rif: n ^ ? \\ 

( qfaq ) 

«Piq>l — f^r, qrfk^aTReT^iq q^ qtamaJi I 
qrq <q I ^ | 3f5fft%3f e#Rr ( st *t faf, qRsfr- 
?H5?iqi ui^l sfaTRqr: I %scqq q ?^q% I ^ | 3TF^faRIfqift I ) 
( ifa qfasrafo i ) 

i fas^i i ) qw qft | qqg T 

JT^lfo | ( sfr fawq: | ) 

«Rrq»T — ( i ) f?ft, 3p?M % efa q;f^3r 
qRt Rtsf# i i Rt%3{ a^ai qqftft | ( ftjww i ) 
3T3ifo%3r, stit 3%f| i apfro *rt sft qrfaar ftaRft i 
( si fas <3 fas ®rjipf jj^ q^faqi faqrafa l qqg I Jfai 
qpn nqtqqrR i «n^q, ^fri&fqe i srcupfe ^ q$fan 4}ft 
Pi^WJ i 

f^w: — ( i ) an: frcflq; qfK I fa wfa — ‘ %t 
qrfaar =$Rt fasfiqit ’ | ( m zmi sfcfr, & qqfa ‘ qR q^faqr 
qfaSfanqn ’ I ) 

wm, m qRfi&q i fa ot w. I ( *n*> 

«r® qfafar I fa q SWra qqq.1 ) 



ri#fr5f : | 

— w. <4tq;, fa nqT% — ‘ §fcar faar §arR3r 

toiIH ’ ftl qarce ^t^tt, ^fft 3ife I ap^iq *rt: rpr 
3^3T =#Rt f^TWrft | ( an <UFTT: 51 ^%, ft? nojfa — ‘ (Iftqfaq 

JSRSWlfelH. ’ *fcT % q^qq, ^^Srfrfg | 3Rnq> nft q?q 
^^PRT: I 

TO 4 W — nn§ 1 nt:, 3R qftfNfr I 

f^fi: — -nlr, 01 qfttrcft 1 nqq | ( nn n qftqn; i 

^WRri VRRI ) 

^T^n— I 

f%^r«K: — tfr, <*et i ( ^ : , i ) 

^T^fr: — ( 1 ) 3rcr ssfarinrsn ?rRr: i 

^ftq^qffcTcrsqtsn 
f^rcfo n#3^«a n®q& | 
qgsqqq&pitatfKt- 

knftq Qifor n^FTc^ II RR II 
qqnftnqfo qtfiq fq^m i 

— nt qarcq, ar 3 r ^rft *tq ftoqt n% | an§ 

qFFjRq, %ftq§qFlq cfT I qoqqi ^ goffer <£t apfiot 
srcftfq q qiqrf^ | ( nr q*rcq, on nfasNnq qqr n^ i ®rnq- 
n^n, ftrfaiqtin nr 1 aprnr^nfo^ qffann n nrcrfcr 1 

??#r n^nn *$. sqrqrcn^nciT 
m^r teqgn qnnc. 1 

set sn«rs€r fNra*qqraOTq*nrcn^RT : 

qfa%5qfoq qqr^RRTt m: ll \\ \\ 

qq: g$g*r: fonqt qqftpqft nq^t — ‘ w srfon 

q f^qm OTWlf^iq. 1 ^ | 

— nt, w q sta qJ^ar arqqN^ I i*q 



♦ 

WcT ^ *Tf ^ I gquOTWaf 5TT faiaRlfaWH. t 

( «fa«nwtwdg, I) qrf| <t §ww3|J3; 1(3^3^ Jwnsrgi) 

*rt raw, gq sfto *rarfai — ‘ grat forraraft, arqfa^t 

ft%3raft ’ f% I g§ ft>^^pooTW3f fc^f gq<qai^u| \ 
apqqT atftffa 3#crr arqfts: *fa I ( %, ra ?faq =^cr^JT3PCTN% f 
fqf%3 »^3pjj. i ?3t qrorif 3i Pm>i*iftuHfa i $q 

acgqvWFsW. I % q*Rq, R S«fal« qnrfo — 5faq:, 3l#3% 
^r: ’ ^r I If w 1J3 3r5^W>t wr 3*)4 «t3t I araror SRqrt 
3^mS3*rc<U ) 

=^Ttt : — m qftcrck i 

f^H>: — ^ orw 3fc gf^r ^r % qftfww fa 

^rarra or ^noirfa l ( %, qqr qrai qftsrcrcqifa 

5T : 3fHTfa i ) 

’sjt^tt: — qwrt Iwrw. i 

f^WJ — srt gq *rfar^ far — ‘far^^aiwrscsft’t 

(^5R[3W 5#ratsfe — ‘ ^tog^ SggEcr: ’ | ) 

^T^tt: — qrsifafaqqfa wra; l ( fa^q i ) eprcq, 
fagqr rr faq fafa^qrfa i 

— far w aiqfa^ i ( fa i ) 

^T^tt:— icr^ i 

— qw fa fa» fa ^ I ( fa fa^i ) 

— qa^r frqpTr qq: l 

fairer: — rt^t fi gt i ( *qw *s w i ) 

^T^r: — q>q ?qre: | ( %5TO= I ) 

— -Hqwgg w*. | ar* orat ^ot arqfad gq fa» 
qfa 3^ | ( ?WT«lfa3 qqPU qft RTq«Sfau|l«tf fa fa*gq*Kr: l) 
^T^tj: — ■( i ) srh, 

qj: «rai?qfar gjn4 aft qf g^fa«qr^ \ 
qifftqT fa i£fos faqfa<<wi r q T ti R» n - r . 







^ I 

cTPRfRFftq 5TJT^TS% % ?cT: | 

gST&T RTfaqft || ^ || 

f^W : — ^ «R«faOTt — ‘ %q f^TOpj;, %&i iT%q;, 

qr ’ % | ( ari *3Mv«PNifa — £ %q ^tr, , 

%i qr *nft *igt! i ) 

^DTFT^qrf^ jjpqfqsrfrff^nq; | 
a?# qTfowTifa Rifcwwwi; n ^ n 
^ Pi +i — rfi 3 mt^ *t^3t faUfa i ( 

*rt i )[ P i^ri ] 

[ uforftr =^srr s* i ] 

*¥-( wnrot ) 3{^, m aRfcFsRstfd aisre^t ajsifoir- 

«^l gf I ( arftr, srwiftsrRrertk 3TT%q *n? i ) 

qflfr, I ft 3 3r St ^SRGT%s£r ar^Kait 

flt 3Rf|^F | ( qf^, *Rqr I ft 3 ^ 5 ^vttsrfit^r: qtsq^ir: | ) 

( qrzqftr 1 ) 

— sq*es§; arsu^T | ( ^n 1 ) 

qp^: ( I ) fS f^» ^01# — ‘ ajqft^flfRt 3f5f- 

SSt ’ % I qt Sjfit ST Slt^T qRffjfd, OT 3*T Rlft%0T I 
S^T^atf^ srofr qrsq — ‘ 3f5T3%0T SR §&S 

3R?53f ai^Nfi^’ % | ( 3P^qq#R foRR =q I ) *3R ^3FcT, 
q >Fgmqfegsre(>$-4^ f| qfofo ^?3^eqT3iw<# 1 ^ ^ 

*t <^?r SI^S^ST ^3fOTT^I fafft I ^ fq arf^A^ 3T5I- 

arst °T ^csrf^ I fir, ars3rfH%^ ssNI 1 ( ft q°iftr 

— ■* *nft«crctfo ’ iftr 1 q*ft?3Fft * sftftr qfesrcr:, s swift- 

I «ilMg*PMl qq qRftRfa — ‘ ^tR I^ ^N^W I^ afeaq? 

fftr I V F HHMR , ^3pr qtepqqpilft: l *q 

^ q c?n qiggf^ ftraftr 1 qdWR(fa1M<<Rt4^ s q|Nft i t 

3ft, *1^4 1 ) 





3T 3f®n^T 3no$ft I ( I ) 3T5fft%3f, 

£ | ( W%RIW# I 3TT$^q, ^TT ^WHFjfe I ) 

f^W: — ^ er I ( w i ) 

— qqt fasfe | qq*FT l ( qro Mr i 3q*$ i ) 
f^W: — ( i ) gtfa qtftq i ( ^ vaw I ) 

— 3151, | 3f5T, ql^s^ngfl fW| i ( 3n4, ^ i 

qq i ) 

f^W.* — vftft, qWMigfr ef#r % I ( *w *nft, W- 

«F5^: Sf^Sfaf | ) 

^r: — 3i«r } qfe^ ^ I ( »n$, Rfr^qiq i ) 

f^n: ♦ (ft #TO3U ) 

cpp — 3ft *3forcrft arqqfiteT 3fT% | crft qqrteig- 

ST*<q q*foft qfe"TTTt^tT | gt 3T 01 qfewnft<£, rTT q*q 

it ^3fOTi#3n^ I ( art ^ ^qsftgqiftdiwjLi an q q r ftmtH,- 
«far arew: qfli»fed«q : I 3 =q q qfaqifcn, ^am H#^n t 
«mi(&*>WLl 

f^w: — (^qii ) I qfowq;i f^3fq3f«Rg 

( *qfer i qfaanfa I fawrc*rcq £ftqqift I ) 

^p. — apf^3r, qr ?3| 4 ssrftft | ( utiton,- qr «i qi 
ssftaf fa l ) ( *fa £pssrtt l ) 

f^qqn — 3 j£t, % q^isqiq^T I (.**tr> «««f 
qfi^qiqqr I ) 

^I^tT: — 3^ q#q: | qr qm %3Fqi^RI^ fqf^ | 

2&q, I 

) «^r % i Vc q^i ( i q#r- 
qiql) [ qqreft qgfafir I ] 
i T ^'q : — fofocj; i 

f^ qq ?: — qt, q ^ i ( qt ; , q% 

wnaaqwau) 

^ r qy trt — srraroft qiqg^ i wm, I ff c wtaffo $R% ; i 





3?*fcr: jpqt nrtt qi ffrtt sr«f?T: gun; n ^ n 
3jqqr | me ecfe: i q*q mr i 

ftqmgjTm mqf l 

m ^ it qftsre q^fi&s II II 
1?Vr, titt^rr qemfcrrqT: ^renr. i q^qr ^ gr 
*R*MI< — ^^TO¥HTcH]qfrn% fifqi ftspqRq^ 
flfalU | AFT $ft iMflTfoT | 

ft y w » — itt awar^ argrRe 3Tqft- 

^ET qjROTRt ^eiRerc^T Ofon^ sfaR I ( in qreqsnft- 
#FR<Rq ^K ,i ll^a : H3Snrr*J5fT Wl^ ^q% I ) 

^RR^J — mrer, in fNn. | 

q gm^q ftsns inigtsmig nqT ?m: \ 
n^nfcTt *^q 5fc-qq^q tfq*=T || || 

<req*q, 3RR^<k^terr ^nfqn>sr%, ^nTfmicft^Fr^^q; t 
q'=RRq», 

cRn^rftf&qnft: st%: tarr §eem stop*. I 
qftqRwe^tqra q*q m qftenft II ^o n 
qq*q tfrq, qqm^fPMS^mqfaqmsqq; | 

f^w ? — vfy, f% 3fif%f^of i ( qn, qte? fa** 

f^FT qsqq^T I 

rrrr: — aRftetsfa s%, q*q nn l ( ‘ fan^Mi ^r ’ 
( 3R<£ ) *qnft gm nsfcri ) ?r^g qqr^i 3ffqft f*r#q: 
#qigqfa 1 ( sfa ftwarc ** I ) 

fffT 3?fitftS${ i 



s I 

( 5rt: ufasifa %£r I ) 

— 3rmrr% arai^ apian^ «3iT« *Fg*U ^s\ aisf^n 

^rTT^anfitgoon^ *1^3^ m fcfa ^3Rft f%ife I m 

sttw I ( sTOrmfar nrsfrakr: swrci *Tgq I o^rtt 

A«p>refeikPwi 35 ftraftr j^jhO fcrg^r I 3an3f<wfifa I ) [sfo 
mR*w^Ri l ] 

( 33: srf^rfcT 3*nfirf$Bl 3 3 ?3%H t *P*fipPT =3 I ) 
q^RTCRT — 5 # arf^r gqf&ft ?3T frrnfosft 3M- 

I ( ^ 3#T §3€3frr I ) 

qq£m — I ( sasafr I ) 
q^RT^RT — w gq srmifo | ( ** w ^fRife I ) 
q^frqq — ^tot 3f5f3fr^ r f^r ai^wn l ( WNm 

g^i sfagsur i ) 

q*Rt$RT — fi, % ^esn^if^oatai *mri% I 

( %£, fife %5RRRTfif^FT STirffc I ) 

q^fiET 3^5 % 533 sToft '% qt «t3 

3?^3f3^Nqi *ftf^ | ( arpi, f% 3 133 *Ht sfiftrafit, 3 muftv 
3<%°Tt *rafir 1 ) 

«NWftwi — qurngfaraf^ ^rraoTt sr^aiqfM) qifti 

( *rafcT | ) 

qqpHT — arsran^ f^t ^ arf^R^ f|3T3r w, 
zrn 3fR0T ft jpsffaft I ( qa«Hwnfoi 533 % a*3 

3333 ft 553 ^ | ) 

44M4HI — 5^, q^taoTKt ^srfqofrs^f *3<3Tfa I ( 
^^ i SMgfrftqai renfa 1 ) 

qqftqq — 3^? q®* ^ra^ i e^mrf^Tn^^ 3fsraT3Mt 
I ( I <H8tl*Wfolia^*M^ R3ft I ) 

qqqr I ) 3T5R, aRTT — 4 qftqr- 

qgosoT to^3jk 3 esr gsrcm^ | qr qq ’ ftr | ( qft Rrarcu- 

'Witt — e ^(icrwg*^ msk 3* JRHPTO, | 35C 5 © ’ ifa I ) 



: I ^ 

IT OT|wft I ( ftm4- 

<*WWt ITT SrBt | ) 

3^, ^*T 'T^t'n SC ^^eTf%3Tt 3T^K3Tt 

aflfffrfad I ( ®r$» snrS’fa ^ § ^*wigfa^ sgqnfogftfcr: I 

TO St l jHl — ^T 30T St | ( ** 3* « I ) 

^ — qST sfa S3TTST37 e^T0T3TT | ( ^ ^ TI^Rqi^: I ) 

«raw$Hl — ( ?!5 W 1 ) aftft I itt gait qsq q%efo | 
( sfafl l nr 3^ qt¥qfa l ) 

— qtfft<[ 3T35T3TT I ^OT f% I ( **^3 

I *k 3 htR »T ftffoT I ) 

H-H-ri^HI — 3Tf TftSTS Sh f^lft | ( 3Tt s^fl&T fSifo I ) 
^ — sr f%ft sut fqodif^g | (qfoftfcr hrr forrafaqrft l) 
— *& ^OTTlf^^cn — ‘ ^ IT ^ft3T=^t ST 

or gon we 3 Tttt^ anwjnftcsqr ’ I ( qq f^nqPRMT — ‘ qfe 
ut c^ * gq*t urawroPKnan ’ I ) 

^ | ( q*u % I ) [ eft Pihwi i ] 

( ufarci ) 

— 

^fqT ftsnqr ftsj ^ ftrstT sq^sr T^qig i 

s qq ^qfcqq^Tftr: gqT^qr^ ^t#t *ns: || \ II 

3rfq ^ | 

q: sfiferqftsiTftf^ajs jtt 
s«trt |sgqs4fa f&s st I 
s st g<?qft ^jftstSrTOSTT 

ft sr%st qg'q: ll q II 

qqr m irqftqnqT: t>?T srcsqgfts^ I 

qft*Rq»«rratR: qferc: sg¥&s: 

frfftcft w qrtTfTPT ftifeq ftqftsu. l 





^fecrerMq5n%f%T II 3 It 

(tfrrqfansfa I) 

— 5&, & 3CTST T^rf^af ?R eapjft^ 5#3T rTI3- 
%o£ar %fog;3T sg an3^ | ( v* <nqfaw5% *w sra#i *m- 
aiast^i ’ifl^rr i ) 

q^ft re nr — ^ 3T5i3rr arm^fc | ( q^^rarnfa i ) [ ifo *#- 

*5T 1 >»HI I ] 

^ wa&rrcr to. I ^rrqfaf^iT^ i ( qfa** i ) 
m 3 m z&*n I 

( era: ufasifcr ciTsi^i^sn wffcra l ) 

sjfsfo^: — ( f|i i ) 3i%, %A i?^crt | 

TOnfa gS|rt$ra*Rft gf&Rft ftwfa ^m. I 
m TO*R^q%ciH wfor =^T5ft?T% ii # II 
| 

*T?f^T ( ^ I ) 3fU%, ^ #^3f| I #5RJ3f, % 

q»tt 3*R*. I ( srwfa., 5#*s: I 5rf%^, ^Fiw % I w* ^ I ) 

i 

( sfa fl|;J<m*p4Hi ’Wcf: I ) 

WitfMl — q^sfr | m qrft 3 ^ ei I ( *nwr- 

** i) qm. t w ^»*nft 3Re%oT m ^crapcft fasfc i ^ 

anfaaRft f%3f ^ f%3fTT3rf|, rT=n cl&ft, 
# st wfi ^ 3igfaw Sfi^ | cTT ^ | ITT 

q^nf% *rt§ I °i **| i «n 

g *ag *rr I nm. I uwr **nfo g^fo»r s? u^spRft Prefer i q*nfrrfa»w 
fSragggsrr fa«nqf?r, cr*n a&iftr, ^5 jr u.-iifa*g*qgfaw<i 
qj£g; l TOtf wmg. I *t ^#r iftfons^r *rcg i * «wwRft^riH I 

q&fc | ( wt I ) 

( m% ftteSreqfcr I ) 
j^fvr^r — sfcw, f% o^rae^ i srafr f%3i i 

( i% Pm. i mg w i ) 



I ^ 

w$m — i i ( ft* i ) 

**F3#*r — *& I rU DT | ( ^ TO- 

1.W&. I !W *&R!fo I ) 

% ^srt&tt n^qfrr c=ii fj^Srq i 
HF&frl —' W TO TOfooft srwt | m gfdftg ^ 

TOfa afarifcftfcT |(WWI **IT I JRrfcan- 

M3lfcra%T I ) 

TOfTOtf — #'^3f 5 *rM^T aisian I ^T — ‘5^ 
to ^ cf^f fom ew gs# qft^Toi argfosr i ai? 

«i%53t, fd £ <##t Wt, ^ot it 3f5T3fr^3frer^t I 

( V$F IT TOFTI I <KJ TOfcT— ‘ JW g^^K l fortf qft- 

3CT*iH^r4 i 3T*T *rfc;, cstrtN^:, HWN l Wn- 

I ) 

qRw — 

m *itr tot tfte ^ ii ^ || 

Wfl^TT — toto! % anfoft, ststoftor tot ^arcftan | 
( srcraroiffa:, «n^4cnn s^srifar i ) 

qqftm — qfagar, ^or ^ 

frf&T&sfTO; I ( srf^*s, 5ft*R^<feT ^PfT*pwPr ftfafarnr; i > 

, 3iRg*E ?— -ffi i 

Hcj R^r — srtrc ^ | ( *rffc =*rft* =* I ) 

3Rw*> :~ ajqfferr, *ns% sfarofo i 

h^pkt— flfear, % I m or § % ** 

frKSui ft m$ a rre to; I ( sifts*, 

=*iftftsfo i mmtmm ^roreirer t ) 

«ft f^TTOtff fgTftftTg 55?rf 

foTO ?T fflft «KM«W<ft TO Pfa*af«q, | 







WI5gRi?JT% fufo R an^ l*f%- 

^qktffewrfotf jr jrf%«f$sft ft<4 f^Ri h^ii 
trfojTRcTT q*RT%R — 

‘3R 5R qrtftR JRWlfeq ftf%: | 
amqrrefr in&jTtr it \s 11 

— efo^ar, 3 R^t aR*fircait I aiar =sr artjft % 

§%fe °T iplfe I cTT | ^ 3RqR3R^ | 

( 5lff55^», arir^RtlS^R: I 3R ^ g^fa ^ 1 

TO, I mWlwfe l JIgURH . 1 ) 

qrff ^: — 1 ( ^ *nai wrfafe 1 ) 

— ( ft^r I ) fesg^sqt fear arar aj^Raft | m 
*T<itfi; f d £ <$U ( es$ vmxsm: i $?rer m 1 ) 
srff^i — fer I wr; 1 

— ( «*w* 1 ) ^ % qua} ay r[^%, r 
4 fqfei<jyf% I ( qfe 4 q JT=sfir, crf&ftfarT jjt ft 4 frnfe 1 ) 
Kftmt 3tfe, 3*1% ™ $4 ^fe 5 ^, W 

^T^tRT’ ffcT I 

( ^cfeTT ^ JfTOr: | ) 

— j?3[fe%, gjiRqftife 1 fefaatfjflf ?4 
feR^R?W^ #RiTRFcT#^n | 

^faJTRigftRTR Efi*q% Jngq?q% II l II 
*Kpl«M— ( I) gifl^ar, jr qyRand *4 

arasi qR%r qf&y %t Jfilfe qrayfe^t qf^^t qy | ( surfe*, q 
<as to jr wmfawifl f&T <#»*** $ysfo sqm %: qftqrit ay i ) 
yiftwsi — Jiafe%, 41% «t ?if%q;: jrnfe I ?fjrt q 

qiferaTqrfeqt qyfa qft$R: i 
JT^nFT — I ( ***4 1 ) 

^R^TT— ( **t ®TO I ) apjfe, q jjsftfe^ % | ( aiwfc, 
jR3q4W%nftq l ) 



: I 




( ) 


| ( foW. I ) 

— ( i ) % qro fkrkk i 

f| q;kq«hi4 

3fTFj4g^sf4 srcjq: | 

*ajrft *FT«rf^q^?pf}sf4 hr 

fosr =q hi sqqRqrcqqt =q qrfa || «t, 11 


e^PTjfeq: f^asfqflfqF: I 
fkq^scqq® qTftr II {o \\ 

3f4 =q g^qp: qqqrfa: snqkqq: | 
jRiqf qq gqk qfaqrft qqrk =q || HU 

Wd^MI — ( ^I^tcri ) 3fft, ^ 3prii?r ankfr i ( «rtr, 
^n«R =3tn%*T: I ) 

*lR«iq>: — 

arqftecTT^ 3 W JRT *T 4 Sftl =q ?fn =q R^gPrf | 
f^PTt ft f4f% cl%q JTTqf gqfFqpTNftfl'fcnft II HU 
sfts q wv. qqqf ^ 3$q %q: qfkrqfcr I 
*xRq % *qrsqr fkrfRrqr 3 fRPn 11 HI! 


qqr fekr =q =q farrtdf- 

gkiT3 ftsqsrftr 1 

k^i: ^qqrR^Ri gq q^ftqt: 11 H 


sift =q t 


‘q^mrqr: e«n«i^|q gfcRRTr: 1 

WRi *n*r qq^n 

apq qg®q f*qr apf qqt 'EfefkTfqkr 1 
aprar §*rfo qrflfor ^ q»rw% 11 H II 



5r SRW * »T3?*TT I 

q^TT: SHTfatf * *T#rT tmit * %3rM:g^TCrl*JT??*U:|| ? \»|| 
3TT: 3fq 5f ¥RT% | ( *1*3$ T I ) 

qgf^T — ( ^ i ) 3f? areNsrmear, areprrcofK 

| ( 3rfa awferawro, I ) 

Slff^: Wra^#* JTFT | 

q^ T ^ FT ^ 3T^^K3Tf 3f5T3fT^# | ( ^ ««ia«K 

aiPfwNt I ) 

*rfi^i-— crt: fo*. I 

H^P H ^ r — a ^ <tw w ^ fXfafrsrat I ( « * a«i4w 

foPrfte: l ) 

qft sqt — l 

M^PfaTT — (*^) f%ar | ( ) 

) *fr, I 

wiw qifaTi; *wif^r: i 

aran^T w ^ q%: stmt H^H 

<W*lXH T — TO <# fa saqfa Sfr I <n ararroi^oj ^on 

CT5=j I ( WftTSfa flcMcT TZ3 I I ) 

— *nd*fa», faifa^rff 3^ I 
— TO 3* ®ta qfasaft i(«n«^ i ) 
qfl TO R ' — ^ I TO I 

fare! fa «tft «a^?n fagjffaq qfas?rr: | 
g^Mt g qifaTO *u§i\<Tlqfeqti n \% || 
q^fapCT — , *Tf *w qarjf §®ftaifa, fTT ?iw^#r 
*W!3*UTO MfafuVMfafa I ( «W«n», qfe *m ¥spt f#, ?ru a#r 
sR*i3»n*pr I ) 

qrPfofK — **fa%, *w# Hi i 







I ( *t ^3Kra% *rcfa l ) 

TO^rsiT — m qtfH m i ( > ) 

*5$%, 

q ^ m ftqrc:: qrcSrsfttRqq 

ft tef q*q i 

snqfa qq grfftrq ^ qsri 

qqfMfe sreiqr m&i ft g giqfg; n Ro n 
?T«JTf^ I 3FT 3qT*TfeF*KTT^ i 

qqftfn’ — *ft 3T3f 3Rft» ^T3ft | ( ^m: i ) 

^FrffWT — ^r ^ 3JcRt ^TT3Tt ffoef! I ( tPR 

| ) 

<TW 3^T 3f33Rq %*3fr *n%3f ^ 3TS*fiK3{ 3f5f- 

3ffa ssjTTff^ I ( eupNrFfet wpt i ) 

^ ?>^ f% qqfcr I 

qqfqqq — gq *i*ft ^^Td, et ft arst arRofr, ars^ ^ 

3T^^>R3f ^5fJT^ i^rft | (Sf dl«K-3l<:, StScqRftS^op an^ff 


^qn% *rafa I ) 

qqftqq — 3^i I aP'Nf 3T%nS3^ I ( I 

3F^«nPrar^i ) 

q^Fq^RT — m qqfaq, *ni I argftw^ for qfo^q; I 

( «ll RI3 I I ) 

^W>* — 

qqrar qstft gflc&icflHgq^cn I 
ft?TM qgqqqqf 5^1 qpfc&fi: n ^ ? II 
qqPHl — 3m ft gq qqqtqtfc gi^ai ^ 

arsjan^ 55 anqqoi falttft I (^ ft w*IW*|qVtfft 9 ft$ fts, 

qR^Pfft qffflqq ftfoqrft I ) 

*m 1 

\-*0 





q ?R* KT — ( 3^ I ) 3T5nr, q*ft ^arwid 

qifaft 3TT3f^T | ( STT^J Q?7 ^3 WOT *W>mi«W 3lW3i | ), . 

3TCRTCRT — R8 f% w g*i 3nor% I ( ^fe> aw 

«*FftrcT w>n ?q sircifo I ) 

q?ft ^TT — 3TS^, 3R^3T fft or 3jionfJr I ( srft, 

*r*riq ^ snqrfo I ) 

— ( «*r> $m i ) gssjft (jrerc^Oqfftgg i 

gsqfti in^ii) 

q^fq^T — *r apfan anqtfc | gfosaft | 

( q<yqfciNqfr I afos® Slf^: I ) 

5rff^ — (3W^«*U ) I 

^RT^T — 3i^, *Krfa l 3f^r i ( 3rrf, i 

gw i fon i fr i ) 

— tn*fens^ %Tq*n% — ‘ ar^sn^r igf&fai 
*no^J; | rtfUrTH. 5 | ( ^ **PH»WI5 s#RT: I ) 

^RRRf — 3 m, wfl qfl#&T c# 3Mt^ I ( **» 

jwiPt dHtufite&i frarat *m I ) 

qrf^E t — (**m\ ) qRifft | (srercm. i) q>: qfoq&i :| 

3^RRFTT — qf^5 3pft JRf&T3R| (qtfl^l4t*qJSm*U) 

— *qfo, 5T g?qqiT^ | 
e^R^ RT — 3ft awq^fft I ( | ) 

3^F3^RT — 3jf ar5f=qT^%ui *rf&RT — * 3ft |4 ar^Ra* 

riR g^ q^ian ^t^t ’ i m *ft «rq ^ 

qsq 3T^0I atqq f ^g q q j ( «H*»pNpRtR >#T3T— ‘ *i Hff W frwy 
<W$Pl«lR r, cT^T r*q \ *l4.Pn fl 5E E 31 I cwrq^rfft ^^Rfr l WPrPqHj ) 

AlR<3 ,y K: — <ww*i) arft, fftf^ftsf*w<n t (*w«*i >sng 
3n4=qi??rr, gig i 

qjfcq: JR*; g^R fftH 

jjoipsr sfaftsfft 3*r: II \\ || 



ftgtf SfJ I 




«lfo I 


3^5 ’wr*. 3 ^°t tof n ftfasaFto gomn^i 



*V U 


5RF?RWT — ^«r qqffto | ( to JR#rc>: I ) 


( yfo«t Qflqfq: ) 

— arsrq, ssr qqs?rc. i ( to «* *pwri ) 

TOWiS^HI — to&iq, #t 4 *ftft I ftronfo I an*f 
qqfupi. i *PU ( ^ toft, g?si ft fq i tor i to 

JR5^l tofc *TO^| ) 

q^fto — ( to i ) qftofe ars^ i ( to^atoi i ) 
£ sfa tot; to i ] 

pRTCtaT — 3^ Sft toffttT eirn I ?TMT^ | 3fTW 
qqfu|j^ | in^ | ( ftsft ^^fftr #frn I l amt? 

intro, sto *n*U ) 

ftfa *ft^ I 

pa: ftoto fton qto i 

q^T^qgosq^ || \\ 

( #PCT s* sraTOTW IF3 qf^: I ) 

(ftn^ti) 

m: tor 4t: | d|q: wwmfc — 4 ^ ftpqi4^t jfftr^to 
*mt #q#t f^^racatotof qr^r wr totofa #: 
^r^Firt ^5: i nn: $s $% ^toatoM^Rd^V I 

— ( *nto • ) qptTTfT qtojsr farpspfcfit 4^: i 
q&rtotor 4r?t: I an:, aroi 3^ 

itotoft to ftrn nto pt tont ^ i 
g gtoti sraftft pfe&ann: n ii 
• nqg | artofa i ( wwft i ) 

jR[fto — (ft^fttoasri) to "to. I m qt &r^ 4 
aisto to JJtoftTOl (l*tol^toftft43ft tot 
^ptoRftt I ) 



3TFfi^r 

— ai^r 1 1 ( «w ft* i ) 

31R34, : — <ra am ffcrra: I 

^rj*— ^ 3}^ anoil^ | ( *RPi ^wwfd I ) 

W$m - — SWT 3lST3rft Wfe, 3icqq%DT 3f3I3%°T 

I ( q*n%#r *rrfo, TOtR qfaimu ffo 

ft%RfT l ) 

3fff^T5ff 

fr^sT^^f^fw^roroi?- 

^miwhsM? i 

3%spnfri if?:: qf^OTR 

^ipSRiqoi fqfeqiTCr KW- II II 

3?ft =q | 

tfRiff *RiRo| JJftcT 

ftsfasigftrcTfenctraTt: I 

(&<#? *TI5% TOIIffaPt II RV9 II 

( sfcf (Wni: I ) 

( afoq I ) 

— 3^, ftf|3n Sift | 3f5fqT^RT flanfll^ SFfoft 
anaf^r l ( *n*f, ssr ^ I #wwi wwnww spetj i ) 

— 3ftr, wfaRT 3TST fc^rcs | cfT fir, mi 

^g%or w* q«%ft or. i ( m, R^forara fcww i ?r^, arcs. 

SFg&T a* ) 

* arararr apftft l ( aqwfafwft I ) [ fft ft^wrt] 

, .' ( frfjrct a^%5T a* sifarfr i ) 

: '• 1 i$i f s^ftfcrarr 

srcufl 3°T^I l^pN *l<K5fe. I ani 3DT sr&333!jpF~ 



^®Sf: l 


fa ORqrthfoh ipsifa | ( 

^upri^ w: g«q^r f^R ws$fo l art ^n^rr sf^Mwu i ^ sft 

^renfopR *raflP< i ) 

=^t — 3f^t 3Pfto >Tf ^3n^ | ( 

sifsmi) 

— ( 3R#R s#r*r. I ) 3^r q fe^(fraqfenfo<g- 

jT3r%3jKmjjun^%^ HCR^oft- 

wafaslfeorr <^> qft’ftr srrc- 

*%q faar A #^iTq^r3n^i5if qmtteg crkorq-?;oit«j^^3n- 




€T3fra^W ^cT^TR^afKW | if *Rf rpftcW 

1% ^roTW snsrftft arrant I ( ^tr 



ifrEeiGtGSLMiGLiML 


srm «stoRT i mm SR** wfejn^Pi^r I ) 

%£f — ^ vjg | qsR qafti qfaflj[ arsft | ( q^a i jA 

snm xr^rs qRrciRfa: I ) 

— ( siN™ ^ I ) til $ ^:, fa qs% qaftl 

farerraRft faar ss % fa^ I faar g fl q fag t 

faroarfa $farfta?r I esfaon awwifcdta q^tffcr or vmfct 
*mm afe g ^wquoK i q i i ( ^ : > orato*** 


T 5 3 s fif^ 




siita 


fofN. i £i£r is a^MWr ftsnfo qh#* i ?rr q^rfiRt 

q wrPci spri qffc ?riwprt l anfeii wft I ) 

%€t — q§ q| arstr i i* ^ qsfrt ar^r I ( qfc- 
rr: l & fefH n^is Mfa*wi4: i ) 


f^re >: — ( s^rr^ir r i ) ^ q*:, ft §fcq q3tii 

qsF^tirffe^epRR^g^i cr^tffoftemr qq^oR^gr \ 

3J3T ajroi^t aRHlfaCt f%3T f#qt ofatgfc I ^ at 
arqofaspwfl *tgw fqat q<t3tR rftqr i %it 3R*iur 
3fWM %fRR0lt qtfaffe I afar 3R*| qRlft ftai *F£- 

qq gifIR3tt | ( aR^rSSRjqq ^l) 3T ^Wafcfgfafl fq<>S 
ff«ft qf^tsftajfc frqgftdft I anfcs^; vftejt | ( wft 
fltffa u^ra jr^ir^N^j i 

SRqRcI^SqqrpR fq ^ foqfefcr %ftq: I fq«!q^I35R m- 
#T #IT *RR I ?cf I%S#JR^Ri %5RRR ftR% I 3RTOt 
Hli>«K ?q iiqit qJftRf ^m<1[*i<(: I ?ct«[ qfr* 

qro^t m $&-- 1 a n fe a s *r3t i ) 

^ — q^ qi ^ l & q^4ti qf^ ar^r | ( «*^- 

RR: I & l#i IRIS qfaHRl4: I ) 


f^w — ( *ifew =q i ) & tfr, ^ ft cf^q qahl 
|jqt sr f^ra^qlgotWri atigoni l aracRif%^r 

qieaflfe fqp qfcqatT I qet at gT^Wqftrqaterftangftsfr qw- 
arft^r i ^ at aRt: qaroraftft"Trq$ti ftftcqforan ftft rg fcra- 
«K®3fWTffqT & <T?t qftRRft qiftatt ffftsT at I 3nftg§qkftt 


( atwft $r:, fiipr ^ irfts qqtft d i q^^ i w t u^wftN fa fi ffl- 
rkmiPi l aftqifat qrcRrfft (craft gscwq. I q?ra RftteqftPRBtffct- 
TOrartte^ i £t rn* q qq qfoRwjRfli i ftftqqPi«i^i(^HP>i l >i , w»- 
5W*Rl ^qsrafs qtorcfti jtPrt fgftzre I anftaa *R^I I 


q§ qj a?^t i?q qsf q^f q%f at^j(^ 
Rt4j I *R R3^ It^re qftqRr4: 1 ) 





ft^ : _(5ifa*i * i ) # # ^ ft q«hi 

^iWdlft^F TOTO ftar-imffi OT^f% 2^1, ^oigoon^t ft3{ 

rrafUTIc^ cTR3fT3ft fifalftr qjflrn^3TT, gg3Rft?ij ft3f *Fft 5f5lft 
| ^af 3TTO |^OT3f$ft*eh,ftoft ftaf 3f^Rtf^T qR$iq*T- 
fllftslft #JTr I ^TT3ft 3RRT3?t f §*TO3»rai3Ft ft3T qg3f- 
ftaft 3F^Tf? q*fftiaft Tir&T3fI3JR3fT3f> 0T^r3l{%, Ul?3f q^Nfftf, 
sfa^Raft | ajftftRT JFT#§ qT^fftr I 3?lft- 

I ( 3n> f?lfa =q# s&fe g qRmaifed i 13W ^ 
»R$R 5RpcT #JT3«qT ?q »i *rwk«m ftqqftr qteRnsr:, **p*- 
faviRw *rgr qrcfa qsn I ^9%%rws#TqqfMtaT5Rt^ to^io - 
SNr ?lkr i ^ am: $gq«WTfi 59 qjftar i#r- 

q>RlR«l 9f4%, 'Tra^RI 93|WR: ( ^) I aWd&Idl *J9T$IS qft 

J i5fcr 9 ^ i j 1 4 : i arrferg *r%r I ) 

ft# — ^ «w^ I & qsnr qaftf qftg| ar^t i ( 

%$ <989 St^IB i ) 

^|f ^ i ) # $ tft, ft <w# qai1% 
araj 5^nJi^ri'qi^T3^ anctl sqfftd I ftftfgr- 

ft^5”rtf£: faw gaiftswro tftaeft fta? ^cmra gmgtfl i 

arftar 4 I arai a^Xi 

q^ f%3T qtft qfaft ^q^R3ft I sifftfTfKftaiR 
^3ntr i srssrftr FfftatT, qwftr 3rjw i ( <*m»Rrc; i ) arft 
spft #3F WU % qT^af sfeg**, I ( «P^tsq#R =9 | ) 
5 # iPF^mjrft %3 t ftftfRft>R#ft£fi; iTi^ananjtfl ^ 3 - 
^ ai 5T rn SFftaft I %, % 5*t spg^T °TW I 

( a*T«ft %:, info q^r snfo&sq qftR9d^4K q ii^qft aTRRcgqf^r Hw- 

cNaw I 9dR9w Rnsrffcfa usm 5 R 5 & r 

3Ffasgcgq»I% 9T 9 W+dd4$ftq^yj*ftwW l «9 : I 3TWR: 'RS# W 
qn??fo(lrqrtfa 9fo9R*F: i djGqiwRiw-Mmwqft gqiR: \ q«% 
q'sq^s^rer: 1 arfkn#^ qf% 8% qi^R^ I if 

qjgsr m 1 ) 







wisstecn: q^gsr: qc^sffstar: qciw^if l 
q ^ f ^j T foqqre r 33 m: lR<ill 

— 3nf^ q*£r I ( «nfer3 vr^ i ) 

=tif — q§ ^ 3i^r 1 & 35 qftg$ anft l C*z^R®n^i 1 

s[4 TO srtJS I ) 

f^WJ — ( siftTOH^n =q I ) & t( *ft, ft 3% qaftl 
3fg <aq §q00KaT0TT0T q>*q^R<Jnt ofrjRapjrftfafocjTns ^S- 
C5M flar ^3#cT | %^3r^%3Rqr^3f3^3^aft^qi^- 
3WrcT3W7T3Tqgf^#Ti apJTtOTT %M<>Tt I 

apafo qrMsRTl I sfesffcr gqmq^qjRT | *tT^%<JI TR«fl- 

3ff% q^f3TnRaTft | gtfraifo *?R | #£i3rf% 8f an I 

grfito#<r qqrean | fnq?«RT I 

I ^eroftarf^ =q^DR^r | ^Irftait I #a?ft 


nManqngqimr I ^^r3pt i q3T?ft 

5T#| 3T afor^R?* gf^R q^T I $t %3T, %U ’iftanaft, 

^ anft aR^f^s^Rf^T qgwi aroqqRanto^fl nftan- 
ar&Ht ^ gw % faaffcr l anforg I < 3n*3 %, **ifo •& 
jpft&s$r dHha^TOl 4»4dR»i i Pi 4la<a f ¥ ffi m# gi a>RqNftH 

fi R K^frl fafaq: I qvq% ^aid^StaffoRlft I TO^T ^fiaWFRf: | 
^tr^i q«j% q^RRRin^r i f«r% >fit s^qffr l nfr: l 

5lAf«q% TOia^r: I #SRT antflWRcW: I si$t **qfr*T I fast'H 
?r% ^pror: i «4teq^ qfrmrogqsqE Mgtcn*^q.i 

a wSr yft wro; i qqf&r *rc: i <fa% a#q?rc qfari %zt:, 

?SSp& faftn anfcoa qqtft i ) 4l3 ^' 

^ ^ arsfr ||q grw qaite qfcg$ arat | 

X* WBR Jp^m qftroqrf: I ) 

gftWH » W ) <T t fft ft 


: | 


qrcmftfon? I f%3T §tT qs^ qsr^gJt 

& 3ITO #nuiuii^w fta* sHsrcft arftai $$f*rarft ww- 
sifon | 3r5r3jq^R:eRgT3[q=|PR05T fw^rtfr flar ^a?fc q*gii i 
ansfaST OTT^i qs^wruait | ^T3n| 3IT^t3#?T 

qj^STwT I fcftarf% q^Kqt^T | ^ fttafaforffod for 

3f3T Sffte DRp^ *ftfoara<T^ fo? qrarc 

( aPt^TSqsfcq | ) ^ qo^f^r f^3f qaprR 

f&FsRTT for q5lftoftDT q^5T^T qfts*rqf% U3ff^|0]T I <& 
arat 5fqfgq5i f%^r ^t <r£r *r=ercfo srcsrcgr i ^ & 
q^^for JTffoiT^ oTmrqfowjtit I * m ^ 
oF^rrqui f|3f Jr nifonwt qforrerft i anforg i ( 

#:, ?*iFr mb v&fe w«4Nt H w , wft 

1*3*T3*R^T qRiqafil!gHlPl I ^MTh^dKil 3WJT ?q rafa 
qsrcgs: I nq«mi gnwH^vro^ arfaq; 3*$*racr wsroifoR I 
aftwi^|RKM&8<WI SRKI#? f^T <1*381 I arnsfawr JTFR^ig 
wroi : | qt«f% sr^t: l a rr <s rq=% wteq: l j»r% q^qrai: I ^ 
*aat ftfouftfiftw vm ^ q#^fo%Rfa mm 

3 zfJT 3 *: i (M*di far -w ro: qq*# fcraRFrtfta qqfoftai q«mq- 
forefcr q ra i efamPi 1 gfrsft wmew i q? repfcr ^ai<ai: 1 
arrant jwrpt pfSppn <*wiqfonj& 1 q«Rq *m -kwR*! b 

TlfWZf Srft*W& I 3TTf^T3 VRcft 1 ) 

^ — % **& I |4 mb qa?lf q%£ arsft | ( «^i4: 1 

tronri irtre yfowri : 1 ) 

— (flNi^w * 1 ) ^ <$r qsqiqrcarqre^t 

afford awpTOoiw ie«fircraft»d aff*riHt qfosrcRit ^ 
^[ qRsvrqf^ I ( *mfa, % 53 
^KI'<Sf>dtS|p^: nRwwfovkU qfoprffr I ) 

— arsr, <$r arsran^ w I <«n4, ^arpfcrr 

vmmlfei ) 

fojrc: — kfo* <vmm q>$«r *m$m *ro ^ I 
aiW I 



^ 51? fl <$T af f3PJTt ai I 

?n fa *wnjfateft R^nd faar ^*qai^3t 3rofa*T*F>ft3?r 
^arce ll RR li 

( apRiSqaftq ) q;gr 50[ qn gigqRRarqr^f 33T0TS53fi5- 
qfaft swi#t sqfan farsfa | ( faraww 

f^T TOafcini WT I 3T*RT I 

m arasrafaq fcpqsr §*T«r«r l 

q*nfa wusfatoi sjrt fq ^q^istrsqftqitftqT ?*|q*q II 

sq^sr firafcr i ) 

3T5T, ^ q^ 3|*^jcfr 3T5T3TTC ad%3n | ( 3Tfa, ^ 

’q?qwi'*qiq|qi jtrii l) 

f^w: — ar£r & q^r^ffa q*t?fac«mt | qtfarar 

**cfaq Ptar ^an^rlfT ic eft i ( artr a^qn *4<&r«ilVqi 
3q*fa«lK: | qfafafli qqqq flffaqfaq SRSTfaT f? ^ firfifclT I ) 

^it — isra, m Rsq ^?r wzm arfoara: i qer =qnj- 
f^iRor <ftfaaff|; I ( TO, JM§m««i* qnrcq. l qqT <as 
=qrgfa%q <fte*fai ) 

f^w: — («*«lftTO.l) vr3Tq =qrsfcj3f, qfatru sqajfar # 
fa qjfoi an^<^f| i ( wans®*, q^rwft'q urofo arTOqsfaq i) 
^ — csw, qftwfa l ( to, • ) 
far^w: — ( i ) tfiR, src sfaot ?u>i#R<5tr- 
gd i 

tfrgg^TTOfararr *kt i| a?%an l 
sif *rc* rc«t 3T%arT sftfa foan^gqsrfaran ||^*|| 
3tfa, fa« g*fM qjFiqru qsfift i 

( qiwsfir, qtftesr: 33#nreft qq 03 1 
'Ajei'hhiwii qfliqqqwi *m ft *rrar 1 
qft fipfirsq urt ’aqfir 3 WPW|qwq^r*T 11 
*iqfa, fife gwfc qRqrqifir qqfo i ) 







Slit- — 3M, aid i ,( srf* i ) 


— f% 5n ^«r | farf&FRR& 

JT3|Ufgg^ c«T<Jldr3F^fOTT 5f5T JT^Dfl | *rsq 3W3- 

wifrRT ar^qarti *m ^frsiai sr m anonfir, ^c«i for 
ddf3i foe; I qe%c[ Di^r ^r qranfoqt i fo efoariErct, 
affsiT f% i qjft g»?iDT arsrarr | ( r% m s^r 

prrs *m serf5fo*3i% nqqqgjf gmftctwNNH i ^ 5nw5m% I 

C3 nFz&m qjifrdHTOiw i i sppt stHift, iiqsqfaq fafr- 
m mi i sraftrg ^ifer Jr qrfcnrq: i f% qregftrero$e: , wm f^*r«rc- 
qfc#?: ?frr i m pnqrapfi i ) 

^ 3T5f, <^fl ^^3fTqr fogfc | qfor$ 3^ | 

( ant, cqr is rei foErei ftsfa i qs r fora i i - i ) 

fo^H S — ( lrf ^ * 0 ^ £t et, adt ^rqrfoiTQr 

5#rtt3r?i | ar^Ofo: geqcsne ^r^ariJtarqRqT, frrc^qiq- 
pfojfqcqiniJTT qf^r, gqoai^Br3ll^fl^3n<TT- 
^|r?%3nDTjJT#3fT|;^3iT3fdirtTT3itqf/^;^it ear forfe^d % 

m for Di^dfquier eftetf ar^e; I ( e^rtosfeq i ) ^ 
ar spiercijeeqtft ^e^'q^d esrrard f%ar <ldaiT| arftar I 
# 3reT arg^r Diqfojrefigeqgqt erd i 
geir sq eeep& ^Di^r/|p^i%^ ll \ ? II 
^ I <TT *f>d g*fTDT 3T5rarT | ( 3TT«4 fo, artr ««&- 


urn I 3F0rtrt^s*wram Sfarfoercqr:, PK'diMiwraftfon gqfom- 

fcif#: m P tq faHqtq sqyaRfa h«w«m*4 s#s<ir l ?q«r sqq- 
qw!^Rq%: s«nq<t p ^ifor i arfa ei ) 

§*e: p «wr«ij qe^rffoifefo> : ll 
*rag l ?Rfq gwrpprral l] 

— 3rsf, arturi^ fo|g I ^wr I ( «n4> 
efeq.i <wrrak i ) 

;t — ( j|r zvm i ) etfo efog l ( ^ ^i ) 



qftFtK l RT — ( I ) I ( I ) 3 RIRR.I 

I 3I#R^T5IT^ I 

f^WJ — sq fcqg I ( ^m »n* I ) 

( I ) 

^RT*HT — ajft pre ^T«f^if33Rjr | 

f?r^ | ( w i ) 

**RT$Rf — 3H$ ^«T, afttetff 

?PT^T^ fcrorcirei I 

<T ms® Wgfc gsfecwi: §*sWT«raftr || \\ || 

j^Wi (1&m\ )§|55T^sI^p!%®Tf%uf^ I (JW!T3PU) 

ap* i I ( 515^^ $gR r « l ftH i I 3T«t f^u ) 

<RRf#R 3?%, I 

P t ^ k: — vr)f> i tFxm *ft% mfe ^ 

ftaaftft | ( *R^ft I sdftss# f*3T wff 

ftwi# l 

^RTlRT — ( ^ I ) ftwifFiqfa | 

f^RTJ — ^ if i^OTWar f^Ffnd 3TrPJ|^i%f% ^3f 
^ fito: | ^ vs sf|3fr ^T3Rc«ifi<t or atiftraift; ir^t 1% | 
( *PJT tRg^rpt f^STWIR[R#rfir% ?r3T pfem. I S ^ gfiTO *T3l- 
* *Fft 3R *RT I ) 

^ a?w^, ft%3IT I 3T5Tt ^aft ef^T | ( 3TPf, 

fc?% ^ I 3TP?T #f5T: I ) 

3RRTCRT — ( I ) I ap^ ft 

^ fift* ftr ^ronft | 3rd #r wftafft l ( i ^iwcwfo 
*wfti arcus *i»ft I ) 

— m ?r«n *r°5$ & wrafH i 

< vm wuipra *rc#ii **pi#u) 

3*rkRt — <* w»mu) ft» is vsmKm. I 

(ftfarci ) arsrai ®r src | (ftus&nftasSusrou ara*R»ro(.i) 







— ft sm or ^ wmft**. | ( ft am 

to^rt ?arra# i I ) 


<W*HH r — ( ftw i ) ft%3T, to or itfotcw 

*ai®iraft*i. i ( xfc qi^ ^ i i ) to ffforf^n^t 
ft ssarrcqi^qftr j?ai^ft^a?T ftnrefft i ( mnro. i ) ajsr, 

ftooftfe 3 33 33fftoT 3151^1^^ — <3ff ft q^§ 3f5T 

3rT3f^Tft’ ft | ( qft 3 j#qrfa «h<Hh l trc- 


$I*ircflr qpreqreqiroyrosftqqt ftqgfcr i srft, ftim ct sj?pr to 
q^roNT^TOr— ‘ srsuft sftre arft 5rftgTOr4ift’ i ) 

ft% * reu — ( i ) ft 3pir crfi: 3§3r fiftt sift i 

( jrcnro; i ) *rlft, srorrft — ( *mro i ) ‘ ftr3fcfta?^ rjfdj- 
strqwfKt, ft | ( ft^rro too I *rcfcr, TOtft — ‘fti&iT- 


=£ i ) [ sfcr I ] 

^rarer^TT — ■?%, *rn Ri aftsGrcam; I =qj^ aift^ft^ 
jfE^ I ( m i »to3SN > K3 . 1 =TORCTOfifl?3 iFTO*: I ) 


^ — arsfq, i soomft 


( arft, <m 


TO^TCT— 

3m fcq 333 ftsn qfaftft qarg | 
30131 ft %3 sf ^ftcnfts^3f^3 WWW 
5#, rtfo^ay <S£ 3fT3T^ I ( W ^ftT sfiroiro® l ) 
( *fa Pl»hWU I ) 

*nfoqre i fate^ *rro ^pafsf ; i 



| 

( <Tcr: I ) 

I ) ^qR q> T <g gf fe R, | 

i§ffor§f^i : I 

an^rf^R 

g^fr^q ssq =q *r II K II 


3 ?ft ^ I 

iRrr ar^q^r^ifq'te't 
ftgsroTCfodqfaq^TTitf q : I 
anwfrr ^R^g^rei*’- 

># %?rttsq*; ^qrqjfag q^rr: || ^ || 

arfa ^ 1 


%WTi^qm: ffe'jjq^qjrq^k^T^: i 
%$imt fo: || ^ i) 

wri srlir qfcicfT ar^r^wi: I 
f^^cMcCrq^Fqqr goRg^gT- 

%RT ^TN<qdW ^5TT: qcl^r ||V|| 

^qrqrftg^: sr^rftq 
sqfRtRq sflf*^: I 

%$KIf;ftlftwt<«iJlcl43 : q i pyft : 

qa*t$qf*ftc Rrfct JRR ^^f^rfgsn n ^ u 
Hdtl^^ l g q ^^i flqpMW r4t 

S#T =qT% 3 #RRt ST ftflsft | 

arsjfdPidl gfafe* *ra: 

&n: gsrfi* qror^T sRRCfrcRtqf *rt: || ^ h 



\ to* 

X I ) f%t ^ gto *Ttift i 

smnfr 3 <mt^i% | 

(nf^r) 

— 3ftt ntor* sto toto^r ar, to ot *ptt 

# to 3pin I 3}0to f^fT^ffR ^31 1% ft, <^3T ITf^T 

^3fun^ | <#3fT^ SE^k °T ^ 9»t ffto ‘ 3R^3f, 5fa- 

jft3K[ | ffg%°T ffUtfai fa fafa3f IT 5 ^^ ’ ft | ffTffT 5FI Sfftffa 
^tanq; iTitoqr gf ft l ( «fa^wj) m ^1 pifa: — 

* 3Rr^gto q?to, 3T^?^3Tt sntot, atod, g^to, 

afffito ffmgffito, ar^ nMarr, ft pR <£ toeftarfft’ i 
til f^3f^3Re u^sr sto JTftanqsto ftotofa i (to**r?§i i) 
to faai^ato wflfisn'? sto?r ftrfc I ?tt ^ iwift i 
< 3wt i ) wft | I ( torewi torstftor 

to r to*r Iktifit i torci toto *rftor ftto, oto tofft 
*snto I qgnwii wir ff to *#ra: — ‘ ato^r, ftoraig l *h^=t 
toto to <i«wr’ sfr I <rtt trrawns*!! fl^wi toto swift I 
3*5 — ‘a^wgtoT qto, artot tot: gtorc :, 

artor *tr*rcrai*w, srgsqr toto 5«a*to a*nto’ l topwto ffr*i- 
^r# r wMa# r fato i ft i to tarot fto^rotototo i trena^- 
toiffa i totr tor i tot *fr.i) 

■qr^Tf: — < frto I ) to, gto Stiff: I ff*TW, ^FT- 
I anfftfft^ | 

ft^r;: — *toft % i ( ^toisfer i ) 

^r^Tf: — srft, wt i 

f^tpR: — ff f§ to tof^l (awnrfftn*!) 
t*|^tT: — ft to! ST JI^tctT Tfflto I 
fl^K i — $& aito <#ar wtoanj: | g re q fe qi tore 
«iafS *fi$ar qfaff^an I ( tosstoto^proto. I totor- 
wwsto sna% f*si tow I ) 

MT^Tt-^toSs tofa fafffftft I 



— q|, q ftqjq., q aipflw =#Kft m- 

ftSRI qqggW OTTld W- 

m&r fifer | ( An, ** q fofBq> 

l^TOF^PT *Hr<VfT^S:«^R^n WPf qfofl I ) 

qT^r: — w, ht i 

A qqR5»q faqm ?rt ?rq: | 

^rrqfdl *$A 5PRR^T ttaft II VS || 

f^TF: — qt, 5f3RH, ^ fa A ^rq qqiqqRq q g$qq- 

fcoqgoq^ q^qftt W qp* 3ft I cl! art WTt 

qfaq ^T Wt tffoq qfeq farofaft — ‘ faFRftqg 3FfT fRltt 
qiqqqqrtr jrfqqiqgiqtr ’ I qfarqr qm qT^3Fdrq%r faq 
%|3fT p%q qq farciqtfqfa | qfa q qt qq«T, gfaiqT £c«ft 
qiq<q qt fif?l Wt 5gjtt,q qft ^ jrsrgfeT dj: pi fa q 
qTqjfel ( j§[ qcreft A fcftq ^nq ^oj qRr^i ^^ ^gM gRn- 
qqM gq fag oted: i ?q? jnsrot srfHNr qfaqr 

ftam i fa — * i qflnq qm qif- 

4KRM&&1 5:%q gqftqfaqcr I qfa q qi vm, j 

qqfa 0 

qp^qt — TO, q^nff S qt^gf^T qro*^N#l 
faqftq:|q?q| 

¥r qdfrr gijrcqftq qqg 

inqsqqiq WTRg q«TT qffal | 

qfcr gqqpr qqr: 

feqiwfl gqfagfcr || <: || 

qfa q ^TO, 

3T qp?IT qq*rif $•& qq; I 
(sum) q gqfl^r 8# qq: | (rom) 

qqq^*. qfequBi q*j toN ri w || ^ ti 



wuran) ^ 3 ft? 

5RT W{ f^iqrftaPcIW qfrqsj § 5SRU5TI 
w §|fi ^ fqft — ‘ gifr srmt * f% \ ( qsrcnO *r ffarcs | 

q rTI^ — ffotfl — ‘ 3f5f qaft§ ffcr i^*j 3fT3F?lo5r ’ 

% I cit a&fo *qqrq^ qq%?r m qiqfiterft f% | 
( *ta g^^apr 3$ taafefo, ?rq d&nfa j?q fetai4qmH i tadi 
W i wMra i l qg«§ qta g gfc — ‘ qq: ’ # qrcq, *itar q 

5RT — m — ‘ 3RI WtHHKMM. ’ *fcT | drl&nfa <HH^I 

anfisem qfagqfffa«Rftfcr i ) 

^T^ri: — 3 rtWj qm^s i <r%gT i 

— ( »ftw i ) 3^qr qqk I 
qq qqt qfffft qsqqo^ tTSTT fifqfc 5%^ | 
qqr qqr swift $ffcn$ ?T«n <rq Jr n { o \\ 
(n^ri) 

m ^ qqf^ gqt «ftot ^ qrrafa: q^ftrau 
*toi rn ^fsqrq^q % *1 qtfr 3 ^ qisft q II u II 

qTqqfe 3f5T3TT^ ^Fcrtrqur ‘fFvffoqT, rp^ 3^| ffff 

animq arsrqr^^Rq fq^ft ’ frn <n qre qsrqiKTmi Jff 

l ( 'Tfc^ *rta&g tgr I ) =q^% sqaqfeqn* ftsft | 

^ ft £ psij% I ctt qre qffqftft I qq sftft §q& $qq- 
qfeqr<r I % I pfw q°q i ( qqqj, i ) 
[ *rq qq gq <rq ft*# ssqtf i 

qq ffq qffft *lldqd<dq gq%<ft *t c^r. II 
qg drcqfr qaftg g w*^ #ri q^qfr aaawfl q g ^i^ i 
jM qqft q&sqgsri $r * nft q II 
qiWHtSeffftq <KKfldff l — ■* fwffcw, *rs® m. I TO m * R q^ re ^4iM 
Staff ’ tfa I d<IHq4dWWW *1* ff^Slfa I qsr ffF5qat nwfew t 
tafir I sftsft w 3 s* 3 *f: <wim^w S 0» I wwifet srt faa qfeqrar : i 
»ff3 iffSTW ffsprw awl qqSt I ] [ ^r tafir I ] 

ft*TO — ^ qt ^ ^ ^q q^i 4 



cntf^; | ( aftr, * wflfos item qi 

«ft&wi4qfit l ) 

tU^t T; — 3 fKmarai^^fiTqi qrcract: qififa ^1 

f^W: — ajtfrq grr pqRiqar, fas fas 1 srra qfrorT 
§qw? f% 3 r \ 3 rr^ qra^id qr^sn*. 1 
( ^911:3^ $HK» q, fits fits qtM^H Z?31X & T g qas ft q ^reg U CT WIT’ 
q i ^ rg fl mdPlq t ft I ) [sfir qr# 1 ] 

— (q*ft#r artf^q I ) qq*q, sqfor 1 foqftq I fogg 

^fong%TCcnreft qRTSRT: I 

^Zi — qrc qrcM I q <q faqrfe 1 % l arqrrq 

jjuft ft ?n^RH. I ( q>*i qrctqq qqqfir 1 qi q wfa I 
qqg l $rwrr a r^ fe-s qr gq*fa dt 3 ft«nft 1 ) [ fret qftfir 1 ] 

— ( fttfwftw 1 ) ^ cpfteaft 1 ?n ^ 3 qg<qrft 1 
< mm 1 sR 33 j*q 1 ) 3ft g.**ftea[, qft^T 1 sTaft ^ 1 ( ^ 
f*#**: I twngw# > I 3 ft ufasT | w % I ) 

— ( qfircq 1 ) ofsr, ^F^rfa 1 ( qft 1 ) 

— 3 ft, gq ^ftft gftft aPraft aqaftl I ( aft, 

$q Fltft^T 3 TFTd: I ) 

%SJ— afa, q^TT ^TT I ( aft, qqf st I ) 

fa^ rs* — qn q*n q>T 1 (%*i w 1 ) 

%2j — qqrr qti l ( qqi 0 

f^ci — ft stffi srcftq 3rrr, sfar^fa itoT fast 
33ft ^raiaifft — ‘qsr fti %’fa I ( siws*, 
f5?3g ^wiq% — *q^t qi qt’ ^fir 1 ) 

— arft, gq ft ft* 91 ft mwft- 

V | ( aft, tqq^Mtterorgq; *qg| ft stwpfir— f «r 
’r’ *fir l ) 

— rn qstfe I ( 1 ) 

— ( wwti ) 1 qsq qfampu ( **m 1 ) a&, 

qo? k ?^rq; i { *m 1 03 qfa«nft 1 aft, sw ^ to#h) 



WTtSf: | 


— 3ft I ( m ^ qr* i ) 

^z» — 3^, srpriitt <?T'T, ft I sr% *R# #§ftcr | 

( 3ft, srrffft 5n^, (| I $foP3> | 3 =^TT 5f#cTT *#nT I ) 

f^RjJ — sft STSfrr grn, fft>t I ( 3ft, g^r, iftwr I ) 

^Z* ( S*RR. I ) 3f^ Olft urft I ( 3ft, qft qft | ) 

— ( **m i ) ft qiftw i ( frfoR i ) 

% I !T^3f gftsw I ( • ) 3ft, 55rT3f faf I 

( 1 ) # 3T3rh, gftsftr sjq, qffftr | 

( fafi»<r«fls<* qrcfaMHft 1 »Rg 1 =stmtt ^ m?nft 1 3ft, ggfo fas 1 
4 spipi, wift ?n^ , =e^t gjfacn vrffcf I ) 

qHffiq ? — # *3# I 

1 ) g*«f qg# | ( g<4 q*% i ) 

— ^3T t q# s&m, i strir m ^§3f 

q&ft 1 ( feftt % q*i qrenfir 1 gq qgre i strict *ct tot qfafa 1 ) 

— 3 ft rer I ( «ft, ^ i ) 

%IJ — ( I ) 3#, arft aift I ( 3ft, qft qft I ) 

— % I ftfl'* vfezfe I ( ftfow • ) I ^K^ri 

joft fif | ( *133 I tfsft T^rtl^ | sppj =3I^rT 3^ft 

swift I ) [ 3^fR =eti^tt crttr^fa l ] 

=3T^rr: — qq*q, ftjfi 1 

ft^ qre: — ( Wm 1 ) aft ^reflq; gtrr, ft°rr I ( «ft zmr- 
3V^9T I ) 

%j: — a#, §> ft ^3f fti«r vronft | ( «ft, I w* 

5ftsr m l ) 

— %toj% 1 ( fcn*# i ) 

— or q#srf%3i ^ronft i ( 93 <#*4 wi) 
f^r^{ — ( *ftq qftlR I ) ftonsra# I ( ^91^% I ) 

§(Zi — a# gro q§qrr, qsot qfawntft l ( # 9^ *&, # 

■it 11 i ffo 1 ) -T rrJ ^j»iLr-Mi ■ k *\ 

Mmm \ ) 





— ( 91 $ 9^4 1 ) i (*wrw*» i ) 

%J — 31% g^, aTOJq^R qf^rntft I ( *ft ^ ^ 

qfofo i ) 

i ) qe^orr i ( i ) 

^zt — <^tt ?n 3fT3R7 i ( qqr *m\ i ) 

fa^re ; : — <tt arrq I ( 3w i ) *rt to- 

3[rf, wM3fT £ 3fI3f^ I ( a TO W TOW £ftR9Tfa I ^T^tT, i*ft- 
'Mxt ^Nld: I ) 

— $ftrswcg% trf%qf: i 

^ f% orfa, cTT g9T> A I q^T q^FcftPTT 3fT3f^ I 
( 9fe ^ ?nfeT, ?Tgtefel I cr-TT q*RT%fn*T<TT I ) 

^T^tT : f % JTi 5TcTR*I% l 

fa^ re;: — ^ ft q3T% or qfrranarfft, rrr fwftear I 
3ft 3[Rft^ grn ffffrsar, ^PT I ( 9ft % W*R * *PFI%, 
«pr*fts% I a% qj*qr: $*413$, | ) 

( 3W I ) 3T5T, q^lfo | ( ^ qft I ) 

ilMTt: — ^FT^. | W SPT 5TTHT ^cTftjTT I 

W 3TT 3fT3f3I I ( 9791 I ) 

i r ^Tf t — ( «wi) jt 

w I qjimr qrft^lfaq^ | ( *3«rfW urofir I ) 

%5j — ( ’z#qr m*t wRdtNH. i ) stm araonq I 

( ^cRP-fa l I ) [ ffcT Pl^'RT: I ] 

f ^ re>: — *%, off% 3 ttoti%, fafaftra atra^ftr | 

( ftn, a*fa 5(RTftr, ftftfircpte^ gj&r arpftfr I ) 

^ r ^T rTt — * ywpT«rcK9Tfo I 

I 3jqggT 8*19# g^OTI- 

Wai ftr or qft^fT at^ft qf%r^ anaRT | ( m *EJ* I 3Rqgj«IT 
*m$l, ^ qftpm <jifaawRH I ) 

i ) q%er to# I 

(5RT. jWWftH I, $W3T «*9lM, l) 



qsrcte*: I 


3P?irr sfftqr vM 

JT^cft ^enq^rwoiW 
dcr# ^ frqqfaq»g$fcgrRn w \\ w 
q^r q^r I 

JT#rf ft^T%^ ft*5f*q&*qT 
for ftgqRforgqqrgqircT: I 
fo ^ gcgfarfofojb 

m iftKjcr qffo^rftq ?n^%: ii ^|| 

3?ft ^ | 

qfffog<sn: ftqfcr *n%& q-rcTScrr qj*r: 

qro g?q% qftq: gqfo Jftq: srftqifo I 
fora: f^qorftq fo^qwrr 

gqfcfer fosd || ll 

^F^ PT T — raq, g| k I ( *nq> W§ % qfoag i ) 

<^qr ft 

# ffoq*qqtq*qr q*k 

q»pq: srcrftfo qft ftj qqrq i 

fo s^rfe; $ffo? ffor gqc?ft 11 n 
ffo — *qg i qq qrqg. i 3w*rai qrqftqg, | 

W&t&Rl — raq, forarcr sforaq^f^pq 4tm<^w i q*qg 
^iq: I 

fo q^g *T&g g^q^rq qi i 
iRTq^rr q qfaifaT wmf^qrr: ffo: II II 

te — ^q q?q 1 arqqq*: 

qqq^H?T: *sj3WTCRlfor: 






gq p *Fsitfw smt: || II 
4*M&M — ^®T I ar qi# qet 3{^t I ( *& I 

awifc$lSTC |) 

«?rft 53 RRni^: *FT: 

?if% jflf«l?n#r 5 qqa& fT cr frnqft 5 pf: 

Rf^RTlftfa jtftfa qrssft: m srf^R^ II ^ II 
fe — qq^Tct. I wwi q^r l 
srspst qiof d^frq ftsg^aHTOrat l 
^Rorai^r q#KiqfaqFn:g. 11 \% 11 
q^RKfoT — *rrq, fas toal (w,wwi) 
^u^sqqqf*£rcrfRrg 4 

qrcrqforT w: sftefo srrcw*rr: I 
^cqsrasrsfff^r tf^cfT STOT^lf^fl 

3 % 5 TT q^T jffatf ^rlT II Ro II 

f^: — q^PrT^r, qqq q?q | 

f| %£qq^w jri ^qF#W^q'ci: 1 
5 i 5 R^rqT qiRq^r: piu jtt ^«rcsstq eg^^rr 11 ^ ? II 
arft ^ q?q 



NS 

?q jf^rt qqfftcRT^qrfFRft 

SRT WRNT%jifaqq#fW P II II 
^CRlfRT — -W, <# 3T5Rt | ( TO, q$PK: I ) 
qd^lfo ftnjrfdiqr q^qt 

jfaftq *K*R gWsqifefifa: I 



9 >foM*tafr ^r Ir: gijfcrsfr 11 11 



I 




te — i ft qj?q i 

5TSTOTOC 
fsT%s ^?fNr q^n^PifFcTiM 
^F T ^RT — -misr, <^q | ?tt fasT fosf I 

3TTO TO I ) 

3 TRTT JTRT ?TTTT ^ 

%W: *G\$R %«T ^ ST TT^cT sfi$*T: | 
JT^HF^WH teiqf^WW %fesn 

3Fc5^0T ITIR^ || ^ || 

ad^ ^ <r*t I 

s^mfci stjt^ q<?fo iT^fo 5rer: qjtffa i 

sr*w«ftfar w*' ^qiwftqtrft || ^ ii 

fas: — l 

j#^t tqsjqj wRKiTtsrffru I 


s#: iRvs il 


wwwr— 

ft&sKW qs^i ^fq^r n^cffa. | 
sfafaqr WKlfTct: qTiwfo II II 

sfh ?J5R, 

m ^fiuiOT srsw^fifcsnl: i 
«T 3TB^rf?N«RT%cnsTF *TT*f *W q$q$: II II 
affa *sr i 

*regFnta$ft q%fe m * fl a * fts^fa i 
WFSWlPl Maj ftq&li 5RS?t II \* || 





sif^ ^ I 

»t$ *rr 3$ *rr si?*, gss *it ^Rreftssrfoj; i 
5T ^n f| foit df srf^mr sfoi srfa II II 
q£ irSfa qiforct »t% ?T^TT*i fo§*i: gw: 

3ffr %cRWSTt Wft ^ * 5fT!Tn% II II 

fort — a^q^gqi^for I Wfflfoft <fow. I 
q*R^R% §q<fag: 

tiwr i# fotrrq for? qflrqsT I 

3fracr§^f 

wnfa % forciRq f| II \\ ll 

^ff^f i Hl — wq, ^ ^ %^| (w, ^d^d^i) 

— wwssrfafrrqT q fofafcf ^q^gsW^ l crorft 
: RWjqft | 3PT Sffoq q*|qTS*RT * I 

qft f'qfo •TT^T drt: qrfcr fonw ffl: *iW: I 
f^r =q qitqq =q f# srete =q $ q^Kq ^ qjpcrcc. 11 \v 11 
*rag I qq | ^ft:, Pl>«ldlHl4xJT^Ti|q | 

qgr 5^w^lq§w qn% 

qiHTFTI^^nTRTdT fST | 

r\ _ r\ r>f ^ f\ _ C* _. rs rv 

W^SfK^IMd: fP^TqfldT c^SHRSTf^orfT 

qr^ Jjgjc^aq&refr srcjnsq^ form n y\ n 
qi^rr: — ( I ) W?T, ^Trft ftfoffcf?! i 

— 3r *q aimlfc i ( qwfcdisqw i «rc**u ) sifa 
I ( WMWiwfo i *qfer mft i ) 

^r^rr — m f i wsr: 3mm i (ft* *ft 0 *m, 

w ste % i (^q^iHwicf^ i m,m 

ssrarftsuqq^i *m i ) 

for: — ( **m i) afoftqfor fagot iiWsfo i (mro* i) 
^ *reg l srani^ , 



qsiqtaf: I 



( ffa fts&wt frz: | ) 


SRT^TCRT — 3155T tff^3f, q;ft g*f]OT ^3RT I ( 

SF^f 3^1^ ^[cRR: | ) 

f^w: — («*ra*i i) si $ fo W(fH 3i^f%d 

f^3^3TWt | i) i (an«$ 

^cRR qoRqRfiq: fiPWR: I qqfa, oq 
SRMfHl — apr, qn 3*fiot §mq$f<?Rn%3TT ^ | ( «n^, 

fo[TO: 01 RT§3jft ot <fi£ 3f£ ( qqfo, qq q 

q <$ta% i ) 

( ^Pa%R fara qtfrfcr i ) 

fa[TO: — ctt qfte§ tftel I ( ««wfi«d ^ i ) 

^RFrT^FRT — ( 3WT ^ T ^I ) qftfasf f% qq ^iSfcs-p^ I 

( or arf^q f% jrt qtfta«iq.) 

^ — 5I^3R, 3jf^ ^ q^tdt ft | ( ^ras, 3^ l^r 

qqtasfal ) 

— arfr qnwi: i ( «ift i ) 

— arot Sr qRfwft | ( ^ wflwjft i ) 
f^w: — q%j qtft i ( *fo*g ^ i ) 

^F^FTT ( atatow R I a ^WWI^> I ) 3f^ 3Jj^3R, 3ff% 

^ q£t# | ( art* ^ra* } sift q^q: I ) 

i ) af^, qg^^pn mm i ( **%qrc i ) 

_ - fN, <NN - ' 

IHM, 

fl?CT ST^lqt qq mfo mmT: 

^q«l insert *rar fqsTr i 





%a 


«>RP<wi<: s^tor: II II 
cTc^FTcr | ^TTTO. I | 

f^w: — aneoi^i 3qfcr§ i (toi 
qqft i ) 

( 5RRi%jn3Pn i ?ra: ^ s'jfoafa i ) 

^t^tt: — ^t, «w w i 

qqfcfigf^dT ^crrRtf^i^TT I 

^J: ^sf^rM ?qg?T ^ #RT3q**l: || || 

M qrcreft qsRr&nqi: | 3 f 3 qwFrqratfT sg'Fft- 

^dlftfd | 

— if vi anorlft | ( q^nramfr i ) 

3 m ft%3T, faf | 311 ^ 3^3* I 

( 3n4 tlfcj, firs i sT^rcrsft ggqft^ifa I ) [ ?rar i ] 

i ) ^ sr3i*e, 3^?rf^ m dc«mtfc 

1% fa I ( # im, crawiqcft ftqfa i ) 

^ re ^ v r: — ^ foqdF*. i 

I ) 3FT Mrfo^ 30T ff^f qoTTW^I#^ 
^orapq-3rft 3JT3^T | ( ftfaf*RT <jd4USl 
«TFTrn *R^T I ) 

— 3T5T^, spfoft | ( 31ft, qS3^r STO°r: I ) 

— °t fa^ortfrr *rqTft l ( *3 ^ w i ) 

— <^n 3pi 3TSf3n gf%§ anar^r — ‘%i%3j m; 

CaTOIFR^ g# ’ % | ( ^ <3S*pft 53 q|UFIcfI — ‘farasn 1RW 

W*£ tfM ) 

f^T^* — <3Wil^^l ) ¥rfq^ *n*, ap*T Sfqggr t3|0iT- 

q^t, 5JS95 §qwrw3PU or q%f? 1 Sf?i , ana^r | 

( %:, i#rq *rar, qqi^F^qr qyg-q s^mwhl I 3 qftpr 1 ant 

qfaaqpran) 



qsflftef : I 


<U 

ewuifccfcfa gf& rar ^ cifoo I # 
ar gfe^r gaigic*T5Fft or 'snoit^ $rf£ g£r % i ( «r 
awrifaft *#RW ^1 ^ifefTl qqaft^T gqWclMtq WncTfar *RT»# i) 
— glfe, nfcrg »Nr qgftarfc i (g^> 0 

— -^r«r g* ajo&nftafft; m ni #r fac g^wrwaig, I 

(qi^s^nt# ciraf^rw wq i^tw^i ) (*fa ^ r^ti ) 

(%TOt fagprcfcr I ) 

— arf^w ar^r fdpgraffc | rir fa %3^ ^ I ( ^* 
wwr4f ftwirafai ^se^f% l ) 

— gift, afa^E; fcfKi ( ftw* 

fsra^pffarasnfo sIIji.1 ) 

3isf, f^r I cT #r ^ ^W»TW3I^ f 

( 3tt 4, ^l^isflt zm i ififai gwmi ) 

|^r^: — ( qg^ g sfa ^roiwaj^ , w 

apfiot ^ 3{5rf|a^ | ( % aragr, p"fw[, 

sfc -9Anc«U) 

WT^t qqgj, 

*ftsgnfSrferf%gt sgrw: -mgHfttag. l 

s ^ n^rswT^ f%g g?q %*ggf n ^ n 

^ garcg, gir gsrfo i ( ^ i^w, ^ 

JTO^Rl) 

WT ^ t — fsp? g: fora;! 

— ( srcifcregi ) wt, g^ift oT^t^g*ngr&f%l 
( #;, fssrfa *13 fg ft *raraifcgfafa i ) 
wr^n — sta i 

) v*i faar | ( «jgfor I ) 

l ) | ( tJ'Tfar l ) 

*K«J$ I f% «r4 *nn: I 
i( *mm «pf i ) erst f^a? | ( *3ft* I ) 







^T^rr: — vk, m 

3f5T, 3PT I I ( *n4, «W foil ) 

^ T ^t t: — nt, JT qj^faqft^r m\ i 

qrf^ftf^^Tf^fW I, | ( WWWdw *m I ) 

m&fcRI' — ( »iiwRrau ) ar$r 

^^ : _( 5Ri^| ) ^ : , ^ | 

q%%rRFT 5RFT cjfo f% aftf^HT^T ^ | 

^P^T#cT || »o || 

^ I 

q^rftosr q$ft i«r«j to | 

II » ? II 
*r I 

m BW 3W! ?fca: 

^«r tr«rcf|%w$fa«r ?ft§f: I 


qqfo f^RST: qRtlTOOl: || II 
ar&fcj sqfoffa I ( wRiwh. i ) 
sWraf^ qq%ftarr °fT°raife3fT i ( Si; arcwfcrorawiiftaH i 
*refa, «*r4<ni m rnmnfcm I ) 

m^ri i — apr %% v\i i3Pmq^iq & m 

3^^ I ( ^ 3^ «ih*4I ?*t 5R | ) 

— ( «ft«ift»HiH. i ) qroft, q?q q?q | 
q»: srsrcqfo ^tp 4 s4? m i 

w&fau f| ^Rsi^p>qcnqT ^fe?n n *\ ii 
f^qq;; — ft, ft ^r ®fo i ( tft, ftqqsn 

gnsqqi ) 

— ( fa*R i ) apr fttar, arfc#f fifo 33a* arapirar 
qtfe I ( 3n4 Jftq, ajl?ww(iMa4lw««»»R wrafc I ) 



: I 


qarcs, <$T afarcar-qt for gstafts srw 
gojtfo ftcqrftqrftqRTlt qftff qsptf i ( *r qq*q, 

§?qMfag 3R gq*fa sfai: q&q: I ) 

^T^r: — spqjTic i 

ajfjft ftw sr^pcT?^ q^RTOOftq $011^*?: I 
qqf% f^rsgqrcr ^ qifcrrcr: us»il 

3fft =q I 

Eft, q?q q?q i 

^{vrfvi: qflfr: adqift%: l 

mi qn^qr^qi: faqqm %cw%*& llv^ll 
( wwh qrcq^ i ) 

^^TtT: — ( l ) 

*rt for iRvtocR ?r; c# ?rq qeR??Rrc<ftfe5T ^ | 

3rr 5 ^of, msft 5if3i % ar ara- 
*r^ %s3an^ RRitfo I ( qren : 3^ 3 ^t> <***., 

qqqqqtff ftgqr *ftofo i ) 

. ; . r i _ t , , , c ,„ . , 1 T 1 , » 

— qq*q, i 

q^Rwg ^qq^rqqR o*g I 
awifeq^iqT faw qft*qrB: n s* |i 

^ I qq?q, 

Hp*nft cPTt Q% sftfa rifo ^ qnfofrrt Wn»MMHU 

ansffl&r *Traifor *n^3 qfaqqrftr u *% \\ 





ffcr 

fansrej 

<^r ^ ^fe^i^ng&qr- 

fei%^TT f^fafrr: H^oJI 

( I ) aft ^Tg: | fJft, q^ q?q | 

fll^^Rtf^rTRrTg^T | 
sf^n^l^igffT ^^mfJrqp^%oT || ^ \\ 

<rtft | apspcftfa atesiTW: I ( V$n\* q^smfir I ) 

<rrc *rk sat =q^ I 
s*ftofaTT ^ cn^mHRrn^ig^q qcr% to: Mil 
( PlHHi: SW I ) 

§T^Wt JHJT tTSftff s$i I 



: I 

( HR s rtfooft I ) 


— WiW ai5f fa afSfan oj fafssrft | ^ | 

Wfaf^ I ( wwwil *T fagwfa I vjgg I qfom qfaqlqfamrfr | ) 
[ ffa mz*R qftw# i ] 

( <ra: Hfoomr^rf^reiflu uiht *ram%m i ) 


^ ( faSR I ) 3t2fg 3T5T3TT | q*rfa efrT^I (3ft»- 

qjrrekmql i h»m«|tr.i ) 

^FtflRT — ( 1 ) *iw *far mm gpn*. i ( hr 
< ifata spirt fliriq i ) 

^ — aptm <# srcrd I 3J5f3fi^ sot *f% #r | ( 
ifospre re, I strNt: sm tffafcr I ) 

^5fF^RT — f$, *fift zuj 3*cm ajfaarct | ( %fe, f?n ^i- 
«mq? ^Rf^c: l ) 

^ — 3f3^, qfiTM3f smfafe3f farogsniJT JT^t 

arsrwiSfllr I ( smf^r jpqqm^ afiaffgR mr arfa- 


m^rt: i ) 

creFltRT — ft SRfafear I ( ft «mfeqi ) 

^ — sfiqft ^rtfrq qqfq^ , q*RT*R? jt^ far | ( 

qnf| m JFfisq^ | ( %fe, §q mir m$m.\) 
3f5iq, 5Tlt | ( VT ^^tT: | ) 

— (^ G** I) f il °t fa^snid *reffa I m af«f 
W fir, fifi qfafT 3ff If aR RW^^WHW I^ I 

( i§ q farwift i mr* wm Jrfafa i i% s r fc gn finwtH,- 

^BPnwiO 


m %q£ gsqarmw fafasrai qfau i 

< 1 I rnfarorfii pq ufasr i ) 

qft 9S<qfa qfaaroft | ( «ft *H!*& 

qww <#5151: 1 ) 





^ — Scrfawft I ( I ) 

g TC RftW T — ^T | (TOl) 

^ ^3^311 rrftwfr I ( TO# *Tft^r I ) 

Wflfcf T — rT^T W{ qjJT ScT^^I ( *T 3 *WU ) 5 I, 

*m. ^ *3TOTT5rf&*u *m qft&ftano; arsrnro ^ar *w#it f 

JTfSr^ ^ ‘ 3ff JjU[fi)|(i|<| 3T*ft, rf^T g*5M 

fa I 3T <^TT 35 ^DST^OT TOITOft I ( TO TO SPOT 
flcWHW. 1 %f l, w»ptt 1 jto *rf*pn to wfa I 

qxfisq ^ — ‘ 3T5 afr^rreq ^pifa^KlT ^t, 5RJ g*TO*#r I ^1 ^ 
wwr *rag ’ 1 ) 

— 3it35rcr, ffawfa =5r[$3^fr 3ro ^ I ( ^ 

=gi^rr Sir#! cfR^I ) 

m&l&n — 1 m fftwfa 1 ( to si ffmfa 1 ) 

^ — (i$m \ ) a anufafa I ( g*: srfoafcr 1 ) 
arsrcr, irtrnfa arsfi ^ — ‘ 3 m^%ot g^m qer^rte I or 
m ^ aisijtT wf *m 3niroTf^rd^ | 

( q^nqqfcr i 3#, wit# *£tt — ‘ arfag^r g*TO srar#f^r 1 * g% 

«^?TT JT#3^I an^T *& JTOTTOMq TO3 *R# I ) 

( cRT: qfaflfa ?TF3> ^n I^R>T I ) 

^frt^r — qfi; earfe^ q{t^5 1 ( uriftim 

sftSTO I ) 

grj^j* — (gqasumj ) far m ufaarrcrarfesn^ » 

# etarormfear 1 ( feqfepiT 
a&L flfa&wfe«t ^ 1 ) 

1 ) 3irc, s*d 3f*tR QTOpncrO 1 
gofr fa faffa fqooRrarf^3n^ «f!tf^j% 1 mm fafl&fo 
m. 1 ara 3iM*wft o i T3nq stffa 1 ( 1 ) aro» 

qopnfa 1 ( *rt, fton* 1 wm g**fa *m 1 vkm- 

ft^n 1 g^n#|#TO^FW [. I 3n#roa%ro: «4ta*itfiW*nfa I 
sifa, qrofa 1 ) 







HRrtNr — wfcs, £ i goT 

f^fpsftfssftft ft ^gst arc^fe <w jf^ij^ | ( **£&, zmti j 

fl ^"gR^ 5Kf ?: I 3T^ ittl-(U lSft a TR ^rfr T TO g^l ) / 

<a<m4^HWw a^tfrg&ft ^rm i ) 

— («!"Ai)' afl fr 3 tT 3T, anfeg j (*** 
: *q^n ) 3 *uVt ^rgi ( sft * jw, an^w • 

3Tg?*TJm i ) 


ft <ftift I ^ft°TT 

3fTTRa^ ftojftft I ( ?r ^q^., srftcJtiPr i o^Pn^r^ 

aiRflR ftfaqft i ) 

wqjn r — '8w ft>ftrft^ ># (toft i ( «** fm*$n 

^ifcfcr I ) 

^fWr — <*ftqr qft%%3fJTc^^K3i^3n^ g^roreariian^ 
| %OT 3f eT offrT I crd 3V\ <T W, & nft3ns- 

afftajT ^^ar ftoon | ^ jrauft — ‘ ^sfticr, ft wr w 


*?f|3fRT3n%3rT i <r sfa ^facrowaifN ft | ( ^ 5tfc_ 

^ftMWWfim^ CT gg ' fa^fe^f I ^ ST :ftST I CRT: 35RcTt 

qrcst w qfrWTOq^T f^^rn i ^ *wfa — ‘ ft sJfcrar 

I 4Mm>fe<pi i ) 

— 33ft c^t I ar 3 T ft orm qronfft sei«ift I *raft 
^aRT, % §4 gfapfnai^itft I 

( srar I ) an g, *tt d o eftOTTgarftan^ | 


( *r ft* *r I arcsfo sw msqvq i s?raft i ww^w, 
ggfa gs gfl : nfrfa pwr^ft l airs m sfeffc i s^MgHfeq p n 
nMtaftM) 

q>r W I ( 5 Kft%, i ) 
n wftwf- —ftS"ft ^ g&rftrft^ srcft i ( fca^f 

utit i ) 


i^MfMn^,-«RaiT- ^ wft i ( m, mpft % wpft 
«rtftn); * 


M-tv 





affear & I sfr apgm awaff 

SU HP fl rTT «fa* amfe ffrT | ( aifJft ft *1"# I qqWHiUWl 

g%«r*jfc°r ari^af i ( *R*fc!PHm*j- 
^ ^ 1 ) < wt _| a n*mft ram i mfaf ^ arraatap*. I 
^^ooT^3ff^3f gsr^fi; | ( sirt, s^r g^rfawt »raqfo I qfcr^t 
% 3R5ft ^irTT l ggflfcmfgsra . i frhnferefoEt yraj ) 

^n^r: — 3 r^fe i q 3 ^ i ( *wt i * qfl- 

«nftf I dM ^jj.i ) 

( 3 *^ ST ^ I ) 3 TR, 33 T I * 1^5 | 

qjfe t ( 'P^r I ) *nz, Wikit gfarorraifeap^ I 

( suer, ^ ( H fo n fo i jt^ i «#? i ^rt, 4 Mw» fonq: I ) 

( ^PRR f^TORTT i ) 

( af^q K^jrrf^: ) 

— ^faq, 3 T 5 T 3 fi^ cfji^rm^; — ‘aftcr- 

feaf qf^^an^ qqft>T fosfc ’ | ( ^r% ft 4 <vni 4 ifl 
«wwfc Tft — ‘ amifcf ftgfit ’ i ) 

( ) 

«Ih^t — a^, q^r qrnoraft ftwrftft — ‘ wagarro* m 
qgfJT f% | (arft nqq^TR^r ftarafcr-— 1 < wrgft m sregnn > i gti) 
— fS, gi^ra^i m arams* qgrarfa i 

( fasia ggefoq; l q reggggng; gg gafe-L) 

^TW- ( I) qf^MafT; f%¥ g^aPi; I *m apian 
afrTmar qsrafc I ( q^w*, fts 3 ffo^ i qragrafaw sremfcr i ) 
— £ £ tfr, ft anoi^f^ri ftiqft£ m *ra >i%ar 
ana^srft I <£ own®5«fifaiT i *rt§ i qqgoftr ngroft 
| ( if if %, raifo qniwj foroii dfim f fewwHfii i 

aft jifo»K*g* ~5$T q^sdu.«qg I **&*# > [ gf<r 

I °r" ' 

qmftRI — Or, W | arawai qspfwg;! 

( 3qjp? ^ jwi'wh. I anfUR iwiqPwrfii I ) [ gfe irerwRfli#«Rni] 



( sfcm ) 

— 3J|o<J|Tif^5 sisren^aRfeldfol — ‘«nq^3lT, qo- 
m itf&cai y*w > g o » 8T fovpm gf%£ anar^’ fai % 1 5ri| 
sfo J T ^gffi r I ^r ^gr, of** l ( ifi**qra$iw ^ i ) m qm- 
3 T 3 ?%/t 0 # | ft 3 Tft qj 55 ^Tq | ( #Nq I ) 3 )% %, 

3ft?r^ afRi^q- 1 ( sTRf^ i ) ft qoqq- — ‘qqt qssfti3% qqfo*’ 
ft | # ^T3Rn^aRT3m%55% qqfot ft | 50 ft**? aftWT | 

( 3TC#R I ) qjqq, q% 31# qifeaf fq3? q ^ftq3? ^1 %q 
3J£q31# &3? 3^31% 3ftf#3f 31=500131 3PTRt 3?qfF% I 511 # 
301 I 31W 1% qq qf^on | gf%^ OTf^T^l 31% % *oq^30, 
afr^r afters I ft W-T — ‘ g§rT 3 i fts I WlM ’ 

ft I 31% %, 3T31?[T3315T5rq%3% S# ?X% ^01%# | 

3iwqr q% q3n| I 31 qsq q>%fa 1 # qqfor arsraig^qiro 

^remltan^ qf^ ansq *nlft l ( & 1 ) fe; 

31131 ^ | ( aroralsfSq 0 ^ 1 ^ 05 * 1100 — ‘ toroid, qq# o&qr 3 ^ 

qo°# qNfeiw 5qi%qqr^ ’ ifo 1 qq§ 1 #q 1 q# q#w:, 
qgoq l q;*i qnRiqil q^i opt: 1 ftfaqpftqo qjfaorft l # >, aqwra 
wm<n 1 f% wi — ‘qcRqsq qqsoq’ #r l qqaiqqqi^qwRw qqgo- 
fofo l q^ftqflqaw 1 qwt. , q$m: oftqifaq qj ~tm o$q %dq<*ifld 
?q fq^SqqiqlqiiqqwidlSqqiFqs I q iqj; 3#*J | spun f% qlftr | 
tqfiq qftwqft I # > spot:, 3 iws zmm I ft *m — ‘gg# fct? 1 
wWrlW #M # >, qar^OJqwiFRqi? 5J?«P!!qfi?ft qp-qift | 
awqi qq qqqqft qqsft l cr^q qorfii 1 QOtqqgoorcoreiiToq u ra ftfHH t 
<wso% 5*nqqrft 1 qfrssiqpRn 1 ) ( #r 1 ) 

Mt 31Siq, otfJfcf^ f%31 f0f}3lf^ I 50 3031^1 qq^off I 

< 3TT%, %faqsq *q | oqroo qq go q , I ) 

ffRilWl — 5#, TO I % f|313iq I 50 30|%f|qqiq- 

53053 iq I ( %fe, 1 5 «Rqfrr % 5 ^ I q« 5 Rqi ) 

5$ <?$ 3isi3i? | ( q^qoft i ) 

( qftffim i)#, ^ gqq| ( %^, <Wqiqqs ) 



\oo 




^ — $ 3TST3TT | ( wfanqlcr I ) ( Gmm I ) 

qrcrereRT — ( ra ftR irwif^u =* i ) f% uft^ 
gftfc snt<ft ^3ioi^ i afw #r ^6 °t 3ff&r^Nf qq- 

| ( 1 % l^^d&gl fjgJB^ELl 3TW ^qqPrftrT 

Wr^ft'qft i ) "“ 

r ( I ) 

— 3tenf^i *rq ?t9wt i m anq | 

( sn^Mifaw i wwq i ) vnfe% qq^ot I arqqT ^w?-> 


<#qi?3nq qfo^SFcmr q^cot qfevrrftf^ | *ft§ i JiftRSPU 
gf[KT uVn, 3fW I ( *R 5f^T ; I ci^H«^l(Jl I HR^BH|- 

qq. i 3T*wi qwqftsqftq qftwRrcq qFRRsjq*°T nftqrcR* i *rag i qft- 

«qrfo l qi<r urtr, qRrq I ) 


i ) 

aft * dqrftqr, awqtrr eqg J3**»5i^lg sNr i <# apsr 
ifmT^Raft gfftar *r&3f ^f%qi^3f qR^ sp-pjt ftftat qfcqft 
afWTfc I <TT »T0fq- ftofW | ( 3ft > <falft$i:, STTOrTT: 3 $ ^3 

qiSK q ftq qqq I ftlV ls qKqfr qfft g ^RT gfan^sqNTO FSR 
^SSTqNstSqqqq^ | Wpfa q*fa I ) 


SOELW^IG 


UffSc|Jj(ilafl 


( gfarenq^l^fri S harer 

airfos qfaqgft I ) 

^5* ( qar^q; ST'qft ^eqodt I ?TT 

* r firereu ( q*raq*ft *rsr 3?w 1 rqfftf *rfo«nft i ) [qftr 

I ] 

3tt%: — 



*W^\ 



Jp?gr JR ?q sPR1*qrfft || ? II 
aft:, a* i ^ ftrei&Rfftqqftmftq w mfa %t- 

flft Jjjjmft siRftar | 5WR WTW- 



TOrsf : I 


?°* 

p sqftrftsfar i 
^ stfag jt wn 
jpqT gqt sj^rtt ss # ft^hrj II ^ || 
q^rfa JT^vrfiq: i ( i ) %i q«qTfa eretont^ 
q^s:rt ^ i 

$t »!€ fipra^R°ft Wofafasr FfFRqrc: i 
gq f-psfi sqgfnfir^cTi sat jrqsft m g^mFq: n ^ n 
<re^ amfoq ftsrfa i 

( ?rc«q i ) 

^tt-t ifloir, ^ I ( in ^TRF) qraq i ) 
arrfo;: — ( 1 ) aft, q^rfor qqrf^q^r I 

vftjftetaFT q ^ f^JT?ff§Rfajrer 
q^Ef^TT# ^T ^fiFTF^qi^FTft^ i 
srf^rFq m SPreR%4 ftfaqSTT- 

*w m% # n 

( ?Rt: SRf^Fl *%. sfl^q I ) 

— ^faToft | antffc nq ^IOTc>-Tq5% | 55#T<7, 
fdft^fe: 3T5i3nq aRpaftam — ‘ arqR*ft jetst qqsft afeft^ 
a%<h<g o g ar f^gsntJT jt^ 3T5?3fT ’ | ( anK%,.i. snfftsi »rm 
aMKWR . I £ftqqp#ft q*R#qft — ‘sreffcq a* qqfnrafaasr 
g®PCT»®^ sflataw nsg^nq! ’ i) 

anfe — ( «iwft i ) TT^wc^uift^ i qfeqfa =q i qqg | 
arf^rdcift » ( i ) 

%3J <g?ail) jKt OJSSSft | til 3TT3^T 3f5l3fT I 

apiq, $ r at ftsft ftq an^t| a^an i 

( *** ^wti laror wwft \ w%, H l fowfisfl q?*Mf \ 

cR2B3 uqH!l|Fiiql | ) 

i) •„ r 



? ©q 

l **&*% ar 

qqfot i ?tot <r#ftr sm arsranq arrs^iq £r~r I ar *i*3ifa l 
srrw iffoiT, 5 iw I ( M i ^w»nsHii^aH i q^w fasrpa: 51*5: I *mm«s 
q qq^R. I twr q^qrfa siRrarfaisssn *rf^R I l qra qrct, 
W[l ) [ *frr qfc*!*fft I ] 

( qfrpi I ) 

3ft l, 3ft 3T3f-5T3iqM-^DT3f-Il?f^-3ig^?*q5fr, 

1% af^r sfftj^r ftt fttar^rcafr aftt 1 
iraur m q^ *rcq#3T3f ^ spspft =qifa 11 'a 11 
a$, 1 3 ^ftr qqt^3rft f%? g*R I gft fa qfaaft, gft 
fa g4 (ft 3rft 1 ft qftt qf3fr^o^, qs arft^fear 
wt ^ar arq^tqfa I qri: ^°T3f, qf| 1 sr I 

( 3^\, aft S^wssiq^i:, 

fa» ^ f^sqi: q: a 5Rf: I 

qfeftr, w^xftt 

%S<% qi^R«<»S:, qcWf^St qjq-R WHftHRlfa I eft *KH«, 

uft I wiH^ l ) 

( an%q aw?r: ) 

— 3ft I ^3f fl^^wsT-^qn^af^^gcr, 
arrap^r gftai srftf ssg qftsn* 1 
#»i or irohqs^ ftlrRft ipgR II ^ 11 

aifa ar 1 

3511% asig 3f ipft qr3rtR anqfa fttft 1 
3 ft %C #3{ efT R 3TT3R 3^ || VS |l 
* * ftR3f ft fefc VfOnfa m I 
ftfOT ar q^rqai sft g| ftfai^rcac II ^ H 
q^f #r faoraftr «jrt =era?ftt ar *nq ^ 1 
ar »Rrqq^ ^gaft qstfr mi w % 11 
*roj qfcg arwr^st sftft oppft erfcar *jjcgaft | 
aftapft wsm 4 ftt ftfarasrcar ®q||| |o|| 




q$rs* ; | 




( aft \ ) 

«n*F* 0 ?r fow a RwtKd qer«q sg jqq l 
?5*jft$T * w- iwqfcr jTimrr li 

3#r =q i 

ssiftg *rora =q j# H* r q?^m S> qftj 

ft ft^^PSRft cftRft 5TfT ft! ftTftft ft^T II 

#3? 1 % f% qqfafa vrifftr ?rrafe*«jq;i 
ftfsqi =q q*qqq> qn 3 %n«SR<* II 
(pRJJISWt ftqq*: q*q qg&q q&T I 
top? sipfortr w: q*q li 

qq q*q 3Rm§j ;rq»rcq% q?3q: I 
^RfcT ^T% q>: a II ) Jj 


ar^ q&lfa gftai ^F^ar gqift gst fear^ot | 
3TC arg ^fcafuft tfqRKSTCaft 1&^T II H U (*** 


[ arrosfir ^rsfa ?#rt =^rto sft qq £<0w 
q*nQifedfc*i«A <?ri«5?cp3b: ifer:ji ] 

^zt — ‘HM jfNr, sift 1 ( *na wruu ) 


— ( 5|T l ) aft S tost I 
3ftirR3rt q^fort q#n uw^ia I 
^ <srq ^3nif *m q»fi: qqfoaft qq^ofo f% n SR ll 
( aft>, qqqqqq l) 

[ arcqiftq qq^ qqfa n*ftq qqqpfcq i 
HidWH i gHw «Rq fq qtfo* qq*»ifafcr ll ] 

3<faj. 4 ( 3Tq#H | ) aft qqfOTqjf an, qj i*jq R# q 5 ^ 

qfefel <£ qq^or^i q*t qr*q an^tn qrft qrq^i 

( aft qq*qqn*, nr an^ r awi qr*q i q^fcrcqqqorq .1 $r qr ftps*: I 

fqqrna^n) 


^Zl — # qqf^I afsrq^TUS ^ apqafTl q?pn- 

&qr m&i a* faugaiidr «ftai& l 

( qaregg iwtqraifercq^ I mat qfrqftqwwn 
qftfta qww ?ftq% i ) 



(^9 

i ) wft — aisTO^- 

qw;i q*Rr^n an^T i faogsnui aftaft ’ 

f% | ( qq wiwwd ^mrfrr— qq^i wdfeqwn l 
g«ra*«5^ ##qR ’ *ftr l ) 

^qrai: — m i ( i ) 

310T^I^t 3%5T | ( «l*M»lfa« I ) 

— are i | ( *m ft*U ) 

— q*e q^°T i ( **&* i ) 

^«re> : — I ( ) i 

efl^^hJ”" - q>I 3J | 551x)|^,ci.Tl| j qil 5fT E f^I*TIt1 u ll ^1 3ju|q<jj)^ 
ef^ | ( ^ afPR!^:; ^T m q*FrftRT, srsifa I ) 

^H^»: — aft afsspsn?^ &T armrfft, UT qr qw^ranj. I 
^ aj33rqT^% ^t anonfft, m wr %grgf^ ; 

^ fa 3*i *t ancnfft i 

<t jprrcfN' tfteftarf anofr &r anonfc j 

ajfqooi^^i^ ^3gT3Kflre3i T3{0T^ ll II 
d ^ ^ajoton ^ OT3f<tcr f^3nj^T 3f | 

arssrT qg^ft&rr swfarfa; =^€1 ar n $ # 1 1 

( aft an^qraq^ ?r arnrftf, * I skrt^rt ar * 

aiRTftr, 5 ri JTuft 3$r<wrcfoi =^nft r =r aiRiftr i 
w umte< *fl<^ni stft * ajRi^j i 
anq^5;j<jt4i|(a ’agiawreft II 
sfaq ^apfRifa? JRRf fa«5qi^ ^ I 
an4 q^%?n q^ftrftwra^w ll ) 

— 3ft =SF^3fT, 

anqrfft ^T^tT sRPTftoi ar g§ armffo | 
q3i ar fa^ fa ait ot amm/ft n n 

( aft ap^nsr, 

HfHi^ *wwf%itf ^5*5 arpnfti t 
5% af qan>$ ffciwaii sr aiRiftr | ) 



Vffei ( WRWU ) 3 FT | 3 PT ^ ^3: 1 *kt: | 

’sr fomi ^ q«n f<Tgsrl£ft: I! W || 

— 3* ^ <? 5 sd 1 <$: snfcr ^ 

g^gr I a nreKfe I ( ^ ff ^ ?: 1 ^ *w 

*#*r 5 f I api^RFi 1) 

— 3 »T ft Kocrft qg^t 1 m 34 ^ arrestfl I 
< *mfa to: n?qftgt I < regrefrqra & raiq I ) 

^jw>: — ^ 3 ?^^r 3^ 1 ( *wn$ift& 

^n^ 5 ti%ct 1 ) 

— ar 3 ^ 3 T^i|^ <t *°on qi^r ara^if^, I 
( qrqqiV^lftd dsm qT?J%^^lf^dq. | ) 

— aft, 3<roiifift 31^ 1 ( 3 ft amro 9^1 ) 

( ^1 1 ) 

3 TT^J ( ^TdH. I ) 3 lfq ^ofl Trm^R^ | 3 TW«jrffr 

w: I TO I 

tfmT*pRft«TTft SfTf: I 

qi 3cg$ ijg?m «P3ft II ^ || 

3TO3T HTfm 3FR5T^: I 

( =*Kd£r JTTZ^R Md^WI^N^qfrl I ) 

snfe — ^rcufFretsfor 1 

( «#«r*ilftw I ) am ^ROTTTm I 

STlfo:— 

FRfft ^ 3 srofrSdrr ^ ftorfrr I 

^rfft ^ SKfocreft *T: ^5 TOFI 3 FRfa II $ C II 
<WF TC: — ^ ^^sraft ifi^r^Rart Ipjiftfcnftrd ftarrerct* 
^n^T 3 R^ 5$t W^t I ( ft^PFT I ) apnrot 
*rereiwi*e imw Qiw^r, <7 Ff?^ % ajsretaRg flKra; i 
apwnft *iaiMrafr I m fa -qfaw-W* •RSftf^fc I * 
% ^r % I <rr % m$ fam:\ '•*> : -;•».;•;•>* 







aftqmarcqnq qtoarrc*%ar«r f 


m ft? cte <msr aifc f ^ soir $& ii || 

( wwqflrf 1 ) f^gt awr-( i ) or, afsran q*RT&qr I aqt 
<wr q<m£ — gfor ofcq;, 3 r art arerareffr *Ht- 
grft§ *T«sRft *rarq»?r qfajsa ’ ( *F*nq$& qrcRqrc*: #rfaqrftRr 
?q <raw aifprw $r faqfar: l q^s^n*: mrpki awfaw^w q 
fl^HHwi:, itRJRR 5 arpferftsqsq foR I 3RCT qqftqR: I- 
cifofafpftqq grKqgsnq. I arcqr q:gqg q^qg i n*miwnw <rqql 
^fknm^R i 

q& *Rfa qqg *q§ 3i% gq qq 11 

fB an^fi — I 3 , 3 TF& SRRfon I tFrfcI, — frE^R, «ffT ^PR,. 

^ROT^^RgrWfirai ir^ft WRt qfop ’ I ) 

#T^.‘ — 3 ^ 3 rr, ^ qf e« 3 f> sg'qwffr i ( =^w, an 
^ aSR: RP«n I ) 

^rcr :— qre ^ ssaft i ( ** % m i ) 


gq ft srreit fe sr l 

ftit w{ araqt goft fa aprr q^pc^^r iro|| 

^>4 if 3 F?^% I ( airatsfe q^qr qfarcrau 
sir IRT 5 F 5 T#: gq ^ n ^ II 

m SfSXRqq: | ] 

^r amafr 35i qar g^prrn anrereifeoft) 


^■^■^-^^^ar-^^-qfooijqrqsoiar-^^-^-^iorq- 
ak-^^R-fg-qs^S^M fa&^ltfcrf afftaf^rqigfaw 
z&g JRianq, ftst fas? qr arsft arsrarr qr i ( *ft, temms I 
qq qiftpwqi aRraRffa’n i 

^^a-^q-q^^-qnq-gqr -q^qn^Hi ^gaw#n^^ sr » fr «^ *foi 
qjqqw:, fir ®sr qr, arfa antf qT i ) 

— ft arc fa qsfafa i araaiwn ^|aif ^qftrq^f^N 

( q*H 4 W q#?qift I fRllNT 1 *Tf ?R: JRqflR: f ) 

■qq^Rii — R fft aff a?«Rrft #f 8 l I <^«|q«qWa: *W»t> 



TOtsf : I 


$ ev» 


— UT I ( =*3 wifo&rtm: I ) 

\ ) arsmt^n^K^t arsrsrre^asr w 
arfltfkar spmfc. fa ^ qrftsrfa, <rd 3*5Nr<^ ^r srfft- 
si| i ?n ^T 3 ft i 0 chouni^c^^tar q&fa I 

( JTO5R I ) aft iftcar, TfCT, =^OT^OT q^ gaft ft s|4 q#*fa * 
# gip^ I ( «n40ni«m<v 3n#qr^rRq : q q ^fo o CTWJfttlfo 
qrofr, <KPkrcg?% toti srrcqft i ^s^rra: i i 

aft ^ta>, *pn =q^%w sr^rft^ iqpRfa & 1 1 ) 

— aft, g 4 fa ait I ( *ft w#r I ) 

— 3 ^sF^t jnfasRft gq arqtffr ^ or §*ftfft 1 
( $»q*n% flRflwwfliwf snfit ^ wftr 1 ) 

I ) aft qfl 3TT<t I (aft, qjnw 311^; I) 

— qft 1 ( 1 ) 

— mz 1(^1) 

— zm 01 *onfa 1 

anopft fa f anfa 3r or aranfft sitefatifor I 
faf 3 *T£%at *lfa fa ^ SR^ftoi VTiftui \\\l || 

( araqTJnmrfti l 

ircsifa 91 anfcT ciq ^ ?f vpinftr ssftefafaT I 
fcT^S Jitter Jl^ fa ? qsfr Sfcr lifer n ^ 

— or ^13- 1 mz 1 ( ^ *m> *m ) 

( wt&*: «*i I ) 

sftro — aft, % drc^ I ( 3ft, fa I ) 


%rorftj^raf^fc«ft gfarfa 1 

q^fanisssft g«i fa fton^ oroft ll l\\\ 

< riMftl3ld3Kd : tprciriri | 


%^nftrak; 1 ) 

— aft ^Jian, gn fa *nfa®Rir apro*' fafafc anfc 

or gjftfa I ( oft iqnft JiPWFr, sffijtfr *ifa 9 91& 1 ) 


fN*v 


— 3ft, q>T q? ^oTafw i ( 

*FI JTO ^ T ^ Pt ^F5C^35Pl 3flfa: I ) 

# mz ( <nwa i ) 

— qorc, mz I ( *m, ^rg i ) 

( ftpft =TRT^T «*T I ) 

— 3ft, f% i ( sft> ft ft*k I ) 

— aft, goilft gqrft I (^,^3^0 

3TT# HKI fttf fasi ft % T¥ft | 

5*35 qftsamw g* ft II II 

( ^ifctptq ftusi Tier M fanfa % qzr* I 
5&r gre^d i a T prcfa %qiqfr#i: ll ) 

J — (^ I) 3J i ^0T3f>, ^^3ft, rfl qijfr# 
qqfopi; | ( 3Tf =q^T^^R:, cRWTCR SRW[ I ) 

^Ri — qq^qr^an, qfeqxr&fl qqc*T3. I q^W3 l 

< aft qqfonn^F qftqqq nq^qq. 1 q 3 H»Pwift 1 ) 

( %3pwi q^tfr 1 # 3 ;: 1 a*qr %% q#n 

qraqfa, qftq crreqfa =g 1 ) 

sfftqj: — ( ^^*nq 1 ) 3ft, 3ff gq *T3 jpjt<% qiftqt 

sser %ftg qftq cnfe^l 1 rn 33 arflarcoroaft ^ ^ 

°t qiojftft, cT^r oj afftaft 1 ( aft, 3^ ^ fra# 

<wnfl q&giqftq arflgLl cr^?i>, s iftqapwftf gfe % 

qjfl* q «#*qqift,lrqr q mPrl^rT) 

— 3ft, *T3rj# a?f|:3R0T qi qg 1 f% g^ goTsraftft^T 1 
( aft, -Uil ^-Mf^qt q T *ar | f% tqqr jggag^H I ) 
sffts — qqi (qfa I) 

•*K*w>* — ( *r*3 % qqpranfan, 1 ^ 
^ ft Jf^ft ?tfft *ftl% — ‘q^UT3fsf|?;qfc arq^ qq^qf q^’ | 
arft q q* aftpt ,grqr arftrorro % 1 ( w * «w vm*, *m 1 

qft $rsfo r qqr *p»r-‘ q^q+4k%i*qwq«iftd qaqq jmfii’ 1 
q?ft qaRl^ft. ft gifinrar ft wtft 1 
£ qft qiif jppsft t* 





— («ir qtftar wfammm . i ) 

3fft TO* TOT JTTfT 5%<ftT gsf: | 
ai3f# =* rcT TOJI Rtf II 

atsrcr, 

R*T *TR ftefft^T q^f WSP\ fa §fftl% | 

°T TOTlfft RS f*ft 'tel ^°T %T<ft II R^ II ( ^» > 

[ 3H jqqr f^^rm SRqpRT -=KTOft TOftr I 
»T TOFftq §«*: ft^Fl ftfcr isp: I ] 

srrfai — 

^^«teteTS5Tt ^K«T W'W I 

w<& *ff: te^rfft qfe II RR II 

i^TOF.: — 

3f*T3T gs ^5 fft fftug sin T 3T =Epft 31 I 

ffUI Srjte H II Rvs II 

( 3tto <pt ^03 fcgafm =srar«? I 

sgro g^rftgnft tot II ) 

( qq#T Pl«hW: I ) 

— ( ><wiifaa«*H#w i ) sft, farerrorce ft fq3R- 
arcat gfcpsstT fasd ^ ^isjtet *rd | *\% | q^rFi^rR3ft 
^ftaft *T3FM3T3nft faftf&ft I ST 3TR afffa 3W£qfe|<fl R* 

^ argiF^lfft ( 3ft, TO folTOW srfte m <2313^ 

*Rr: TO3 I H MWWH<t TOV<TO*I ftftfan I TOT ^fo gTOT- 

fqftfcT Ujdft«ll3)|3Wlft I ) [ ftaRn I ] 

sfft swrc gfjta jjt sttit qgts f; i 



I 

( ?rj: u^rfcT I ) 

^ HTO^3if^jg^PTOr gfafrar- 
<[R[| (t:, WW wfatflPt I ) 

^T^tt: — ^ rg; i cwtfe I 

tK3: qoqm'fa f&fllft I 

3Ffifor fliweft 3R^3^[: SjfrsRf%T || { || 

& 3rw«*wf|3{ %5T3f3 3^5 | 

< 4ts, Rigwaaqfinad wi i ) 

^T^tT: — ( : &$m I ) «RFT, fagft spflTR^: | 
f^w: — *rW *r<* ^*TioT3r- : - r ie^f5T3f itfe 35 
<3g 3fr3j^’ fo 1 ( *mi — ‘ sftanf 35 

wm^s’ 1 ) 

^l^ri: — afa; i%*n% 1 
fa qmiw gi: 51%: sRfor crwi^i; 

ms% qfa£r srf# fe#sq ^ sg|: 1 r 
qwfc^Sm^qif^ftqWNT ^TI^cT 

5»^ct%jt: fa*wqi 11 ^ 11 

( qf^r ) 

— srw ffari, <m 1 ( *n^, *ra* 1 ) 

( WHH, I ) 

JT^frfgwri s&rrgtatfta: 

qft^s^qrarawfo TqgK: 1 
artfKrnnw^T ’Tim sprmj *?r 
qT^rT ^ sfl% Tf^I qm^flfii: || \ II 


9ld, 



t -. ys «s c 

I mfaH w i<aq£uiT3,qdm 


UspqfeqiT” 


»hf nfarifo 1 3 <nfr srqforenfor qwifo 1 aw qr uw fs^i- 
fefiws^w 1 angqq^W: m stcr* i ?tot- 

srcsftfiw *i«gnft I 



efflftsf : I 


a ftflssr erg: fafftn?: | 

«wf w m srsTFJT^r g&r: it v n 
d gsnoT^ | srre sqspqifa | ( I ) ap s rffrfr ar I 

< %$ I qrqi'wftfa i sn^r i ) 

f^W — *t, faai ^ I ^iHfDTaft Jp^ | 3}pr^ 

WcT*NT^ 5^35^1 ( ft'; M % ftfaqift I wwm *F qq f ct | 3TFT- 
rPIT d^R f ^RR ! V|ft?Ieq^ | ) 

^ T ^ tT: — ftq jt: | 

fam;: — < t#^ Htrr, fe fcreid % I ( 5 ^, f% £m- 
ftqisfa i ) 

ftzi — 3Mf^%3f 5 *n ftq i snored %qre£ f% $£* 
JTST*Tfc qi%% fcreg^ftr l ( *r fR l qrerww I fo j dfrfii 

fR^r qdmfcr $3f&raft3isflq i ) 

^ re ^ T n — qtfrnq;, qfafrr aqt^ | Jftq, 3?^?? 

Wcrptpi; l 

— % frT3f^JT 5R[T % *ftfr, sar °T 3fk^ | 

< jut^is* i ) ft, g ggRifton, qe^aftqft m qgt i 

< ft foot* SJSRRT: qrft, | #:, :? sRR&qT, <RR|%q: 

^t#?s i) 

^T^xT: — q^r, are qftcrfrr i * qra*fa«ff?t £c: | areqr 
^qfare a req f ffi | ( iy 

- ^irfe — ( qfM ) are, are*re sresoRqrtf I * %q<j gfo- 
wftqt sfewtfNtsfa i 5^r, *%dtefar i 

^rTi — ( wrafew qp * l ) aft, sshtei^ | 
fqifoflSresns: fac^Rdfei: 


w. €r i 


qrafapflERR m ft 

®TCft qprer || *vj|j 





m 

^T^tT : — ft g)^Rt?T *ffs# <TfTT qT®%?T I / 
gjp^» 3f»4 ftq; I 

^gftqwra: i 

3ffa STMRC ^ !T 3 eatf || ^ II 

( 3TFfcfr $ Zl&lft I ) 

5T#ITR^, | 

%5J— 3Mt anorlfc | ( <rar f?qn ) arsr, fawit 

( arramfa i artf, arq%nft ftisrfa I ) 

3Tffe — gg-cRtfir SrTTfr i^ 

fafaisTi i § gstr i eq^ af*t *%- 

^TM | ( PfTi^iPi |.q$rsfo %w,: \ siitf ^ ufawnn: i ) 

^T^rf: — f^^TFtT^ I 

3TT%: — ^i^tr, anpift jtot^ l 

cic^isq^ l 

TO4W — areffcftsfar ^wfsroT^ | 

— ai^q^rmt *q<iT ipgfN#? i 
^T^rj: — *T«rm^ i 

srpfc — *m i 

il<5<Ti: — 3%, JfRrTfer^ | STc4MN«fl<iyq*HW *TC?ftsS- 

3*farcT »i%: i n^r fap n qffi qr y r ® j 

^rrfe — ^m. *r*n^ i 

drears:— 



5T3 *Wf WSTOS: 



SFRtS*: | 


m 


Wcfcrtsf&r wn 

srpk: — 


STT^i: — 

wf&qtst ?qqr 


*m?v— 

qR^r'rsRr 

®rr^: — 

qg t qqifa tg^g. II ^ ii 

i T ^Ti ; — q§?R* qr^% q?<ft im q q^r, ^taq q qiw g 
qqjqj 

3?T^‘ — gq&rcrq I ( ft**** i )• 


=qR5rrT: — 

f>&q qgsrqrnfeqr^tqi 

WTg ft Senqqft q sRrerq#?^ I 

f%q fW 

q$g: f^rqcptr ft =qrcsgqr n ^ u 
( i ) s% q*pq%TO?q^sq spt: i 
q*q I _ 


arq*q3rs«r qf q>pqi qm ?$<ft #qqq i 
srqiKcqqRq^ s?q sq*j!r w || ^ h 


I *r*$iq: I ( *8** i ) qwqfo; 




M - c 

W^Ffiw- 


33 Jj. f^ i ) jrf§KRqq*ftq q*n | qqq« ?3 3q *rai w i 



D 


iw*liwn*|qw qnvtitafs i 





STOTtSf: I 


( <TcT: 



ftotfre fcm ^rNr pmtti i 


^TOT II * II 

3 fft 31 | 3 lf&FW^ qf^ 3 f OPR 5 TR HFITM SROjfifc | 
q^jfOT SfO[ #T3f Hrf^ar 3Tm ssf^[ | 

3pr q* mf^ 3ree ft or 5inr iriffc || ^ || 


ftre gte gf^ ftra o? i 

5 TTf ^OT 3 f f%rT gftl^ JETTf §§ ftl® fllf gf&g^ || ^ || 
PlR^^Iiart^ # =##, Sflcf 3 % 3 f 5 TR^If^R% 3 ®rM 
qftftR qfasjftafar q^sfrf^ 53 T 3 f ^ 3 ^^^ | ( afflli, 

I ~~ 


' N «q^d ftft sttcr «jrcq#r i 
ftpTT ** 1 % Rwftd q%|| 

g#f =q i siftRdqr drastfpri i 

qarsRT Sr *nfen srfSrai *mfSRn sir *fad: l 


3R55: ® uftfts<$prtfa ?r jr: R*f »n^r n 
^ II ftft gftat gpg gfea f*ret 3 #?d [%n$ gfoftR . I 

* tf *m yr«j #st «rg g§ fti<w« gfa?R.ll 

q ra^snf^w«5^CTRr^r ufcR ^R«Hf jtori 

^3 i ) [ qfftrR <r*n i ] 

( I ) 

!Erwnr; — fos ^ pw, ftrs i ( fits’* p*R»r*, fire i) 
f^: — ( ?|t »*m.i ) gt arfts *noft i <# tr ^areiresi- 
3 T 0 t 3 ?T 3 ^ | <$m f^on ftft SfOOT ft 3 rit 

toslft, ?tf£ %T ftar one ftfcrat aftsfftft I ?TT srffc 
ercreft ?rot ami vm®* »R gt SEsftl 

(«n«pki «R9 •(.I'jRMiwtKMM^ 3TPRH 1 ftgotFWft f&SSRtfcl 

*rc «w fag toRt, to ?r »nfa* snftwt ft|mn«ifii I g^ i ww a r: ^ 
itfiRnfa i srror to fir *r itoto. I ) 





m 


( sftrc «3%JT ) 

TOT* f%S & P3333T, ftf I 3}reTq3FR5*rc%^T f^3f 

tffcT t | ( fifc> pww, fere I 3TNRWq- 

nA«2fci irh^w ^ % vrrwifa li ) ( sfa arsqft ) 

te — *sft ilgm:, 3 3 tR ^'JrTW4 fa§j 3T3%3. I 

q?rg 333 J 
*: ft33PJMI*«h$ l 


sfaraVr | ^ 



3[*Tc33T3gtf || || 

fa§: — 3^3 | 33 * 1 % I ( *wm. i i ) 

TOT: — 3fa, W tosf | 3i3?ftft ^ | ( 3ra, wwi 
arwfoiRt ar l ) 
te — ft sNIfrf I 

TOR: — 333 % ft 3 331 ft i ft 3iftt I ( sqm 

*i vTJTfcr i ftji? qnggi-i ) 

ftr: — 3^qrsff|r% 333 tsfft | 

TOT: — S3 33to, 33 1 (^3 swunJ > *33 i) 
f^: — m *®®r, 33 3°^ I ( w w., & s°3 1 ) 

TOT: — 3i%, wf 3°^ ft 3 33Tft | ft fwt 3533 % 
3>3qft 3 I ( 3 w, yq: *Rr gt 3*rft i ft*t jrate , 


qftgy: 3 * 3^ 3 i ) 

ftr: — qn&ftte, 33 * ’ fft 3qft 

*sfft I 

TOTJ — 3ft, 3T qfter <# 3T3t I ( 3w» cifara*faq 
W33 i ) 

^ qfi3? | ( t? *#r wn«fta*i ) 

TOT:— 3ft $RI3TO, <$ 33 srft®ffoft3T 3 S|S1 | U| I3 

q# g«Fft^5rrit 3ft m !3TO ftarrer qiftar 
foaifti |. 5 ^ ft qrsgftd 3^3% 3 orranft i aft 33 gro- 
ftoftT g3l3f^3^l^l3°3lt 3^T3ftr3fTt ^33^ qygf£ft | 





m 

?n §4 | ( fwwro, usfw q pw ft n^ i sqfen- 

snJTt irat JJ«W»<«sterw «nr tn q*g«W : fqp*T: qpM fl*J% l **- 
#r «*ws^i JT snfa 1 *rq r jpurwi yimf^R i ^wWps* 
sppsqft i wniMnR» q^tfo 1 ) 

te — SRfMWRT:, cWT cpfalft *wA*ntewfll&r 

I 

TOTi — *# smfc. 1 ( w *trt 3ih# 1 ) 
te — ftrasc Vro I <w I 

9WTO ?T% 

^I^n^qcWT =? * 5TRT: for: I 

JTP-WT =? WRWRin fj f^FcR 

35TRT =? q^qicffftlf^j ?r II H || 

I at fagqsqfaft flit I (3WF,IW[[ 

3T^RS|^RIS^ I ) 

TOT* cfT qfcfT 3H 3TI?r?mq» sNr OT qsqfa^ | (qfaFW<q 

3IPWR tR q IR^rcf: I ) [ *f?r rIRqfir I ] 

fa*: — «# PS5T I ( *f* l*n • ) 
te— fotfjT ^qf^TT | g^RTT^ I >1^3 I 
TOT i — fas sft, arm ?rqs#ft | ( sft, fits <nq? T 
qrc^srcrcqrfa l) 
fa?: — %*r srH i 

TOT! — 3IW»ft f¥%or I ( I ) 

fa?t — S^T, * *T<T: | 

TOTi — groi CTO, 3rf%, «$ TO% 3# OTW 

% *r *5$ } ft fa$?5 l ( wiwc-i ) w# *F3$, «nfa fa*?$ t 
( UOTT I ) wt, TO#? W{ 5^RT ?Tf iqtr q? Ciknvilft | 

( gro 5W, *J5iw ;pqr, qq *w»rftsfo qm ft n**3, ft fasa i snfo 
ifS 03 , s# ftwj I *nq, %xmftdr *rt <bi i cjpjto ?qq iwftr i ) 
fit?* — ft *rttfa i 



ajgiftsf : I 




qrfo ^55 l *nf% 5W|, *nft ofmr- 

I 5^ aN srfrr qf^ 3 i *&§ | ( *nfo *ro§, *nfa ftss 1 

ftg, mfa ftafag 1 ifa nf^r qfaqi ftprara. 1 ) 

f^: — o$r 1 1 ( ^ 1 mmfifai) 

— *j*m 1 

W*i — °t smqoT 1 ( 1 ) 

fe — qftar. sm: 1 

TO^i — ^ fcj 5 §, qrf^r^r q^® 01 ctfc I 3 rqqr 
qrf&r^ jp(fai§ 3 f q«$ I ( qfaq§, w %#* 4 $iG« 
q 1 smi qpftq pftispi ^ faqg 1 ) 
fe — 3 ^r *JJ§cfT 1 


utaiffor j#^i5rrtt q^nr n ^ ti 

Wtf — ft» I ( ft *wft 1 ) 

fow — ^fcr i 

w: — m H 01 1 3 ^ ft I ( *33 *33 1 3 ^ ^ 1 ) 

( qqr fPiT # 3 q^: 1 ) 

fa?: — qnot^qm:, q^qlpqRFi store; l 
apft ft fSJT: «fi®Jj«q*ilfa?n: 


gqnrcr *% 3 rto qrf^n 

*rt: ssm ^q qrftr Mfto. 11 va n 
tot: — m> *ft 1 

ftonft^T 3? ^rar 1 

/*S . - . ... L ...... . 


qORTOSSf 


qrq^t 


II t II 


Jr -n rnrgtn^^nrr % %. 

\ 19 qw wRM ) 


gn ftwK«KiwwwH» » qww i 4 h qrar ^ct ii ] 


— 'hNicftoicr:, ^ feipwtaw; | 

TOTJ — <# anft£ | ( ftfer sfriforafa i ) w%, *m 

fa ^ q^FcRtfaiai !*T 3 Tfo | 5 ^P^ 3 f 0 t faq q qfcrefc I 

( Cr%SWT^Id: I Rq, 3 ^nf? <TT I 

q*Rfa tX- 




te — ( *f*m i ) crtt farc^sfa wfa ctf^ i amr i 
^ff^n^TRt qigsqqi faq^cr *r^: i 
?p<i e ^ g *rqfa ?§«fa q qqfa it ^ II 
TO*: — qfa, qr fa «tr 3 *»%*w q f fcaq ‘ qw 
*^f 3 T ®j 3 g afT^r 5 #’ fa I ®F 5 T f% err 3 fI 3 p^fa |% fagfe 
fgfaq^; i jp*p% q sraftqfa qfaft ipp; i ?tt ifaq fcra i 
q^P^rfa # 5 ^# ffa^qqsqfa# I 
•^ft TSSRRn f?3rRT^T iF^pfr II \ o || 

( *IR, qnfa WRTO%2« J#RRq ‘ ippl q#RI g% g*W»9 1 tfcT | 

arertfo JTFi^ftfcT f^Knf^M fg&q: i *«n% q srqqrr qrqwri t 
^*R I 


qwqqq: sfaw ffcre H < 3 g»i : 1 

qp&«nn fdJWd^ qpqtfi 11 ) 

far: — qqfcra; I 


®ri§ sr^igtfRTO^ fa^pfa iftf^ 
<rqicf«r faftq% sRf^For qq: I 

SRnq^faqfaffc? jprftomf sft: Snqet 
m ^jftqqpq q TOq 
TOT: — qfa, 


fap 5 % *rn toot aqq gsRq qft 

qsfareiqfaoflf ^ftowi ^tqr 1 

qp^qiqg^IT gn^lf TOST 

ag q gqflteiuq i qiT# ftradfa U tT U , 


r 



areftsf : l 


m 


fa £ %t i arauft ftafauifaifa f% ft 

JTr^i^ | ( *tr^t i ) *rft *rft, ^ *n^ I 

(to, 

fcrcRr w? PioiRi *nw a$sr <?!?: 

sssiraig #n: l 

^3wrg^r 

V&JWfttmi 3TRT7 fSr^Pcr II 

*na, araifo a JiFH^r l 3Tiw*wt ftwtewftfl-w ftwfa Jiiwifa I *ir 

m, gW WPTT *Fm ifirTRL I ) 

fa. 4 — ft^f# I *P# w^l 

TOT ; — **& °T *rf^rq; I 

iM sigsr 3T w& l 

# *1=13^ ^ *\ sft - ft II? Til 

*ft, ^atr ft st* JTi^ra; | ( w*rr I )*rft ^n%, ^ ^ 

I ( w?«f *Fiwf a q(^ ,R nft l 

f fa™W 55T #3fflGC5Fn W^TWT wgsr ^ gn#r | 

Q^T *TWT %f%WT *FWgi%: qri WT? *ft II 

»m, sw*fa wwaiwifa l *nw *nw, gw wm #n* I ) 

fa; — ftsg^ I *f># »fit I 

TOTJ — ot *rwrft | 


^fa°i ft# | 
9% <?F5f<|3n# wft &rswt *T3^??i^r||?»u 

*rft, afstft ftt qT3f^ft l ( ** »p# a wft i 

ftywwg angiftw ^%w fiwi. i 

^ g*n qp re#w t a w>*i wrt afgq* II 
*itw, arartT ^r qurs^r I ) 

fa; — Fiwt vrw3 | gafaurtW^ I 


(was srifofit iwg u nf^sCT aa^ftqr %s«i ) 

* *f s*t I i *n ^iftr fft^ era** 

srnfcti I ?n gfa ssrft i *ftorr, am* i 

are^isranfa: ^:.iW fl^i aasafawi^t JrtT«ri?rlaw* 
W i ^ ail^, ^wra, il 



TOTlfftT — C# I OT anairoa TO a*«## I 
fa fata. i fa 3 aj5T^r«<Tiui arsorafawa aiwh 

as# 3?mrr q^toT ^ ateaft i s*ft <?TfN ^m; i *#$: 
** feTOa: 1 goonaft &arart i a*? ter fta§55 fasnfo 1 ( *rft* 
Si faa 1 q«a§ q^nsH^nq^ra%T: 1 fa tesai fa 3 ^i 4 -»hh^w 
^Rt^ro ( rft?<di'4i ugafts^Kiw^r Jff^r *#«# 1 qfa®r #?- 
aa I *l &m. l a-ar ter: 1 q^nft 1 ) 

TOR: — (%faqteiiw) ar^ ait, 3fFT^ qqfit | ( are arc, 

smTff JH*0|ij. I ) 

fas: — aw aran% 1 

TOR: — ^ °i 'farcfa afa | §Fi3& ftar 3^T3RTot 
^qfaai^ | ( fa a 'rcafir arc: 1 *q ^iwi <3«# I ) 
fas: — ( e§t ) arg 3#aa. 1 wnaa: 1 
TOR: — grRRT «nq^5T %t, % 1 ( 3^ ww %s, 

arajrrsfa 1 ) 

%s: — to i 1 (aroten) 

TOR? — TOft ft TOft 1 ( sasaarcrcaa. 1 ) 

^s: — to «f 1 ( to faa. 1 ) 

TOR: — wit ft TOft 1 ( 1 ) 

%s : — m i 1 ( to faa 1 ) 

TOR: — §a ft TOft I (^wmcni) 

%s: — (arou ) a?%, m ft TOft I (*15**, asarcma: i) 
TOR: — cTT qqro I (aaterc JTCSTO I ) 

%s: — q^ter a#or | ( srcito ank l ) 

TOR: — <&a ter qw*sPJ%or j ( c^fta mmft* 1 ) 

%s:— -ag%, afar ate% 1 qqiffir fa ate* 1 frit ft ft£ 
asrfa 1 ( asircr, vtfi fi^r 1 wmfr as# 1 a*afo %^r Aft 1 ) 
TOR: — a&, srarrofa t# 1 afar *fa, ar# aftfarcro 1 
tor* aat, to? asissna. 1 ga a£, TOh reroaifft gfawft { 



I W 

( qararg’&sre i ^jrft l srafor qqq, aw* ?fr- 

ftqrfo i ^t:, oqq: yq gr q i g^ f qft«ifir I ) 

%s: — 5 wdt sft^ft i s«t or fft^ i 

( q%mw qffotffr i q qftqift I ) 

WGfti 31%, ^ ft UR*J£ I qTT^D^OT q^tfl: qqfOI^ I 

( gft, qsfqfa ;mg i nwi^ww sftsra nwoq I ) 

%s: — ftqsr ^ qq^q, m ?nfaon ftqsr I aM qqsft 
I q?% q$3T ftft^ft l ( i ) m oi q*T i *n%, 
^ gqftft qqfft | (ftqsr^srefo, qq *qrfirar ftqsr I wm- 
wr qqg I qnqfc *m fifiRqifa l qrc * W[ I q?qq;, Q3$qfi*Ei 
qwoqi ) 

TOTJ — o[ %oqr JTtoiT | or q$T <jjsr| gq ft or q% I ( * 
f&?t fspft i q ggr *qq: i ?qqfa q gq: I ) 

— are 1 1 ( «w ft* l ) 

WRJ — *rq, 3H3T^ I qqfoj q^mr i qft, gq ft % g§ 
qsqg§ | ^q#3}% 5 TR^% gs^oofftftr gq 

qqfOT ajnr^t 3rf|^f | ( qra> ST^T 5 ® I qqfoi cRqiq: I vnq, pqqfa 
qq gq: <qqg5: l Snpft qi^isvqqrcq; sft g*wjfta xfa & qiw??- 
ofqjratsf^% | ) 

farj ^ qqg | ( I ) 

WTi — «pwt ft*^ gq* I gc q<q%^% qqfft, %oj gq 

3Ft£t 3fftgfftr I qqfORiqft | 9}WKf q^foi 3ffe§tlft | 
< swqr fire <qq. I qq fogqqfiq awwl, %q *qqqtisflfirefii i a** 
qq|oreqi»ft I vm: MqgJ|qfo%fo I ) 

— qqj%q q^tfrT I 

TO^j — ^ ft t«t qonft, ft gs <$r an^% 

* srfl^f q^ftj’ftr qft?§*| ( qqpq^q q°nft, q*flfo <ftq qqqrc: 

* sir* ’ <fa qfta* i ) 
fts: — 3fTdfg qqi*i 

TOFn — *$■ mi srftsoft l g^rest *!*«**? ftsr, 





q feq^ n tfe qqg qrcil ( 'W I 3^ *qqw qfarcfa 

sto^i ) 

%« ( q*iq?$ 1 ) 3rf|;^f| VffToy% | ( 3Tf^3 l ) 

( arf^wq^RT =q Sift HKfcq t <qftdqqdl$ ft* 

’R'fcsqswq I ) qft qit, q£% | qqfOlTf^T SqqRft < qt& 
qr qftqsrft I <rr ^ eq*srefr, ?r£r ft »$ | an* 
cT3[f ft *sl*r | ( *m Jjtsfo *J%Sfa | qqtfqTftSST q*s?ft 
#t qt utorafci i qqtfr, gfaqt i aw =tfc: atHNft 

*qrft3t l ) 

fts: — q Sfasqq; I §#rsq fqqqrt itcjftt: #qrc: [ 
qr qm t q^nffeqfevitt: *qrq*q*q qqngqq srqf ?|T 
^rfcr^qF i 

mTKi — 3^ mq^T %r, qft% | ( *qtq*P 

tz, l ) 

^zt — aw 1 1 («wi%ni ) 

— *nt, qw%f #T3TT qftqsrft I m arq3i<# t 

( qiq, qq^ft^ r qftqqft I qqq3ra*q I ) 

fei — qri qft l 

arqqqflKq: sqm tftt qft twi ^ qtqrftqrgr: | 

qq ft qdq »trcqftqFT fsqq^qqiRrc ft =q§: ii^ii 

— ( «AtH*»*u<H«wH. I ) qnj qq 0 I 3 MM 3 fT 3 TO 3 Rt 
£q ^aRn^afr i qr q^qiaq i qei <*rfa qq q^qig o ffr 
^q^rTqft^l ft3f 5ft3T*j£f f&FT^t %? afFTqot | ST ft> 
qf«i qtf^eq; | ( art qq q qqq t qqmc qq qavqq : | gragft cnf lq 

qjqgpqi i csrttqFff qq q^qqrfoqr arcq ftqqftq qq < i qgllff»Bqfa< r- 
qqq qfqq. I qfoqrq q#qifa I ) 

3P?>rct — q»K^' q^ qqt gitt qqqtq uifqct<<{t l q?t, ansfr- 

q q fpr q . 1 ( q*rc ^q is%®; qqqq qiqqtaqft 1 qfq , mfati 
qqqqq.1 ) 

fatS— % gfa; I qq§ | I^q rfTqg; | ;> 'Ft,; 



aretfrsf: | 


m 

ftanfcr qraren i *n an* *rft 

3|*sftft *^3^, 5®^rtt 5Ft q«T^T^ l (w*» 

'senior 3$q%, qpRn *#cr i *R?£r 5 Sr#, ?ir- 

c raTM I ) 

te — ( wa&ii ?n i i ) f j ft sqistqg- 

*?T:, qfS’U 

5nra^JTcfr«FRT I 

&ft f« qfcqR ^ ag<#reTT n W II 
( srciftra^ i ) ^pci^, it gtfifosn., ®nf^ sreafare. I 
<$ HRi^fR sRsft^rra^ i 

^ fFf T ^^ TT — *r | (*0[*frftwwlftrl] 
te— 

SR^^R^it %^TVrT%T W*& || ?V9 II 

sr^ar nm j# — ‘ engq^ gfrr Riftrc r i ’ 

— qqfurftqsn&T 3RKT I SRimfe I (s^' 
ftw fe i Hra i I w w ffl ai fr i l ) 

te — * ^cisq «r ^raj mqg I qq wnfa I (wr^wri ) 
qjTot^RR:, g g qgKfore gfoqqfa i 

TOTi — MWiT qfeqqrft, R qftfT or g# 

1 3R m ft g4 or vi&fe; | ( m m, qfe tw# 
qftqsft, 3RR 5Jtt5®n& I 3R ft33fe[LL) 

f^:-— i qft gj^rm^^qT qssrrta q*Tfl- 
gsrftft jifan*:, ^ ^r fa: rr; i 

sregqj — q 5 * ft^ fer ^ i (.«$ ift ft ^ i ) 
te — qq rrr: SiM gqW =qqft«w: qft&ft qqfti 

TOT* — q* % I qwwiT ^t, qqw t «pwt 'fas 
ftrcs i %*m q«rnwr ^ ap»rct , q^r «Ranft I orfl <nfe i 
qanpq arit^fear q^ift, %t g&g ~^ftfw 
$ 3%apm% i ( a?t *Ra i fflqw qq 







fils I ^crffi SWWfRt ^HKHW$W JT 5 ®# I sift sift I STOP*- 
qfaw ?pt jtt Sr*q qffaqfti — ‘ qq g Affere nt W^r 


forfoniffofa l qqg I <$ ^q^ | 

< irem. i ) sRp3*<&n?r:, ^n sRRi^n wqqfagEfegsmaj 

— wit qiqq;l qiqq^ fT^ qrcqi siqq nqqi) 

TOT: — ( • ) *nq*n^, qjrggg fedji^ grefcgqi q; | 

< *nw *jra, *ii qqcgqq srg«4 qig^R. i ) ~ 

fils: — 3PJ foqu 

TOT? — ^°t ft argsqr M smmf&j i d^r q>?% q<* 


%ftnfaqr, qrqq qftg qfeai qsnXft I ( ^ wwnftai 

SRI "#fcTT, STPR 1K%: qfrTRI UWITfir I ) 

fe — STsqftftrra: l 


TOT: — q% qft# q^fq I ( *ft I ) 3if%%, 

3?pq% 3?! qq fiooTf riq { ( qq 11^% 'RTft I HR?, arNfr, > zg 
^fiwgBLi) 

q^rft xi^u'i^ f^r^r 
S3c!^f% ^Tq| rR i 

3 <r qq arqftft q^3^r 

A. is qrf*q?Tftr qsqftr ?rq fft 51% ll \<L || 

( qq qgifr ^qrari% q5R% qq ggqfta i 

qqq qqwf«T qqqi^qignft^qqngi ggifoi gre: i | ) 

TTO^rr — ( «*%** iTaSTioR q® f ( *&£ 3 rpI 
qsqqfti ) [qfrq^qqreqfa i ] 

tot: — ( q*ftqqT7' 

% qf^qqjqi^rfl q^ <q ^noi ft % qorwqu 
% qift^ qi^q gft qut %3n%or ||^u 

3i% «nq®an #st, q»ft gr T*n *wwiR<u I 

( q f fa q qfaf i q i g« gifofe q ^qrerqft qgrqiqq. 1 
q*nftq qiqsftq s«r q% i$qi%q qqf 3qflfq.1i 
«ft Ww® spq qftqi qjwnfen i ) 





^qRqrfow* q^ «n^3r afl afafoar ^ w##3i q&ft, 

m q$TT q^oH^qsfitm p[ an# % i ( qs*> *m& 

S$r ?T5mriT: | <RT -qiWiM HSjRrf&FFJi SR^ CTjqftRT <rere<M qw- 

a w » q fif (% q^rfo, ara^ar a4q t fi< I ) 

^TT.* — w qqf^^qsrrfioT armsi 1 <q i arf|?r#^ I 
m afe afe jm%^q>rd qqf'm^r | gq <t sfe*?R*iqifg# 
aif|?n&% I qq%^qnt nfont #% I m 3^ aita® qwRiftr, 

3^55 I ( SR qqgqftqqfofPffiT I =T qRfiWKfagq I <R«kWM<K 

q^Ni?q?np>ng I R <t ?feOT^5gqqn#ifiRqftr 1 n^t qrfl qifqftr I 
<R4tKRRK iWSlft, 3T5RRH?R I ) 

— <r 3 m^i^tt 3f%n^i f% k 3^jf%- 

5% ffton q3?o^ 1 k % ci w% 1 ( 

q^ftfcr q^ii , 3R5fcn?R?RT *f£r i w q^f3 ?rgqfir 1 ) 

3PKPC* — 

=qr§^re<qs*ql/& 1 
q^rft k qsRS f^T3T^FrfiKt 

qri^aj ft sffT arew || ^ o || 

fSJTWft 1 

q^iffa ?t sw3 Praaea — ynit' 

?%si 3 qifcqftc n frq q*rr qsig: II ] 

te— 

awwr #^trm %*?r goraqfo?n: 1 
q ^rr: q^i^q^q^sqr: II W II 
cT^TS aj^niRrrRqif^ i qgqj#, aFrat&Trct I 
( <w^#iw$ra% p*rt 1 ) 

TOSftt — (^RU )li 1 ^ sNlwfl 

sigPf#, aw qi?«i5j%oT a^®T q^f# I ?i wk 
or I % I ^ 1 (saw*! ) *nt 



to ^ Sif Hf gfe wj 31 31 TO II 3^ II ^ II 

(fW fatfa sgfeci:, 3T^n: qRH|i^n%T JTR- 

fe?r: i crarora w*ri*^iRi *m I ^ to i w *ir, 
cWWI l to l M mW ^gl^rML i 
m * m 0 *i 151 If 31 31 ^r II ) 
fo?— clef: ftR I 

TO*: — *ra foff | ( *ro ft* fq| ) 

ffe: — sfR WRlft q^focR TO*H I 
TO*! — afTOf jf% fa <JTfo | TOTCfl qiifa a#r | 
( m arofar n^sft infer i *ra# ^rft Rifer I ) 
fal? — 3 ^TcTT riff | 

TOT*’ — *n§fe RTRrdfaapl. I ( *nw w*tTOi ) 
f^ : — ( *pft fm i ) 

fare ^ ffWT ^ 

tpTRR^TeiTt ^fa STTcRlfa 

q^staR# erfrfa || =U || 

TO*J — 311 tt to z$m. i 3 ?oot =q | fafa% 3®rro| ^r 

jirrt # g4 fr lteiwft | ( m <r sp snsift i ww ftft% 

R URFet ^sqf SjfeMcT ) 

ffc:— 

q?qfaT JTi ?R^Rn«j 

<&rfaffar«r feqra > d s *rci i 

rpfM ^ irr ^ cTOFcfTO 

gfacw ii R» ii 

TO*:? — frrfa <rpcfan^ ^ *ii$fa i (fcr | whh» 

ftatfanriRl) 







TOCJ — | % | qresrar ajg- 
Stfa | gw *ttcw #?r,1atii)^i?io§9nf I ( srafcfttta 
wfcw j.*u l ^ngqqift I gro wto % z , 
qistlffc i ) 

%j: — 8J5 ft i ( qforcqifo i ) 

tot: — #1°°! k i ( **- 

<5panft I ) 


^zi — 3?t ft sqftftr^ I ( wi^pnft i ) 

WCJ— ^ sfwar s$rn> I ( «* a qrcqrfo i ) 
^z; — 3ft ft gr^nr. I ( l ) 
tot: — ? i5q%^T tows l ( 


Mt- 


■+Kft w Ilfa I ) 

^zi — to%, i ( i ) 

tot: — « r Mft *ro i ( jto i ) 

qfei3f 3 ^ 5 ^ 1 ( top, *# wftfo 

I ) 

tot : — mm ft <nftr 1 ( 3T ^f ^ \ ) 

to% 1 ( to tow 1 ) 

TOH — W ffl^ft I ( q*J?#rr jtm 1 ) 

^»— > TtfK| ¥ff% U3f qq 3 f°iwW 3fwfr qq foiqfe^ur 
apfcr I ( utftg tor 1 qt wnW qqiowM^n^n 1 ) 

TOT»* — 3 # ft?!, Mfft Of q^qifq | ( ^ %, TOfo 51 
jwnfo 1 ) 

fts:—q*qft ?i^if , <q =qn%rn5 1 ttt q?fft§ q^ 
^ i *n3fift ait* 1 ( swqfo tor qrftaq,* 1 to# 
qg qttqg tor I fftfo l ) 

TOT: — gt *m *rffo w JTi3f# 1 (ft *w ^fjpr 

aamfiftfo!) 

4 ^, q^3f^r | ( top, q*3taiqj ) 

Vrrj— 4 k\ q^K I ( w 1 ) 



q?%, j ( mw* 

qfoffq: i ) 

TOT: — %f^t gfasr qflsortf I ( ^r ; 3f^ qfaw i ) 

— qrR$r q?% qg#TOTTqfe£ I ( qs^i qjptf- 
qf^q: i ) 

TOT: — %fetr i ( i ) 

^zt — qrfcfr fiit qafaosqqRfc ^ i qr to* 

( qrettrst q t ft ggnw ft ^r: 1 q 1 ) 

TOT: — aj&, <q qrfe??# | ( 3ft, * l ) [ ffe %- 

faq cfnr-qRi 1 ) 

%j: — qg%, ur^ q?%, 3 R>r 01 I 

3pq iTsvr^r f^r^r\ 1 

afifar r hi qfrfro M to* qf^rfa irmi 
( qiiq 3 qsq>:, JjRqg *Rq;:, q 'tiFHifa I 
Wifiq qifcr% 1 

s?fa% q q %qiwi qfaqfa ll ) 

<Kre r ft «TT — qrq, si^&nq? fit 1 (^> i ) 

f&t — E fiffr gfa KT:; q$q qfa I flig WRRi, I 

3?^q *nq qR^^fr : 

?t*q: qiq qppr w i 

awiapft qfqfiRTq q qifo qrei 

5r qvjq^qg^j %%% cqqfo II 11 

arft q i 

^rngqrtt Rqq: isiFqlf q^q TRq qq 3qq*R*r i 
faq R^qf q^q q qqq^Tft q qqp&dfo n ^ it 
TOT: — (Rqqqi ) awfingq <$r 

qsqr^t i ^aren^ ?m qranft q^mrqg# i (ireraqi) 
ai# qsqfT^ ’ll, q 5 ^ gqqj aftq^% qfirfoa? *0^ qaj% t 
( awfoW <H^»4njtg q&rre; i s*t q$wna: 

qia^q y q t CWv&m %a, q*® rti artqrifc sifrw iSwa 

qjFRT^B i ) 



3T8*ftSf : | 


m 

if 3fT0T^: I ( I ) 3fSfq, q[%% Jf 

| ( arrarrcfa I a#, fore: sfa Pw>w: I ) 

TOTT! — ( ^ ^ 1 ) q^RR^ 1 »TT 5 ^r^| 

( feta q*Ri%Jr, firs i Jircfoqrfa I ) 

— 3)1:, qqmrf) sqTqidfr'qfa I ( **lfe I ) 

TOT: ( refa I ) vnl *T?% I ( sfa ^ qreqfr t 

%<HT? 55 *qTl) 

qnreqrre qq; 3^ ar faqor ar I 
3T5T qrir ^Tgqddr ^ Jr %/^q; qrqn, || \c II 
( fafore 1 ) ^ 1 zm, 1 f^oon ft ftrTOsoiTOT I 
<n ^% 3 T qqn^trf^T 3 T 1 <?re sqq 1 ( 1 ) *n%, 

ar gq ht <t m ^ qf%it ngSFwntflt f&ft 
zf\\ 3 rq;^ qr&fa 1 qsq ^ 3 ^®^; *re vrftfo*. 1 ( retr 
rerefa 1 ) 

* 4 *i<* *rer g£r nt%q *r sfo <q 1 
srer q>$ qg?rsr ^ |fa>: *p*j^ || 

*rei 1 55 s% q%nq: l qrq is^CTfor ftrcaTRq**T 1 ^r Jrre q*Rfori 
wfownfa 1 n;q cireq: 1 *rre, qre *rer *rfon, qrewRJre irqfc u?re>- 
sRTT^t: $&&itsqn 3 ^rerft 1 *rer *rforqj ) 

te — 

fo fi^qrqf^r qfteJfoq *m.w{ 1 
iTqfor frRi yfterr: qrefogqr: 11 II 

TOT** — nrl, ?w ar”T^^«rrarf^, it *t 3 T#r#& 1 

m *1*® I «nq^arl% ^ it£ ft 1 <# qs^ar ire^ft 1 ?tt 
^ Jrf^ar arrar 5 ^ *rft 1 ( *rre, cst qqrc 3 t ^srt, * mmflqftft 1 

5 RT 5 ® 1 m qrt%tfr utrsfa 1 qq inw »F®ft 1 creura q$- 

rqpp®3 wv I ) 

ftz:— ( *q*raqi 1 ) 

aiwsm ft wt^tt ssffoMmqrer 1?% 1 

a wra t foita ftfttfiircqT ftfasftsRrc# ft: qim: 11^0 \\ 
( jwwpO qq *rqg | ire^rfa | 



qftraKftn — ( qftgr I ) gr 1 (^3 

Wfa SKU I KR T HS W I ) 

fe — 5RRT^T, 3 msq g ifqsqq; | ^JJT^t^RTrT:, qgg&gi 
aqjFg pqrq: l 

tot: — t 55 ^ i *w w oifttoi («wi« w 

m ^83 I ) 
ftr: — *m. I 
TOTJ — W*. I ( 1 ) 

— ( ftten i ) 3f«TTr qfa I ctt- 

qqrfarerfa: q?qifa w f%qfl$?PT I ( i ) 
TOT: — ^ I qi^^TR; i a?w q^roqfi^ sfs^t 
fpftf q;T# afan^qn^R* »T^3r %3fR q&ft | 

?TT q^ainatfarT V°i ^ qi^FT I ( $3*1^ ^Ml-i 

TOfe I) qi^qr^ qqpqqtfaq, Tft I ( *"3 1 
wgsB^F cq ararot isfotp* q**rfaqqqltercrfRi imt *pn3t 
v^n mqz aatfo i ?tercq q^nftftrriig <nq<qjfcqTfa I qrfc qr& 
«kmW, ^ i) 

te — aft, qsi*fr gfrr: I S^, f^fts^T | I ( T& 

ftWRTJ l ) 

tot: — 

3jqouT3f fas* q£ft q£fo qfltw Sirota I 
c^T ft q gssftr % $rqai q^arr qg?^n || ^ ?|l 
gq®W> tttr wq qqna qqrfq W wwq I 
qqift ai $F^t g«qpq frjtqlSEaus^ II ) 

wSS > T3nft ■wrq;- 

gqqafa I) 

<sw^qffcr fom ^rraqta: 

qwftt qt qR#r§ q^T I 
yffewto ftpft* 

«t ft mv qgqr: qRrcqfts u W ll 



3TCTtsf: | 


fcft? 1R: gw | 

^mr ft qq^fftri ssqrsffeqraq: qw || ^ h 
aift ar | m an*q?<?q ^T3f pt ggiggreq a ^faiRm^ | ( to 


afc* i art*? ^ 1 6t<wwfl afaqr q q?rei wiqifkP.^ift i ) 

mw — srcfftjfft, <dtoi^Tt& ^Tfan^qr^ q&, ^ 
3R q^tr qrft&TfW; ft <q qft I <?** gq 4 gig. apift 
4 ^q^ftr | ( «qgn „a& qfcrqrcq^: qtwwwc 

f?n, art gq: qai^r qffcn, ftg^sft q ?q: I qq ft qft »n3f qq^nfq 
qip? ^i^q4. wd% | ) — ' 

— ftaraiq^ £rq ftiftr q gqftarft | ( fqqqq qq 
fofaft q I ) 

^pto— ara ft £ ftarai»R gq =* qr4 Stq 4ftft i qr 

^ft^Rqqif3{q^^qfigftiftT, f%^ ft^2 | ( a^lfa % gqqqq ?qj 
q wftq qt^qifq l q^f^qqT^qg^+igfaft, ftg ftg I) 

q*M*WT — qft m gaftft qq ssrcfti3nt w I 
( qq qq gq*fo qq - wiq^ft t ftaRfrK i fii i ) 

TO*:— -qfernft$ <a5fft g% ^ftrqT5^n% gqq; I ( qfon- 
qqi qqqr: gqt qfcfqiqqq^Rigl ) 

f^Rf^RT — qftriT3iftarftjT | ( qftqpft qft qiim^ri) 

^PRt— 

ft; % ?m q#g% qftft ^qfg% qqq%ft \ 

& ^T3n sfrrg% wsi& qT g^q& ffoTf ||^u 

3rw, <£ ft ^ or ^q?qftr | 




qft qte^nft fta? toftqui ^ II 
(ftart qifrg% q^ftr wigq: ^s^ft: g*Fg: | 
qst qqi stqgqt qsiganqiftt qi gjgqrci%rcr|: n 
«m, q^tsft W q 
qitoq qgL 


q?r ftf qfift^ift aragftq sfMtq. II ) 
{ qft ?nqftgi?jq: I ) 




w 

— £T am, qrft fa I CT afsmi^rf, araft 
arefgromfcwT #T faisifa I 3T 35 3^^^ I 3fW SW- 
% 0 TT 35 a^r^fa fa 553ioft3i t^q; | otff apmi^TlW I 
( 5 mi, jqifa I si stfNto, ^ ai^rs^rq%«r srq faqspi 1 cr^t- 
qn Fq fa qi fo l arw ?ksi#t 5 <& r q . 1 qq arfa 

qmmra 1 ) 

»j5ppj — apifa qsqajsft crst sfa qiqm oym Jfrsfa ( sfa 
^ 'Steqq, 1 ) q*q 5 ifa, ipm I ( amifo q 4 qrcft q#* qrmi 
Jim ’zsrtfa 1 w q^fafa s*q 1 ) 

— orft arsp^r^rRe 1 ( qq «« 4 ^i^w 1 ) 

Sf^p;: — qsqsjfa, wz \ ( faqqt q»fafa fliqqiq. 1 ) 

[ qr^ wi frfr^qqRqfcr 1 ) 

( 5 RRRISIT q^TT qRTfcT I ) 

si^tt: — ( « rk 1 ) 

^srqi^af arfaqa^nqig^; ^ 

35 wht f%mPT^^r <?qi?r qn^fJT^ an 3 i^ 1 
fa qtT 5 Tg^IS^lfa faajai qigcrr ^ 55 rroi 

offend ft are 5 j*m? dfei an=rr qr^ft; ||^it 
qq ofe^fa 1% ir/otan q qifasj 
god <pq;qi^fa fa stcstt qi?toT 35i%acr 1 
dqqfas: qi<[% qq ftc[T qftq sit d*r<f 

af d fostfa dftd qqfa? 35 TC ^Tiqq. || \\9 || 

% I dq£ qnqf^sr^ fa 1 nr afferfaai fassift t 

( qqt d q q ^q siq ftqqiflM i qq ^T 5 ^f 

KrTii ere fogqqre *qfr $l<W l 3m r q qi q , 1 
ftftqqgsrsqft fasw sift: ^ 

fawnifo firafrsrqi gij^T dfa cr*q *ir& II 
f=sfa qj q^Tfa qf&re *fas qqr qrfan 
#r mw»w sfr qssi q fafr wT fa n 1 
SpjiqfaSi war qq ftm mfa er stod 

q*sqfcf %c*et eqqftq gq*q susqq, ll 



I {\\ 

I sism tfyng i qqtsqgqj frstft I ) [ qq q£rfa I ] 

( sn%q q* i ) 

te — 3 ^fRTt wt *smwi%z: i d«n«wnoM*nw q^qft I 
( ^ i ) aft, qft qq qra^qt ftqftq: l sftq q 
qqqr qft sqjqiftqr | ft: qtq, ftjfaqqqnfttgfeq e^i | qqift 
qrftq: qqqpqifaq^qftqTftq qrfctqT q*ra; | afftftrftqq^ q?a <4 
q^Rftft qfcr ^T%q it qq: i efttt ^qqt: *qfer qtfaqfft I 
( i ) qqtTt^RT:, qq qqT3ftq: **nq*q;%q: l 
TOT: — qft, i g^rTqti «nq^qn%^T, qqrftqnatw 

( *qq, % I 3^ wr? %z, qqrfa *qpiqq. 1 ) 

^z: — an* i 1 ( are fan. 1 ) 

fas: — Hsftq 'qragqqq 1 

TOT: — qftfctr qRt 1 ( qteft ;m-' 1 ) 

fe — q^Rt^n 1 

tot: — * isr 1(^1) 
fts: — q> 1 

TOT: — KFq^q stq | ( mq^qq ssq: 1 ) 

fazi — ( *ftcr 4 ^ 1 ) ttctt *q§ at qqT fen I 
TOT: — 3* qtqqrq ft*nq qi l ( w ftw sa* 1 ) 
ftq; — qftrT ftqn 1 

TOT: — 5 ti ft sftqoTtq qst 1 ( sift sfcroqr m 1 )• 

— m. ^ftnqqr 1 

TOT: — 5 tt ft swrq 1 ( w&m 1 ) 

ftr: — 3 pqtf^ qtqqftt 1 q Jts^ramT 1 qtqjqq 

1 

TOT? — 5 tqift qfai awoi^^t qftft | m qfeftfl 

ftara?^ I qqn qq qrftsr I ( *ft qrast #foiqftnwri w qtq. 1 qq: 
swrw fsqq, 1 qqt qqr qtftqr 1 ) 

ffe: — ^qftqmi) g?q ?qqt sqrqiftrn 1 



WT5 — ^ ^ il qf%3TT3#, cH fosT sfeaf- 
?TT^T3T0TTf | ( aft qq qq4 q a?qq%, ?mrcq aqq *ri$q- 

WRwiwww w?<qq; i ) [ q^qfar I ] 

f^t: — fT, frTtS^T q^qqq: I ( qftkn Taft I ) 

SFFRi — £ I &wk q£ I ( if in 3m4rmq: | ) 

I 3#qn%3f qqfot 3noT%0T 
»tq qq; qsq qri%^F I ( *wafa3 ?wi j a^g qrq: i qfaqiftq qq?n- 
q i wqfo aqr spw qifan l ) 

fas:— ( wm& mzm i ) ^ q^^ft, 

teq&cii qmr *q^i *fa- 
tf gq^ *1 «k^iRiP1 I 

£T qtepqqfc JTfTflgM fl qFSSTTqRsfa 

fl |TJ-g qfo qq^q ^%I_#qqqqoqg{i:: \\\t\\ 

( qraqi ) mi fa:, mm^ I ~ 

fq> 3 qrq q^fq>r4ftq far ?qqi | 
arqiqr qrq^rfar qjn^gqigguj n 
( ?smqqi ) afa, q^rf^q qiq ^qqiP-f qfr fafflqfa^ | qq§ f 
55ft q^#r | 1 ) 

( w iw qqq^r l ) 

fas: — qrq, qT qT wrcftu 3^ ?qqT 1 qwqfq. 1 
TOTi — afa, wirclfM wx 5 fr qifear 4 |£rar mft 
q^rart^i 1 mi ffa 3 furfa qrf^ 1 ( fa, «w^i wft* 
qqftfqr qjjqft^rjfq <r^rq% qtqq4te4tsfqqrq : am: 1 ) 

fasi — a praHtefaj 

STCFTT: — 

sifa ^qwq^ I 
aanam ^fa ^rfafaar ^ 1 
# ^Tsn»T q$*ft 4 
^rrmoor^ fajg qSj&fanoFS, II v° II 



afg^rsf : t 


m 


( qqift gsrfa % grafor jgfe j|jMj l 

«?q $rm& c rpr% *» ^wi^ir^Sa qgqrcnkiq. li ) 

fas* — fir^, i 

— wti qm. I ( ^ im. i ) 

( SPFfit |qfa I ) 

te— 

anftfcnfqg % ? qqi f| fret 
fiksfifi* qftqqqqftqqqqTqfq. I 
qr m <qfa qq sqq qr^if%- 

q#q ft# fqqrft u a ? n 


q?^K. — q#, qtffc q?fk I qfe l «n#ofi^ q§Ri3L.qft^f I 
( qra, nek jRfk I oil i qftgjg&si *>teiq: I ) 

te— 

ajqftqqfa diq^qqft wn 


qftdfqq aftrsq q«ft qmr^ | 
qjqq^qgqiqf k cd^fNftq 

( q*wu ) srri^, 

apqtq Tqfl arofr q? ^q ft l 



li n ii 


WTJ — qq%^% goqqjo^q^iogsnot qsFdSifoiar qr&3r 
qjfit q^arftr I qq a nfagr apg%t qqsre'tfti (qtfty*- 
<i>w flq >4fl qqqftqt qnfoqi $q qspft n&l qq snyreTEkt 
SWtftft i ) [qfir wjft i ] 

fts: — an:, fils an^q i (sfiHsyqrcrift 0 
fROTt — ( qqqqq«?q i ) f% &, tffcftr i dr 1 ( ft >, 
*ft3tsfo i m*v i ) 

.- <«qqq.i) s g^Rwg^i qqg I q s Hqqftww - 
qqg p gqq : #9, qq q^lft I <^T fiWRB I ) 



to I afc *nro>T ^ti 

( ftpift TO I aft STOS 3TO, q&sft *ri TO 1 ) 

f<r: — m %, gg^agi,,# I ( * RggiTO 1 ) 
TOT: — If, f% ^DTT% apjfft ^ffrf I $\% | TO TO I 
( ihlmolHcmw I ) ftof ^ 3^R3f^ | ^ ?TR f^of | ft|%% 
ife 3T ^dft %ftf% qft *PT | 3TOOT ?f5T | ( 3ft ft 

I TO I 03 cTR^ I 3#TOqiK2 I JRI 3RTO.I ^TOti ^35R!- 
<TR# %55T JW | (3PRTcRl ) 

%j: *T1% ^ | % W ^ft 1 ( hfp c^t 

ftpl% I ft I ) 

TOT: — ar to 1 to ft%3T *r%toq; qisiKTO- 

”FK#q5TT I OTR IFT 3fTTOTfft | ( I Oflt wA 
vChi q^qpn qreRq rgnggi^ggt fo g 1 i ) 

%2 * — if vif% anqirfo | ( 33^ answofo I ) [?fo l] 


TOT: — areroforlTot *nf jj\ 3ITOPT I 3ft fomiK«i<*»n- 
q^feiT ffTO% q^af *iw?wpt I TO ^ fttff I 
cTT TOTff | 3WI faorfft TO TO I ft TO S3T a ng; goft fa 
^^^2^ ( 3T^Rq I ) *Rft I ^ | #ir'w^ 

q^ffa opt I afw oijirf^: ^ 1 cn % fa afsigfoft q^ftarr- 
oHf I % I TTO qTTT^tgWfoi ^pRqooigtoT q^lfft | ( <W 
fRi fofTO 1 ) I to TO I % arff a^ft irfagar 
facfafa, aifr 3PR5T qraoiRt topittot^?%oi g®s- 

qv30S% ffogsfM «^%3f 5RF^f&T3fI TOlfaf f% I 
^I^rf^OTRTPT #fa TO TO I 
orai^T fa^TO q^TIT *T TJ^OPT II »» II 
fttf I to# 1 ( sfa 2|i «ro 1 ) %% 1 for for 

to# ipfor, for <$ pesuroft ftfaft 

ffa*ar aflTOfa I °# f^faar q% ft#% qRlfa ft 
fftaar %r far qafpafNfi *n*5ft TOrfftK^^wi) 
% 1 TOffr qian®»aoft, 3 @%ar to# 1 







^froT3?^ 3T3f^r i 

qran^ f^rar tfck II II 

( R i RqftRfr *n% i ^sufa siRKdHWMdlfewi Pw^d 

f^r w in ft Rifa i q* r# Rifa i dsn^fa I rrit 'iRifa 
d l «&iR I foittT JJ5TT, 3*JdT I *Rg I RcR 

MMH&ui 9T *RT dR rfod qd: I d^RI^M: HdlftR- 

RfrT I *R3 I <^R Rdlg ftgffiH M^ I ^Rfa I ***3 qd dRdJ 

gtaRraf^OT rear sram grere rfa, dR«fa ^KgiRigqig^R 'Td^ 
Rjlre q«re^4) g^r didWR RNifcciPi I 
~ ~~ ~~ r^Er kir d*tfa wrt dd^ | 

RT*ft faSSRT dSdldfad WR II 

*R3 I J Haifa I I ^R JIHSlfa R%T, ggWd*! 

qfldd>M l 4Rd> qflrlHHafa I UR *RT RR ftSRT dlf|d: fdt*: 
dRfo R 5l#R Rf&frT roraftuift I dRR iHJlfa I R?3 I Rdd^Td 
RRnfa i 

Q^TSfc? ^dftdRftdt SSfRRft RR I 

3JR RdR 5d d|d<: il ) 

( ffa Pl«Mni: | ) - 

(ufaRN^FR) 
fi^l^l f^: — q^Tfe^ <^r r* =*fta<5R°t i 
5TT5l^ | ^ dRM ft^q{% I f% 3 I 



1^1 dlit q?TTf^3f gfRTd|^ | (€|l) | 

^ gdRdWdq q^TT^^TR, | ( dR fRT ) opft 

3?R5T | ( ^qfa^lfa I ) | v TRdR^l| I ( ‘ '^FSPr 

^r rE*r ’ ( <£R ) fdnfe "jqfR qsfa I ) ap-rdT R^dd^R rwrt | 

Rfd WrT^t3fl^ ptm%3RS qfdd>T3 R rM*T, RF$ 
dRIR gRJOTRTR ddt qf£ 3P* dftd 

fcar araiRR 3Rimfa i ( e§0 fi>3?| qoRta& RgsR- 

rR | 3RRT | 


3RTC#R ddf =#T^n3T frrfadT qRT I 

<£ ftfawra^r Rd&r q^r faar 3 ^ 11 n 


{ WBftraJRRRT I ft 3 RS RRTR 3«* dfadlfa I RjTO 

WSRftl 1 1% 3 RS 3?R3.I Rlfct I RfR WT* S'* ^Rlfa l 
RT3 I RdT^l^t SR»W^ ««RfaRlfa I ddt %m | «R3 






i aprek i *rwwn wfcini g£r- 

mftqflqp sirgrot 3 *RTk, w ssiht g^kRf f*r 
fasfon, 33: ngfcr 5 rt I #% 3 ^ qnjfcfc gg- 

j s|fefrl amr l ) 

d l dld^d 33Tft -^Idldl^d ftdfcd l fii 93# I 
sgift fodk T H Tk ?p% q^nfk II 
( 3 tR% 3 T g*r 3 ®«n #gfrr 1 ) 

faij: — 5 T ct, |fc«T 3 TTfc>> fareRfe 1 sprg. 1 

ft 1 ( gff^ 1 ) q^anunk kar ^ 1 

3 ^ 31 , fti fcg&q 1 m % Sf 3 ff»> % 0 T Jr awa* ftrop*. I ^ I 
I ( giartwiai ?|t si?#wr 3 1 ) m «t3 5#r#3rr l 
( *r *r, &fti«*Kgftd: sk# fassmRr I 1 fefNtsft q?qk- 
an 3 i 4 )^d f^ag. I apr% (% fayfc'T 1 ggi g 03 5 rat ^3 ^istpi 1 
*R3 I ■Wllfa I *N f^Fflfiffir 1 ) 

( 3331 % 3 T qi#WT^RT I ) 

f^: — WJJ ^af qwtfc | =3 ftfaan | ft 3^ ^ 

1^1^: =sft 35 j % &rfe mv&m. I ( **** * 
grat l ft 3 l ftksftgg ^fifaqrk 1 ggg 1 ggsftwwi 3# 
maflm i k l ) [ tnw ^r l ] 

( ?W?^RT g*t <353tfrrafa | kg: qzr%3 #5Tq#T | ) 

4 €R l W — aw, ^ g*r^ 1 ( *A, s**g 1 ) 

— ft g ot graft gd^rftran sfgggrorfarefft^ |> 
( ft gi 3 swfo f^nrfcwr 1 ) 

<WRWl*ll — S*TClfa I DT 501 5 T 3 T a? 3 ft gonfe I 3 * art 
33*^1 5t3 I ( Wtft I 3 Jid4«ll4i 33fcr I I ) 

— 5 #RT%^. ft oot^ | ( S 4 Tmft%, ft ftntg 1 ) 

1 ) ft gftft ^nrrg«i 1 ( toot fci- 

313*3 I ) 

— 3I5 | pfaiftan 11^1? aft aite- 

ftrar I ( aksEff^rei § 5 farft% 3 T qRgwftqairat twiwwwwi 1 ) ( $r 
did 1 gpwft 1 ) 

( «kw^ 3 ( qftftfasft 1 ) 



: I 


m 

Prf: — wrfefoafi faift: I <rft mm- 
f^m ssif^n >rc i m ^r g£r- 
mfoan l ( n& '$***& i ? f 0 3ftwr arsrr, afters | 
a§<jft star, ^ f% gt *w <$ *r$r | 

fBRW gf?T3R7 3T HigST | 

fa zcfflt 5^3% <mr q^3fr \\w\\ 

( uflfafafft *ra qjfaMt ^rgfcr l ^ gurwiwrr '^RT^r^i M 
jrfaaffcT i <r*€& 5frfr*35 §3fan%^T i srqror snqfc, arorcfl i q^i cpptft 
*#, m g£r ufa *ri: i 

%m*fa sssqa t: s m «g®r. 1 
% q£ifo nsifs m <R3^i ftsrw II ) 

( fospRn: i ) 

am wnsmsf : i 



dd$TSf: I 

( dd: qfasrfit I ) 

— arnJTrf^ ^agg^sgt — ‘aft ate&iqT, qq^rc- 

wt d§3f 3TTR0ni ftf | dT and 3^3 R<W^ 

( h(WWi*m q i ) qq aT^raROT^^ i qe qfadifr i 

< srf^q wqfewwi i ) qjrR«( qq 3 rf^ 3 Roiiro^sr^ i 

qq 3fmm i m *m arfcarcffa m w fty^f}) i ( ifo- 
*m$m =q i ) qg| qsq yw- 

^ I qi tefeqR qftd* 3 f 1 ( 

‘ aft sqq^RJRgq dddddlft Rjfifq ’ ifr I d<Hq<I^+<'J|fl"OT 

afri 1 q^s^urqnsq: 1 q ?7 qf^rrft 1 fafad;: sciftefr qqiftq;- 
q>ppsq: 1 fafadifft flqraniPf 1 gqi^qqift 1 **iq, 

<zq 5555^^3^ id qqqpdcr 1 diflqq qftg?q qft*qTfa l ) 

< i^wi^i fad: 1 ) 

( dd: g^i^ ^qqgr grero 1 ) 

TOR!— “~ 


dci^ qrf^^ft qif&rqfl 
ssnft ^qqaFRrqqt fareM 1 

rp^ft 3 fW%tt II ? II 

* 3 <far »go 3 ^; ^ ^of dR 5 T dl I 

^ u l 9^ : 3 ?Tf% f%% 57T ®T 3 fUT^ || q || 

arft 31 | f^TRf^qsRq^OT fftaj dfi^q 3 Rd® qwmtffUI qff^ 
*R qf?rcI5^ I dT q^T q^ f^RtJT^%3f qR^qp*. I ( ^T I ) 

arr, gq&<( I cd^n^qRqr q£ faftorftffcafr qre^^ 1 

afar =q | sftft q*g tr | dqqr qpq qiRtftafc I ^ 5 1 atferarepr- 
3^ 3 nsar aFTd *reire fegrcgRni, spit ^i^i%ui «rr t- 
^f&rarr qtftar mfezr 1 err str affeaf^qwq ®fa rrsgqfft 1 
< 'ifewnara d 1 ) qd d aH^ 3 rfamo*^| qrc qfanft 1 





( iiitaiwi'n =* i ) gn^orrt Roorit I ana?- 

wfo 3ff^3R5oi^3n, ^ gggar grafts 

qfen^TH, | 

( SFTdtSs qpfl^iH f^Rwir: I 

5Trfift: *3$ r: 1 1 

Wta flfai as^R «H«l sailf^^l | 

srta grfii: ?Pi^^nSr%sf n 

^ ^ i Qgg^rori^g ^rrr *n<WSH juft *rqr f 

t. , -l 1 'l : ^feL3i gfa^flfiL| 3TT, JEljt *RT I ^feRPRrl^ fH^fed 
MlnRi^mfM | 3F*ra I ^fcr: I dCT 9ft ^l^F I ^ | grf^jir- 

*F°5^ *T*IT ^lK-rFd d+M+WI fl t z fq^ lF JFjftdT I 

d<IW*fa«KUW**SH*w Jl^JlP) | C77 ^TSf^TUfJlosq: | 3R JJ^RFlfi? | q?qi£ 

( cTCT I ) 

( 3 ^ : ^ e |f I ) ^ 3j{^3J^31T 3fT3f- 

®#?T | m 3FFF | ( 3TR^1% I 

W#F I ) [ ig^lct I ] 

— *V*t: iSS*i5t I 

— 3n<J% 3 m\ I ( i ) 

arfTOTfarc:— af£r, m q*farr- 

JFfOWfoq^ti: | 

3^ q>Ffgqf§iqf% 3^n 0 ikt 

STKlBHOTfo JTlftwt tfinftnjJTT: I 

Fa^q^q^ p sgjfoTt gja: n * H 

aifi ^ | 

m $i$n 

•nfaqft&i JEFatsfa «fgT | 



% qrqift 

g&qrqqqR: ^ j^fofr ^ n v II 
^Trf: | 3jftq»*f&rqi: *3$ 

5IRTf : qradigSKf^ 3W ?T =q #=R- 
=qft<T *|* S^RR: | 

^qFJFSftcTT STSpsqqftrTT *T #>Tlf^ 

£T*ft q^a«4«qt *TfT$J #qiqf: II H II 

— arsrw ft oTm gft qtet ftr 3^ft I 
-crere:, ^r ^?r#q ft jgggKt ftr gift i ( ^ro 

s^STr^ni, ^KT *g*=ft l ) 
gr fiqftft ret — *&. qfrqqq> 5 afftqflqTwqtq qfjfar&rq l 
^ 3fft3fW^3ft, qj I ( y^fW-inW., 

1 ) 

( qfrra#cr I ) 

«^T^: — aift3Roin^^ l <n qft^3 aiftraRwrjf^air | 

( gprqfaqOTWq:, d<qftfl«vqft«bw4l['»w»r: l ) 

( ?ft q aEraiftr I ) 

sr fireaft r s t — ^ qftfjfeFq wi— 1 ‘qnjRL 

qrftp4T ^ 1 

^pn>: — sr ai^t anoftft i ( sft i ) arsn, 3?ft- 

3Rift3n iroiftr — ‘ w v* qfsRql ’ ftr | ( qqft aranqqfr i 

W:, srftqRf^ *rofar — ‘ %• ^ ?* qqqfaf ’ qfti ) 

qi^pr : — ( q*k i ) aqftiq 3fRr3f^fti^ | ( qitrc qfasai i ) 
5^t q^gftqt m w& ^3Rn% sraRn^ qj3i?«ft | 

( gqterar arfaqRfaw I ^ 53^f gii^f qftFrcqrdr qwiiw. 

«Hgf3U_) 

qiftTO: — ( ) £taift^, q^q q^wffi 

% I arsf, gfci fas | sqq aiftsRftranof ftft^ft | ( 3q*mr I ) 

aisrr, <$r q^ #3Wi^ q>sNI qqsit aqftid | ( i*q, *ro*ftq 

^riSpppnsK *pfWf i qqa I «n4, 5|$ ft® I qr qqft^ft^R i fiftvnfo i 
srro, qq m qspfftf «wwaqfrw : » ) 


*3- -a 



srote^: I 

/ 

I sTTOfa gferero: q?reWf i w_ 
^ gtifor nqqsft ggrs^qfaqmfa qjgqf rr i sttwto, sqrf^wT 
TOfftoi I *R, ftwql*qTO[. — ‘iRTO | *T TO 

TOSR:’ ^ I 

tffaTO.* 3T 3{5ft anojlf^ f% | ( *U»H&WW| I ) 3f5T, 

a#3TTM3TT TOlf% — ‘ 3M, ST^ I Of 3farfc TO TOfKt ’ | 

< arraiqq^ilcr l a?r5, wf^r — ‘ ^ jt^s i =t to% 

to sro*rc: ’ i ) 

TOR: — ( wtau) an:, f% or nn tost^ | ^ or 

<terfc, nd aiijsi 3T3nor qi®3i fon^af srf|i% arf%^ 

^ f%oorf%ar ^ affSrar^frrar ^l%3f qpg 3fooj arfrareyfoar 

| ( an:, f% n to sto*r: l qfr n TO<r, sto^rr 

greg; vrffrftqft vifoft hrr r ffifRWHHfo - 

^pf wnforoft l ) [ ^fcr n^g^s^T i ] 

^PTTO: — a?3T #3|^3{, ggrTaif faf | TO arf^3RT6t- 

aiTOT I ( 3Tf^P#R^qTO I ) #3*^ f 1%d TOTlft I 

< an4 nf^TOR, gg€ fits I TO^R^SRt ft%TOlfa i to 
ffodt Wr I ) [ 5^r nfrF vpirfcT I 3 

arf^Rf^: — wrrod I — 

* ansng, TO TOqfR: ’ I 

^rro: — ( «W*W*I I ) 3T55T, ajfaarcfaran TOIRT — ‘an- 
ar^ I stafc to srcsRt i nr qfae$ artsft i ( *n$, orfaqnftat 

TOftr — ‘ TO*® I STOSt SR TOIR! r dsqf^lRl4: I ) 

TOTT: — <iot *rofcr ot cftafc, w& I nr to 

sfostfsa arfoarrom^arr I ^%ai fWt srf&Rsr stf^ar qf%aro- 
fTO. I 1 qfonft | ( 5##iP l ) ar*ciTO, 5fP«i 
ft 35 or ar I ( TO St vzfo, *m &m itor 
j^stt i firro^ if n 1 srcrci srPnq# TOarrofoRifo 1 toi j qfa- 
<nft 1 gg nsHwrm , grosrft gw totE* n gqft =q 1 ) 




at foreftrer ? — ( i ) af^r, f&w^rccrr sa^froffa: t 

( SPGKia; I ) 3qf^*TcTF^ | 

3RTRJ — art sraoTtwtfRT =t ^ | ?n 3flt ^ tarft ctfl 3*r- 
ftsnft i ( aft i ) <^r ^^rftfrrft i ( afin ) tfr ^ 
^srfsftrift i ( *«foiRfow«fo ^ gafanfo | ( «it, 

a T Rtft^ n *jfa: l ?m m tat aatifatrfr i safrsnft I hh^m^u 
511 ft l l ) [ sfo ijargqPrcrfr i ] 

3Tf^R#RJ‘- — W^pfisff I 
3RRR: — 3 ^ i | (mfal\) 

— « wr I 

^fr: — qjsr i <p* 5ff% agsRamTC ft 

fit srrt I 

^T3f5I^t wt ftfT ST3FT <TT^ III ^TTJTT^T I 

sT3iftr3{Tt fit aarft n ^ n 

( ^ ^rt I a«F fffcF fg?4ia*i£JT^F fts? | 

HSW^t W ^TJHI-aEE^^^^T I 
<wn^ mnfo ^Rf4rqcfr ^5g_L ) 

— m i 

ftf ftttqf^T sfte'fora 3TR0H. I 

rfcT ftcRT ^FrTf: II V9 II 

i 

mw — ^ R'mft, SF^r^fTf ft or 3? t ft ft 
?Rf toT sTfttftaftm q%stoT t *#14 ^gppf 
»j^<g o f^ft ^ 5 n g t ft*t | rff| ^ tftsT$i afgfeart 5 fant4 
^nt| qtentf ^oiTtl ir^Tft 1 fsaat^r tf^aift, or t^fft, 

5TT, f^I3IRT^ | ( *23 irof^F, 3TRRR#T IT ^ t ftaPt 

<icf#t afoMRT aftala t aftftg t %3 a^Nnaraf jpr 3 »rwr- 
<w W h Ff 53 m era «* tfaaagfeiKi gK aaifog siRftg 3 g gspft$ 
esa asRlti ifswPt 1 iwrft, it wnfo % # ftq&an, 1 > 



jnratef : I 




— m fir faq^fa l 

?PRTTt — ii ) arfaarewT^an, f%f% <jt ^rurn% i <r rm^i% 

qar^o^jf fJ^URRr^f&r^ fir fig^OT 3{c«?figfTR5r fiR- 

orrd gwr g^qr^fiftiwjsrTOT q^rar fifqi?if^i^r srfct- 
^f&iarr | or w. i ( ^rtr arfasw#^!:, fofafa f *tFnft r 
crt aretft jptwtost ifr ifg^rmqqq&q 

3«qq^r^##7R uf^q qigqm^Fqnqq q*Rraqr uTfan i q irt i } 

( g^wfl^r i ) 

3Tfvr^fb|^: 3TfT irn^f^Tcrif 5T*TR: i at: ^fw*r*4f, ^ 

q#} sffl Rq^ irwrfaf^qrri^ | 

qnrWR — ^ 3^r arioTqf^ i ( ™ i ) arsr, i 

( qqR 3n?nqqfrr i str, fafeRR. i ) 

3HFR.* — ( **m) i 3 tT55f^ot N3f qr3f5Tfqo^r^%or 

3f5f qcr 3 ^ qr«f f&JOonf^Fr} | vfi^ | qsq ( iRJRrq ) 3 f^I 

3rf^rar^oprif3n, r *rtiM, ng *R %i I f% qj&r i 

( ansRH. 1 r*t ffFRq qiw(i)®sK%'qi?i JRic&r Pr^ct; I *Rg i rr 
tfiqq l artr 3rfaq*w3R;i:, qg *mtfii 5 *Rf m i fi ^ Ereigg $53 i ) 
( ? Ict qRq f'5i%ir fi^sr i ) 

— q^r mi frra mi gigging 

5*nqrf&n I —— 

WRJ — C5T, ort qflsjoiR rngfiqrq rfrqr%3frq f&rgqouf- 

%it 3fTfqwilT^it crifq | ( itt, g? qfefw wtq**r rcqr jfNr^qr 

f^ar 1 ( 3 ^ ** • ) 

^r: — ( i ) f^j3n q^sftf^f | sr^ j 
( tewr ing^fatrsfar i 3tf^ l ) 

ssff^Rwfr — fi get 3rq^qf^: 1 ( $fc, 

sqq^Sq^^ I ) 

3Tf^Ri%r : — 55 % «w*rc: 1 
frf&E P R*ft — %%> I ( I ) 

U-^o 





— snpngsibT, arafspbr sr l *K?ra- 

snfqTgflfbr, sr ^rf*foq$r«T: I to»-j%stVt e 

Hfefcqrar: l 

^fl^Tq^ — ?T[ ^j^r%oiRKt 3f5R!*^ ^rfT^r I ( ^s^- 
%jn*iraw^«icr s*r?r: i ) 

— q^i^u: I w ^cr^wi^^- 

3PRnf*T | 

3fN«H> : — rt^rr I ( ffr PlH^ -ilPl<t>lflT5T 3? ilftw I ) CT^ CT^ 

apfi | ( <rer, hh^i i ) 

f3[T — ^ if s[i^3fr fimsrcar 3m<m sfe-gw 3g>r%g; I 
w 3T3T 3^13 HOTffc — ‘ 3fT3f^ | 3Tf^r3Rf^T% ^r^TTlTF 
f^T3T ^tH^SF 3f^lT^Tb I f|3F3F *f | 3T5F, 

if an^'afKOT^'RH PR; | ( *T?n ^ 

^235^15_i Q7T — £ amFs I 3?f^#ra arnraft i 

a ^ i Swqg t foqwHJW^ i fo I if jt^t I 3TT^, arrter Jrswfa^q- 

w&m p*k.l ) 

^ <?§ to i ( i ) 

( 7^ qfaFRRT: I ) 

sffaTO* — ^ yfrmwmw: I ami I ( vtitsfa- 

WW: I 3HT nf^Ml^l I ) 

( **3$ srf^ERT: I ) 

msj — ( I ) §f 3*^01 % ^l^eiq^l (piynra 

*R3 MWlSWJIW. I ) 

srfTOTTO — i arrPTrrra: I 
i&5j — cT^n | ( <tWH ) [ *gqfar I ] 

TOT: — ( ^3L I ) 3fTJKT% fff#i, 3!PT^# | (wmto 

amraifr I ) 

3jflQTft re* — fas ^TCRlfcrrar *TRTT I 

|3[T — ^ % I ) 

srfWrfatf: — 3f^5T*ff im&n % irat i 



5pR>Sf : | 




W — fj fagjCgTg. 1 ( ftlWl. I ) 

rT^TT I 

$3J — ( 1 ) 53ft ^ I arf^smfN q^ ^ I 

< srercm. I ) 5T0T^ 3^0ft3it 3[3T 3{c»4t, OT 30T 3#3n^I3fW I 

( *t l srfcnsstftq I a^qCT fr, q 3^- 

fa«Rf&H>*q 1 ) 

^5TCT | sir^K^ I 

f 5 ^ I OTfo i&ft I q>tf| I ( ww* 
w- 1 HTfer qtq: I Wl I ) 

fgj — Wrt TOd | <^, cTT §&F3 araftWT | 

ff ^«RI^roT3f^TT^ qfri3?r, graRSTOfl crq3?F, tpTfe[on*l$aft 

arm, qfeqsft 1 ctf| it ^3n 

qfgpreft 1 ( sqw: 1 q%^, ?rt sgpqsRrifow i 3 stots- 
Tqqq^q rht, «nH<w*q <rqq:, sq&Rnftq 3 ii4^i*wi rr, *#q- 
v& ufaq^fct 1 cr r ^rf^i qNrcg»?R 3 *Rfa 1 ) 

WT» W 3t^l I f^3t^ <& 3RR<3T | m 

m 1 ( 1 i%w^rapq^r#r 1 s* w forc: 1 ) 

^f^PTWT ^!^r fwr frt Ojfa z)$\ | ( ^P*?% fiR- 

fflfcr irrfer <?rq: 1 ) 

3T^#t^: — ^qfT^rsq 1 

— *& ^3t I ( 1 ) 

3rf^rf^: — '^^t, *ii iptfo 

f^Icfi sqiSKW JWT: qR: I Wt; I 3TT ^ 5 ^ 5 «ft qTfircTfT- 
^rftcpq: I 3f«Ri sqqci^rqifqj^ | vjg sfnq^sR, jr® I 3jr4- 
5 wr^ st^ifq srenfo — ‘at^i^^it 

# 1 

tjfttfTO* — ir 3 t^t 3jtot!£ ( sfa ftwpr: 1 =qiqq%5r m%q 
^ 1 ) ^ afj^t \ ( wi amnqqft 1 l ) 

^f^n— (^** 1 ) 





qRfTrfW *T HITT ^ f%5T ^ I 



II £ II 


( efapp ^ifr. I ) 

fTI^Tt f| f% g ^ 

JfljfkR: SRC^R wq^fa: I 


=^^2231 gq%: gfoqRtft ^t 

|q SPTTfo II ^ || 

31^1 Ofc I Sff^aROtTJTOiq^r I *5 

arf^riareqr *n*far&Fi | 


^rNH^ t — <55 25 afsfT I ( q?q^rq: i ) 

( ffir qfofwfr: l ) 

— ( **m i ) crfNwrcg. i 
qrafcr qrqmsq- 
mvwjm gf^ifqf% i 
^5^ =q %=* *q*£r ag®- 

qqrfJtfirenfa fl &5 *irt n { o \\ 

— 25 2^ af^fr fk I ( Q$mik *hv 

I ) 

^ y ^= g« — ( qfa^m#P*3tqq =q i ) 

. ^f| 3n^rqiT^5^^[ | 

nft m =q§gfaqe?rcq; II U II 

( ijqwfr-q^tqq I ) 3 $, ejp.m gq: 1 

qfa 


3}f^q?ffrr ftf?2rTTRRff%- 

#Rq£ft4 Jr Rjkri5F3 gn: 11 ? 2 11 

8fft ^ fSR, I 

^OT gqfl ff ^WWT q^r 
qqk qi*ft mf§f «* fl«Fq% 1 



Jratfsf : l 


W 


irfmtc ®r ^ra f^rcon II ? 3 II 
^tfiT: *#T qift'qftr i 

#sFR>: — ^ % arai I F 3fft3ROTqo%^ qf^ 3fsq | 
( q^n4: 1 ewifaqRopm ufteroq: l ) 

^T^r ? — ( ato* waraftw i ) aftr, atfawiraiwTOT to 
«ft: I left 

[_ f¥ciieTfiftjro^€f®^ ^Wfefif® 
q^rftiRf^rR^tRR inroriforaro. I 
qnroraqfcft 

jftftspras ^ u^oi fttr: ggepra tl ? » II 33 

Hqg | ( I ) 3)ff, l^qq^ 

gsq q *q^f =qgf^>tcT qiqflW*It | 
q=^T: tffo| ^ ^IW!g W- II ^ II 
ciTSRsrftsnft | ( eft sfaaft i ) 

srftww: — 3fq^ i *t t*: 

linRjrqnw^pnH. I 

% gg& gSlA — 

^p^r t — >Tl: , a?faf3«T: refe r I igl ftpa:, 3lft fRRJ 
I 

3tffa#FK: — ( wwm I ) TOiRWlfal I *Z #*^R, 3fT$- 

rercregqsre i 

— ( ^wpRFlft i ) arra^ i ^ 

< eswre. i greftftgrofr i ) 

(=qr^ri aqftroft i ) 

i ) & #r5*M^3TT, arpftftr I 

sftr oif? qwefe, afti w*$t qeefe; «r iferarreRwe aneift 






^3iT^ | ( i ) ^ | or | ( sfaEw, amr* 
atfa I 3Ttr ^r^R:, 3# 5!R?R:, ^Nrwfirr l 

**?g i *3 3tarm. i ) 

sr ftq ffl fow s: — an4 ^tsstt, after wrts^T arrafoT 
m. sretei: sm; gffcfstf I 
^T^tH — *F m\: I 

3TfM+<fui4,: — 3R^rr: | ( sfa srrp-tcwer ^rfafr i ) 

^ T ^ f— ( 1 ) an4, aifon^r l 

— 3tk, fcrt 4 afar i ( 0 afar et ^ 5 % i ?jte- 
^Nra =Rg ^rftan^ ^t^roR. I ( ^ ^ ^ i arc r -^i^: i 
gftfaff srfcRi i ) 

grf fywftiw — afte, >Tf3T^T m fojR I 

( =^€f c53art ^TiqfrT | ) 

mjti— 

S35n<7 m 

=^#rf 3ffcq; I 

5T3i Jfrf&3f 3TcW^TI 

*$k Of 3 ft II || 

[ 553RI #5cRI ^1 I 

m flKftolfol^lfopft R crf£ R?^: II ] 
srfg^FTFTf — 3 prt??^, vnrnfl i 3f is i sresiit 

«Rg irM ( 3TRW<W, R'O I SSRT I SRIIR: <3^r: I ) 

— ( rcs^i ) vft arten:, *wr srr^r, 

W JTfoRFT *W fojfftte {JR^T_^Rq?fiqu^, * I 

flfa&Sq cqar <3Slj & f^RTR | 

srft ww® 44 * *z$te ll ? ^ II 

3R? gSRf |'«WCTWf I 

— arf^cf, ^reiw s^twcr: I 



i ) 3#, ^ m. | ( *ft, **n «* 
i ) 

^t^t: — ^ m *ra q&m- I 

ST^TT:— a& #T3TTEir3[3n, <t crrf^r 

w%3{, sfqT qrqreqnqT^ faqi^r I 

( aft ^jStaFPfi, ?ri cTT^ft 3TCRr*rci urcftrqT, frirrft «iW- 

'^, I ) 

^tt: — a rggg : sar#, i 

3151^ i sjjt wm^\ arft 

rrf&rqn m i 

I 

ajf fou r ft ras — «n4, m i 

TOW — nk *rm i 

^fgSFFTFTr ^ *T^T, ^ *TST, TT-^rft qr^T 3fgiTJT | 

( $*1 *T?TT, ^ *TrTT, qi ‘'Mill'll I ) 

^RW ( I ) f% rr^frT stftfft | 

— an*, | ( *n4, WII ) 

-^ T ^t t: — >» if »Tm i i 

^RTT? — W^55#f g^TI^^I0^«hP(UU|^uat qt%31 3Tc«jf&rfag 
^Ifq?5I^!3n%0T flTI^T I 3fcr, iwi q^t W rr^ frT I ( 
jjiww^jw qq^n^ftr qTiqmw 3 ^ *nfcrr I aftr, %m 
qqfr q* | ) 

^TWtT: — 3TT: 3fftq^5RTf^^ , 

ar^jf&^rsftr ^Tf^iFri 
TOfflq$g«T l 

f> ^ /js * i 7 r"- u -1 1- L :. 

T^^T*RmR[ SRcftcfSmt 

t^q^for ftftqvrtng^fft | n ^ h 

i ) 

gwr ^r^RftT egsftq =q tni^ i 
ns*r ^r^^T^q ^piR n ^o || 



js I 




< am* i ) arr^f?^: arfMcr | 

< afar — ’ ( %n $ ) T?fcT i ) 

TOT: — ft qa^ar^a aa^T% I ( ft wwft »mfo 

esacr i ) 

grf fa ' Tftro : — ^ #, 

^wkirfcdtW IT =a cf fafT faqfrrrTT 

IT cT'7 SCSI €fef^%cTf I 
sOhtjtt qif^rrRT: %q% a =a & awt vr^frr sfr 

^sqnrr^rT a % fTTcT || * ? || 

3tf^t^*tt: awro4 qrf^qfcr I 

*rTT^r I 

a eraai qrqT^%q^Tf^fifaT 

qiq aifcafa aamlrfl^sa; II TT II 
^T — €*RT, ^T rT^rf&T CTT*ftf%t ^'JTWSf tfxT =aftf| 
frT rTW afROTTTt T3T0TTaf& tfT 

TW^a^T qjTFJTT*t & 3T^ aftfc I £T <# ?t 3 ft | 

, *RfRFff TT^I ^trqfcffJrfcTrFPT *W I Wg :qgg- 

jfa l ) ( sft^iftfcr I ) 
srf fo Tftre;: — an^ =ar?*fr, foa# q^rr am, sa 
i 

— ag a* saaej a am i aa aft ft? qm am, 
aa aasqftft | 

( afoa warn ) 

ate:— 

qi^STmftaateq<masaTate I 
agftapma ?ar aw ft Txft qaraf a n \\ n 
m ara afoarcoTaosa aaroft I ( *fts$a l ) §* aisrftwfopu 



qqits^: I 


q-jtfhM ^ qWfft qfa: SWRfI if II 

qq^fawurqisqgwlfo l g^RfasfFrrc. I ) 

3Tf^rrf^J aft, sfkq: | gffcjr, ftpn»T*R- 

5R^R^ I 

ths>: — t, arsiq aq&re^i, arfaiftt w 

ft ftant afttepft, ‘ aft, 3^ ft anft^r. iq ft 
3fl?%sft ’ ft qopft q^qqfq*qq qftq % | 

TT §ftaf arsift^if qrrrq^ I ( qqqifqwOT anqfqftqq^, 
arofftq sr^t jfstiftfa fsftftqqi,, ‘ m, qq q i vwm- 
^iftideifHL ’ ifa qftif rrrftftsfcn | C^R^RRftfW: 

WRI ) 

— *r?, qftft q*q qfsrqfqftfo 1 
te: — ^rw 3 f 5 f^i?xTw 1 qs^ftqr an^r 30*3:^01- 
qftftt qlqft ft qqfqqsxq qf|^ | ( 

| qRftWNwSI stffftg ftq<T ffrf JRfJfqf%q 

qf*raqi 

TOT: — 3*ti ft it arstft 1 ( 3^ W&'- 1 ) 

qf^TTfro— 

qy ft fftftaftc^ft *ffqi flWrT q^fl | 


art ^Rqftq rat q^q*ft 11 II 
qsrrftf *rqft ; qft ^rm: I q T^sftq*q£i%ftraft, 
?ftqqiw m\ gqqvsqftre^ r\^ qrfftftqqr sft 

q ^1% 1 

ttr^: — t afft anq^ft I ( sft ftqspq: I qfasq q I ) 

ftr qft 1 ft? q q? sftranq^rc ft^qqr^ 1 ( qqft 

anwRfe I qftsfft ?r 1 sb q qq ttftsq: wfti%qqqqi ) 

Sfi|j*KW*4t — w §T anfaft |ft?3nq^ ft 1 ( qft qq 
*ft thfotwfrRi 1 ) 

tefqqifaqfti? sraftat w{ 1 (qq*fo 
%qwqftqj^w?s||Rf nq 1 ) 






qqT q^rt f^ 3 <JT fi=qT$t fPTT rr«TT 37^7 ?5^ I 
afgt sqqgrcqtaqt qfafg iff: qfqcT7 II T*A II 
^TOrTt— («*RPU) 

q^-7 jpq srqit f^TiRT sfaq qrg qgqi: qcrPcT I 
qq q«j®q*q fiqfirqrR* ft&cqsrfr qg^qqfiq II T ^ II 
sTTWTftF*: — 3n?Nr55v, gfqqfifefrraPT i 

ir^TT: — 

^wm qtjpnraO qg^r 
Tiqpq: q^ftf | 

fir qt qisfir fqq srrfcrafa- 

g\qm qqfir q qfcqrcaftqj^ || II 

arft =q i 

qtst qqi f#qiqfq g®qt?rt- 

Tn>*q %q f^qrqq-q qfdfo i 

erst q?«j wq^q^qt 

%tr jnur qq^i firgfiq u ^ n 

TOTt — tit afftapsajq^an, ft; 3*| qf*qqft<q qgpj 

#qq, spq 3?ST ft <$ g^)TO§5% 3fT5Tdt wpqarft I ( tit 

jqfaqqqqtqqq:, ft ^q qsjqpR 5qq*K q^qq, ~qqi3 i ftq tdig R rc<?a 

3TTO> qft% I ) 

qs[ tfrqqqj, ^ ftjqqrq; | 

( Trfqqwqi ) 

^7tTJ — fNfqqp* | qt 3fftfPTT:, ftqT%q. i < m&u- 

qqtfft I ) 

TOT: — ( «*ra* i q^T i ) ^ aftpq q^ qft qft 

aiOTRfr q??r% %q%^ I cTT qft =qr^^n% 7#^ crffc 

qqftsqft 1 ( qqi f?qr i ) ^rg^rr, faq q*r | m qoi q*q 
qo; qrft£ fir | ( it, qqr f q qm*Rq q*a% ftqfiraqi w 



qqqtsf : I 




rptstt sqfaqfr i qreqq, <req qsq nr^ i <rgm jqir *rt 

qiMft i ) 

^? T f : qt 3n^W: | ( IBRJTT-’ ( SR'S ) sfcr ^fw, qafo I 

qftsqRi TOraq. i ) 

tfrq qt: qqftqRft 


$T q?5rlft ftsTf % ftq$ JTCJcfT | 
fT *ft&T ft *T q?#f q ftqftr 

fo^T q^ qtsqg^rf foqq; || ^ || 

?lfa<T«j qqr ?nRfi%ofw ^%qt wifoRrarer srefeqnfafto q 
<r*q q^qsqrcqifo a?q4fag^ i fcrcqrr | 

( qq: qfeqfa q^qwqt I ) 
fai re r : — arsrap^fiur qq ; ?faons3n$qc, qft a?^- 
Jrf^ar, arer 4 ajsrfiRter, qg^qm q*# (ft^qt 
araoft qsqftq 3f^sR^3T qqufrgqrg qfa^f I anpft 

^qq^, or qq itfesqq. | qr gn^ft’ f% i m qrq qqqrgqr- 
earo *rq *T^ft i ( qfa*qq<*iqq q i qqn% i ) =pj- qiq}fo^ i 
qt qTqft>te, ftiftrfttT gq 3fa»ft ^fsqrjft ft3f | 

( qraM I ) qqifa — ‘fqqqq^ft qftqTqqo^f 


mr^t’ ftr | m q g q^q q£tq \ ( frfoqq i ) <q 

q^T qfl^eqraatra qfatgq. I qfaaRqqosq coq qfetgq, l 
(qftqqqq^tqq =q i) ^ qf^q^qqo^ | <n qrq qftqifa | 
( qfoR I ) g$ q^- 3 qqqi^qrqq; | qft qq ftqq 3 TO> I 


d^i»-+^nPi q^Hi, q*n— 
‘aq$5ftra, wq%qqr q<%r aqqr^sg ^ qr a^ se pfoura 

Siftq: i aqqr aqvRq qqsqq, q gqq&pqq. i qqwk ’ $Rr i qqrag- 
qq^qRWRr^q q^sifa l qq wto: i ^ qrqtfiR, ftfafaq Rg^q 
qfef fq s«Fft I ft qqfe — ‘frqqqroqs^sfaq^q^ aq^r?’ ?% i 
qq o iq qg>q q#q q^fqaqq. I qq«HB»qfewi*w qfaqrft l qftqw- 
iwi qiq^fipq# | Sfqqf^qqqq^iq: I qqwaiRfenfo I l^Rf^WT#q- 
«Riq I $q qq faWR q: I ) 

— spl* frTSft I 





k I ( ^ • ) 

^r ^Tf ? — ^'qfcT | 

— 3 Tf% f#R ^ I ( 3 #? %n % l) 

^T^rr: ¥#sqfcT | 

tft q3RS, f^rfarT 3WJ7T 3^qwft $3^*^- 

3f% I f^r qr ^ q*Rq> frftftqgfta ?q ?niq% l 

5 % qifq; i ) 

^ 7 tt: — qq*q, 

w jpjRq i 

sft ^iqisftqRqfq it \o ii 

fa$«w: — -f% %q; i (ft ten ) 

— <«* 0 i 

fo^HU — *£r v. 5 ? *r*nR I ( * & *n& I ) 

=^ 7 tT : — ( wnt qsrqfa i ) ^%r qq*ft Ig-^fr: 

*ri sqrctfq i 

ft^K: — ( 3 » ; n^raH. i ) <^q qfte or *T0fr3fR, Jtt ^ i% | 
< qq te$ q *F>qq, q$ qqfcf I ) 

^Trn — ^qqiwqqtqrctqrqr imh I 

— tfr *r 3fsu, siq 3*srq*iftcRRTq^q?FT- 

^q^ft 3R?fe 0T3 fCt ^qfi, ef 3fcrfr^t aif^gq^ROIl^ 
arq^q argfoiR ftr i ( «^ v: ra. i ) aft } ^a^n- 

3*tS|0T3{T 3*§f^3?! Rfi?5rq^W3lT qffqoqqf^q^aiT, 

w m m 3 Rqd, # ^f&r ftapreRK} f§f^ topM ft 
3nf¥|3f f^mq^a? q qftft q^r ft anftfkiq; qgq^ *tft 
ftr, et qre arasi sta^sift^ qftft j fa? ^ fsftTgqrr, 
ftn 1 snq ^ftoTf qq ftararfft^or parlor k g?goi 
qftft | ( >% ^ sn^ft:, %q q i q^qiqHft^q q ^qi<sqd«rqfq^k«it>q» 

^SfcilS $q,^q>K»l |^€3i qqp w g ffeflft I aft > gg ZIg q 
qgren gq wwq; ?= ff g y $<f3w qtq * Rg qjgqdNfaRRifcq?, *ror *w 



qq^Sf: | 


mrrarT*, q HH forre w: fgfarlT H Wf fcai H ' 3U$« I fgHISRS H 
Sfafa ^qn^qifsqqi Hqtflfa, H qqfa«m.|%Hq<!S)+fa«>5 

qfafa I fas > ffe^SS, fas I qis^faq qq £qqffa%H q^qiSH HSPS 
ct sor q*r>t ?fafa | ) 

^r^TT.' — ( 1 ) ^*3 gopg 3{5ffq^n I qT^q%ar 

hh fqqfa; qq? i£ hi i en qfaT pt qnqraqqftewjcran qcr %& 
5fa*quf *,$$ I HI ajq | & ^TSfargrTr p^f^T I ( 5^*3 W- 
qqrqfayr: I qiqqrFr h? jto faqifa sqq?Tir qi i afNwSire mqq^- 
fl?qqi «h few Hq^f q^rfa i hi qisq i > qreqr: gq I ) 

( faqwt qo^snsi^iq <jsfa crafa | jrpsrc: Hqiq^HTq qiqqfa | 
faqq^: sfari qisqfa I 3 fsfi qrrqq: i fafp.FT qsffasnqpwmfa qqffa I) 
^FHR: — ( ^nfa qfifqr qp wm'wn i ) qspgg faiFg aisu i 
p q^ m. qq%io!rq a^q^r i ( qrcq^gfcq i ) 
afcqq^qrT^ qii^and pn hti%ti siqii^r <x i ( c m^jw. i 

tfa wz q?qi?qqfapqi i 3rcqT*fa«qqir«q Hifan nra- 

farn q I ) 

( qfqpq: ^fasqif^: fe*Rfi: | ) 

^p:?rf: — ( HHiftran. i ) 

arqJrqfa^ SR1% ssr *jjroifo?p: | 
aiwr% ^Fqqqwn^qfqq: qiriftcqfrr n \\ 

PT^w : — ht, qfte or i ( ^, tori ^q* 

h fefasfa I ) 

qqqq, 

^«j^Hqqrq M^ci i 
%q^ q^?rr %qnwq *rut || ^ ii 
arfforfaq;:— *t:, ^ i 

3H?rcqift$«*q scorer t§*q^: I 
fl£rsq*m: qi# ff&gfcfrftRr: n ^ n 

qtM^WkRgftw I ) ^ 

mi fqooprotai 3fq$l<^, gt ^q 5f# or %% I < sraffclT 
Hiqqfaq §s*faTOH#rcqi, cfa^q q%fa l ) 



|^T — ( I ) <#, q &j\ gt | ( ss*^, * 

3*^1 ) 

TOTJ— art fff#T, aiTOfft *rfa$ ^lan^ I ( 3tf 

ISfSfa, Sff^FTt u^t qrqr jjffcm, | ) 

|3[T f ' ?TS, 3$Jk I ( W> I ) 

^fg^FJWT — 3 ^*^ sf&%, # aft <$T °T I ( 

*5*re, ^ %v t i ) 

— 3pf, fcfpi | err soy # I 

( snl, fafiq$»iwm«ra *nfiT dtq; i * 3 ^* 1 . 1 ) 
srf^m:--^, 3*ft ^i^TRjRTPn^on^r 1 
7^7 — <n it f °t f 1 3 ?c qr ^t ft 

%fcqon Effect ift | ( 5T3 *rofa, * m * l^HfiKUd : I 3T*raT ^ifa 
fafwn * 1 %^ 1 ) 

srfarcfare;:— ^ *(H > 

qw^iftT *qftr 

-^qguiKT ^ zfcwt 1 
?|i ftfqTqgqtflfo f| 

i^?Tcr?TT ^ \v n 

srfg^pren — arsrei^rrw q^rt 1 ( 

ftcirft 1 ) 

*n^n— : *r m *r m 1 

^fg^PT^ — cTT q*S I ( ^ ™ 1 ) 

^Trr: — §ftrj: 1 

^ q^Tt ctt?. f^arrar n^rt I ( w*ral& 

ft%T ^trttPt 1 ) 

^T^rr: — ^ *T<nft 1 art, ^ 1 
%fe«W<re ft — arsi^r^r, ^ gg srts^ i toa fas 1 
e%GT §£ ^ 55^ g^ft q 5t? 'W I 
m f% $ftft ai^a *u m sif^r u ^ 11 

( a»4-*w , qrpqq: i m m 1 
?br pi *m <s»ft stqrssfa jyqqfo qm^i 
Wftft I «rap^ *JT »5R II ) 





— anwrpn^R?^ i * 

jftfcT 5fl% | 

IPFTT? — 3W°T q^T3f q^4 jtt%% i qjqsqjiqfeafR mi 
f%»3^% ( 3^ q^f q*m *mqfo I wq>iqfo>?rqr siqq foijjjfo I ) 

aqfroFR:: — an^i^ri, i 

^T%f 5fW>sf?qf%:5Tf 5R$STT: 35511: I 
r& *Tl% qfcl®q^cT eiTWT^ *RR%: || ^ || 

aiqiqiJTt sn% *ri% qTq * f^r% I 
*ri% qiqwto =3 ft wn II ^ II 

{ *qq?ni,l ) ^ ^ if sfifq&r | ( qqqsm) 

%t:, ft 3f3T | 

w ft?* ssfor ®Na?nniiiRn I 

sfat =3 fqfiVr dq%%sfwrwf% 11 n 

WITi — qrartei t 3f%, §4 ft w, 3T3rfe%ft i («qnr- 
ftii I aft, <qqfa tw, qqr sqm^tfr I ) 

^T^tt: — ^ 3 * 1 ^ i 

^rj — #pt g% - 3 ^it^t, q£<q qif^i I t&or ^ 

| 5TT#I% | ( W fSP 

vrgn^r:, o%q unfair i q^q srcraftssr: i qgw qferqreqrRq srrfftr 
3®Sr 3ftn*U ) 

stffcRRfaWK — #3^, Wl *T%: I %t *R3W: } W~ 

m*T =3TS3rT: I 

( <RJjqqj 35 ft | ) 

|5fT — qtft^g 3?sifaKii l ( ‘ 3r m 3Wt — ’ 

<? K* $ ) tfqr&^qafr I ) gr sift: 3i3ifer *w ^ifocr, 3T3rfor i 

3fa$ % 3^135 I aiooi x( I 3#qqgf?iqoDT 33£Rt | 3ft 3#qqft | 

?1T gsps r Wl I ( • waft jto ^bt, 
gqwifen i # 13 % ^Ng: i «pw i ^^« ? q^i4qn< : i snsfoft i 
«FWwfH. I ) 



\\o 

tot : — zffik * 1*3 i f^r» ?re t&w I ( »w- 

5lfa, JF=g I 1% fltlcR I ) 

ar$, *T«mR 1 1 iRgmi:, ^Kiwfr^f 

f^[T — fi an?, ff 3 tt3{ i ( v ^ v 3^ i ) [ sfa 

PT^FFTT I ] 

tot: — ( i ) w>i yv afTioft i mi 

| ( f ?T J?^RqRH: I TITSR SFUrfa I ) [ fpT PfSIR: l] 

srpwfta*: — arpNn^, fsroft qq srcunn. i hv g iri i 

cT^Tiq sti'^t^, ftii«Tni inn qTTO — 

‘ sin (| qraqft ftsft sr q^r I 

ligf^qm Rqw Writer: m ii ^ n ’ 

^Tvpppj 5T 3fnf[ 3jpTfqiT | ( fPl PfSfi*q gq: JfPm I *P?R|) 

3f5iT, nff i nan qR3ft *roiT?q — apqq^qnw 

srrot^t qinu^TT, n qtf #r wmt jt& qferaj 

%iot4 cTTi%3f tqfsf i# *Rnq ’ frn srt €t ft 

afqir qriir a^n argftgft nr qf^Tf n^T3TR^|ar gr*ft3jf> | 

( w arrcnqqPr i anqi:, jrtsPh m i im nrPr i — ‘ qqtf- 

^qqq?q qjROTTSlRmT BqrqiferTT, t qFqqnwqipT »P* qfj ftfeq flR- 
fosqr crfqjRunH gPgT # j ujsl ’ ?Pr i q: *pam ^n^rfog P refo s 

qrR «piq,ii^og^ fnrqn I 

•^I^ ' t t:— arcr 3f%?qqq<t inrr qnrq: i 3T«r^r i 

ij,% sqqfKitf nfelft: qRqifrTrfT: | 
i»qnr qstqT^T wr n » o n 
3ffq =q 1 

^str: #rqiT^ iif : I 

3iq:qRT ec^ifq ^3% =? finft ^ n » t ii 
n% ~*&q, i irs^n^wf^Trf^q^ I g* =0 df^st 
qftqnsqiq i 

fl^TO — # M fd qi?^e qrw; i ( # fc% $n: 

q^qiq qi^RU ) 



TOtef : I 


w 

— m i 

^qfaf#: §cT: | 

qft % ere a gwrc n^ II II 

*t ^T3fW, 3 Tf % f^3f'73TWl ¥lf%3f §r ftrf&lt 

qiani Wftfa | ( *% ^Tj 3T? % fSm*R% r^rr Pk^wri^ - 

rerfir I ) 

=*T^r: — ftc&jrcfa erre^sk i 

$sjfc i ( to i 9^ i ) 

^ ^rTC^re*, arrekerm ff s i 

( aiTO^m ^rfcT I ) 

«rf^FTf^FFi — 9>: ^tS5j tff: ^qeTRT^T: I 

( ffcT ^IKtI ft’sfiRTT: ?J3igw: I ) 

aim^ 3f# i ( ** BiHwwrt: i ) 

Tff^Tl : ( WR ‘ ^ %: ftfTOs* ’ (\\W ) qg^n 

arrant I ) 

sfaFI | 

arc ftg*FRT5i m?FT m ftife I 

qc# TOitrk g^qk: gkr: ll || 

arcroeftsfar i 

( *f<r ft^MScn: i ) 

fftr too tfr to «rots$ s i 





3 # 


: | 

( m stfrEifr i ) 


rife 01 3*531 W 0T^f^^UI3f0t fas&n I 
affe^or II ? II 

^RI^T 3TSTT, afteFS* | # ar5RT^% 

fejOTeRS^^ Iff^; 3I*tf| ^3^^ I 
#1 53 «Tt3f sflai ^3i anfc || R ll 

( <ife> *i q* 5 q *fim #iwi^ fag'ft i 

a p KKc i p ft: srwicT I ^ an^l^rr: 

<M«w4tam i »z&r 3TRi»r I 

w ^ 8 fR gift ll ) 

^T^tT:— ( ^ l ) 

qf?J?^fKTT# 

WF-Tigfotf 

srf&ffo qR^rra qrcercriWrT n \ \\ 

3 ^ 1 ?^ 3 T 5 TT, 3 flWR | 

fe % 5 rt gireq^gwirsift I 

S3f0RT30nf^RT ^ T5I P i g ^ ^ |R ^ II » || 
afiaf 5 ® & = 3 I^tH, ana^s I 
( arwwft:, 3 TOTO I 
ft few q^RgwTfi t: i 
gWiynEHKi q g^S^H, II 

aiPTSg * ^FR^I, 3 TRF® | ) 

^T^rr: — g^ ww F Hwf^i ; ^ ^ro:, 35s4taft5*TT- 

flgSTIH: | 


w i rero K fe : I 

f«te^lf4wf«r mm*. II ^ II 



I 


( Pm I ) 3^ cTRcPq ^TOTR I ( I ) 

sTFft £|T q^-fo^nrq {^iT^^qsrRT^pqr: l 

3f^^?T: qfaf %5 *fi M SSq^fft q^T qfar: ll^ll 

^FSFSt 3ft^r 3T5TT, sft^g I ft I 

^ 'qqrflsFft ftqw =q i 

13 fe?rqiDi#q^ & or ?T5qr n vs n 
( srrowft:, SRTOI I f% TOq | 
vzt qqncRFri %raq: w«f ^kpiih. I 
135qqroftqf%q<qR ^ q stoi: ll ) 

fol SfT^RTT, toq I 

orar^qwroT^ qs§^3f% q^qaron^ I 
f % f ^ apqft# zn% qsR q*i n^ll 

( 3ft 3TT^FT, TO TO I 

HJl/iqqW^ TOJlftf IkTRITOT I 
f% ^iftqRtf^qqiqft qqpr qnq ll ) 
f^rfcr: — 3f% %t, 

<q 3f 3Fc#f% 0T3T 3?0Fft q^f> q$l 

faq^R orwg qrofst ll ll 

3# 3f | 

qpjsfa oft3i^at 3 tor5t ^q^r ^qromi I 
ui3iorerfe3f£ fti% or 3oqq? ^xji \o \\ 

< 3ft*fn, 

q q ftftqqifaj qqf?r quq.i 
qfa^^qifaqqpr qqqrg qmfft: ll 
q i 

q^r #qqPr qro q&q qqen i 
qqq*#& tort qtwqfa *g: ll ) 

^TC^r; — (ftwwRl) 

<*?rr: 3 qf«frran for$T qr qrmqqi^q f^.-^rwr: I 
«r ’qT^lfqf^nqqron qpq quii^lRiR^c^pTi HUH 





If =WT^^5T | fq ^ T JTim , I 

afif^r feftqqq i sterna l ( > ®Wi i 

I? Nm ' Ji^N^ I ampr flrfaqq. i qfaqq qmiq i ) 

3f5TT, gDTTW } ^ 5Tc*Fnff^3RTTC3T 0lfa% 

5TT3F5^fr grf% 3isr^^% oTm I qfc<m fosf arasraifooir 
*rffaTT ^5FrRtDTI 3fc?I^Tf^T qn^fUTld 5pq 
5PT ql%3f qTfqRiq^ldDT % «$• wi% qf&, 5T3f 
3f qfeqodr | 5500n qioH^JT 3*1^1 ^ | 5ffc 

3fq% ^t 3^ qi&fe <t ft ^?3n qi^q qsq 

«rq srrcrft: ( I w «rSqnftsR^wi qqr qpwqrreq 
gqs 3n#qi^3t =tpt i q*tq fo>«i*i$<hifc>n qf&rcn qqq^rqrfosqqfoq 
<»k»ikH qijqRnfSR^oj iiift^ qq 

q&n, m =q srfcFrer: l ircrr qi^r qqurcqn qq qRftgq I q?m 

qqfa *rt qi?** qgfar snftr I ) 

^T^tT: — ( ^ *&m I ) 

rs ♦ *\ T <v r> ♦ v 

*PsRRNR<JcT *\MQ4\im H 

aqfo ftfts^qqsraft: gtsrra; I 
qq q*<qq?nqi q^qRtq qft- 

^?R5Tqg^t«T^ qft'qrqtq n n 

( sgtei ^»ff ftwra i ) i r fslft qq^crlr^, 

qi%f|q3q^«i^^f% §?f^flgqsfoqnircfr£ I 
qq qqqqqiqq qjqqsRft ft*# || || 

^ — affclW 3T51T 3J*twq I 

q$f ?yW3fOTfb|^ qra ni g TO W 3rlSU%, I 
3fgqmq qoqoi3f ajqqftaf^ apf oiaqft^ II II 
apJT ^ I 

*1 £rs sft w siton qftrg: i 

Plf&rq^ror wi ftapiRft tffc II 11 
( 3FFRqraU, srfcRq 1 







US WRf:^Fn5W»F%3s I 

3T2^f PStaRq^ sg Rjrik: II 

3 THW I 

«te *m *i#r £ 1 % 3twr. gragferawt ^tigg;: I 

ftftqftdwi iRMt foqfrft *rafa ii ) 

^P5TtT: — ( l ) 

3 ptf ft WFcrf^^r: qq?f% Jr qq*qr: i 
qfofa spg: TO^TrrW fM n II \ % II 

— ait^iT^r teu ftfari srwnnj ?n anote n*t 

ft^T^a^CJ. I ( f?rn. I ftf^r ^rsmtf : i ^5 r«i- 

fa*n i ) 

( nres^r ft.*qq*q ‘Jfoq rt: frftg?Kr ’• (nR^) qafa i ) 

( %q*2t i ) 

5T nR:, 57 f^3T^3RH I ( *1 eTRT, $T fsR^Fl I ) 

^ T ^rf : — (sn^Mfl^ni) nt: ’qnifaRfrrc, ?^i«rt 
nqn: tfqrrcncsrffot ^§ni 

< 4 I«vfA — fa «Pfi«i i?«n$r qft^Tt a&ftr i (ftwn* 

yaRH fiw t q^tfir 1 ) 

— *m qrqni %^^k: qi^n ^ 

^|D^: | ?lcq^il 4 3^5# SgR*qSft 1 

1 ( ftqami ) 

( %q^i 1 ) 

fl nK, 37 STTpi | ( *T cTTeT, *T far: I ) 

< -mZrV *r*WJL ‘ %: t'Mlfcflt'H ’ ( ?^\ & ) qsfeT I ) 
werA' — 3r^ qn^r, sm 3F?Rj t^i 9f5rnr^% 
grrgt foagl ( 5 rc«nftgq»ni) «*, ^ I an^ % ^aq, 
anar^ | (t fan, wmri ^ i nq ari^n^: 3^ w® 1 «n$, 
m ia: 1 3nns5> qnw, 1 ) 

( cRft qfarft w fo^qf : 1 ) 

ffa[W— §**$ ^gtr I for t *if% oftarfel (war 

qqpRrt *0RPST.' 1 far % RKfti sfNcr 1 ) 





— ST cTTcT, ST 3fTp> | ( ST STd, *T fan I ) 

— ct q>ft ^ I ( ® 

fq qqr qi 5ssr: l ) 

^T^fr: — {yrftw^toi) u gq, sr?&q i («wmu) 

tfr:, qre*u 

f%( qrg qftsiTft f^qif^m: I 
qjcqeqfosqwqj ftqrqfcqwtw^ n ?va n 
ft <j5tp? qq^Tft | [ «nwi*n^Rq i c|ri ] an, ^ 
vt =q I 

an^Rqw^qof msmRT f^qapr. I 
^rcTRt faprr =q *rnfr sr^faft 11 ? <: II 
[ qfo q#r#r i ] 

^P^TSf: — 3fT3^ % ^t^tt, arrant i ( 3n»F=®> =qrerq, 

3TFT^ I ) 

fj^pr: — 3!%, aisrei^r fa^qq^T orfJjq an^tft | aft, 

toa i 

3^qq sfqqn^r q| 3f s#£q affqqnrT | 

^ sq f%##r faaf# ff qft^i anft n^n 

apjf =qr | 

gq^r ft q&rr % f% fturfaap?cqgGT ^a^ | 
ft =q^ *r q^ofK snqq^ n ^ n 
( aft, arftqrcqq Piwfar q rcn aqfa i aft, to i 

xifin ftsWt ftqfa: m sr?fts q?fo n 

«FW| 

3*w sqq^sn sRq ft flwfrdwsftw *3 spu 

CI|q^dtsft =q^f q aRrfft 3RWt II ) 

^R3»i — aft * wiosisr, «ft*'<nfti to I (aft^qiwnw, 
fqqqfartqqq l ) 



OTtef: I 




^ f^T JEfaift I 

9frnirfJT«nf»igJFTTft[ Snfaw^sgfiftreftssr: II W II 

3^3fT, 

or f 3f% ^ro^i^r sn^gsfr ft i 

5r arft^ftfcr snf lr qr?n li 3f =qr^f^r n n ( ot, ) 

( q *3§ sr atRrj^r arfa i 

gT3 % ONl^r =q =^'K3i: ll ) 

— cn ate nfl«r anpjg. 1 ( fan* i ) 

■WW9* <t§T3fi, 3RT ^3ff$T3f|3n ^ 3fq<33gft, 0? *$ 

er4t | ( ^EHifgi, are wsrftqm: ^q^trefo , * *m wi I ) 

TTT^J — areftsr qg I *ppr 3rrfq>q. | ( m. i 5^ 
facTCH. l) 

^P5T^: — ^Ciafo, ^ wft ftr^ 4 sffa I ( 
it affa I ) 

=^3tt: — ( q&qT i ) 
f? SPWIBRfa’it: | 

3HF*?wNfrc swng^qqq. ii n 

( ‘ aftq ft«^-’ ( ^oR* ) i^nft 3*; oafti are#re re*ragl ‘ artf 
ft 4«U*dPl44<ra:’ ( ? <>l ? \ ) fcqjft jq: <T5fa 1 ) 

— 4r q^gcr, gsrc ftarqarcq =qi^rgi 4 qrqftw i 
( 4t 3i?r fipreare I *ti «tnrw I ) 

^yre^ q : — strt qrqg ( s§r ^crg i ) I ( «**• 

fttRT-’ ( K o|?^ ) *<qift qsfa | | ‘qqi: 3#frFTT : ftpft 

( <«>m ) thrift 3 =t: qsfcr i ) 

•q i ug re: — afarew arsrr, aftsr^r | 

ft» *ngft?T sisrr^ot eqars^farer^ i 
$% taft^ q re i wrareftr ft* fsc^ ll ll 
< apw?aw!:, arrare | 

ft qtpRr frgwwftq frq iH«#uwi i 
tSf'Uld'OT <MlH«h<**lftq qaRfq. II ) 





< awn* ‘ ( ? «in ) refa i ) 

^rj — gdtfq ^nfrfl: i ( aft, gwfo 4twr 1 ) 

( =S(TOf15SSr*lT qftfa 1 ) 

^t^t: — 

STTfTtS£ sqwfi'flt ^IFWFfi 

<T*n?fa I 

<?TT ^ s^^fcr 4faOTT *Rt ft 

?TRsq qferot W || II 

( ?ra: uRrcrfa qrarasft w wro>: 1 ) 

— ( qmraraM i ) ^<3[% qrar#- 

1 s*ft f^3f#or snffton I 1 ansp^rfft 1 g<mw 
arsrr, gom* 1 arfftr ^rrSt ^ qrftor q^iqq^%or gcqafsogar- 
f^wysnox q^FeT^on ofar I eT^I m STTfftoTT 4 dt qqiRTfo q^9f 
^TSqRwwRiftor qn%<rT, or qjfton ar^mr l I fftg^TR 
or $r ft gonft i err f% qjftfft i 3RrT0T3f qrtfft I ( i ) 
sri qsq qj&fft, ?T37 arsraig^k oi qratfrarfc i I f*nd qr- 
^n^nrq^qiT^r qfcon f^uuRq+^q 3}rnoi^ ftftfcrarfft I 
flit or 30T qtr f«grl^fJ||at qRTqi^ 3|3RT^^% 1 

gsq 3T5 fftqsrrfft 9 % *p? q^R I ( ^ra4 qrafftrar l ) # | 

or 3^cd^ 1 >f 4 4 solars 1 ?tt =qro®R4RT swuofenfft | 

< ?|lWI | ) $g| JURIST, 3FW 3F?l®q; I ( WWW«raq4t sqjqj- 

sft i art fan^r RiftraT q?: i *rai I a wwrft l fgarcr:, $ger • 
aFefRnft qqi WR ywwdMfari <HwftH T 4fcn I 

*m riRrt ra q qro*ra *f?r frar q i fwwaw>ftq raftar, * g4$fa# » r l 
«*WL l ftgraqr * £rsft 5j4rfft i qftrfft I arraiR qraqifa l qtra 
a4rf4, cramraq^t q sqmraft i *ra<j i skr: araiqqwiwftfeq s w o^ra 
4 Mmi$|»iinjm ftflwiRi l qwtH«rw:, *r g^f fsgqPwpiRi tow 

an^raqra: I w qft Rreft 5J*$T JR! R#b: \ Rwf^l jfforaTSfei | 
*nSt 4 q«iRms: i gapna^M wtPqmilft I f& *wwi ; i) 

qn^gj^ — 3f%, % | ( aR, ^rsrat qrq?r i ) 

( %b « ’ #r #9; qatr i ) 





W 

— aft, 

«Rts*ftift§ *rft i 

3RTff!s% £mfe ^rft?r: n ^ 5 , it 
tff:, ^ I 

ST tf^T >K<mdfr ^ | 

ft & iig: H^iRTTWt ^ II ^vs II 

apw I 

cRTFqfr^OT g^TFq^ 5 ^T I 

sfojft fWhsr sftftsTlft ffi\: || \C || 

— «tr®3t, 3rf% m vnm% i (wraro, 

mfo i ) 

fts: — as* i ? ”t ft *tt ™ ft^w^ftr ftr qren^nsrcr- 
<TStft*KI<T 2 [D^ftT 3 f^JT sfferar ftrftr?[% I ( «H* I ar**fo at q*qifa 
aWK’iHWM^lR4+Wi q|T ftfaw: I ) 

( afaqq I ) 

TOT! — ( *&. l ) 

q#JT *T% 5lT%OT ?$&T I 

3^ W{ 3TrtaT3R5T >f| STlft^^OT \\\%\\ 

( i ) ftoq^gfon^ ^ro^Rrsrran^ I «wt st 

<T$r ^ftft g * T ^ft qsfM ar goftafft, ct-tt attft, 

gfapnssfrifc «pwi w oftsrft ftr i m i ^rafttmtr 

otw m ^ zmm qftdtr trft i is ar 
% ft ft^ ^ tor9rt ^ apn% 3 ft^ 

srft^rM i $ft i *rr ?f ft 3 mfaq«* rqft|gr ftar sfte^oT ft» 
ft 3RF3 nmmuft l 3«Jlftfc <Tlf sft^l*S*W ftlftr I W& 
< ww# jf ^ s iH Mromwwrcflfogq, arft^fear are# vmn 
famft | ( ?wt fw e§t i ) #, i^Tf sfts^i^Ttnr *Pi 

oftaroonf <wfr toisrSi *m 

oftaft $ *& *ft I ( ftftpri ) im, I 



?V»© 


f%3T f^T | a^ ftfafiRi *W%&$Tq qRTT- 

^5T°TT faraf^T, f&Rlf^T 3f | (ft^PR I 

sra^, *tr^% ^ fa gt$i ** i *n orw rrw *Tpr wrdfc 
I cTI 3TTC or ara&T5TTfJlr I 


( *r^PT fcIrfili&JT «RR 5TF%JT FjjfcT ^rW’fcr I 

grR jrirht ll 

W«qR: I «WT %T 
51 s?: qJfRT ^ cTCF cT&FTfa Sfti^FKTF^I ^R*IR Jm I 

cR^r% i srgforaft rtr *w qftafar *refcr I g<r =3 wqr, 4tsft 

fas 5rg oqiqwiflR qqqfa, -i^H^y^R^f^irri =r *refcr i m\ 
fa*WP*Wl4nfts£N 'fcfi+'H i^FFR qn?PTnRlRTft?fS!Fr SjfeFSPRrfR 
f^TRT: I q ffl tW K # Ti q T q r ^ F^ WU^frf^ F q r ^ R g FT ^H : qqqtffc I 

ft ft, C3R <RiH I KtFR *M «WWt^g»*U«W I €ll t 

sraft wi^i «tr ft*ftr ?TRi qftsftt l qj*R. I qq « ^f=r- 
#*? ^ ?d^iri ft?r ?ftq% l arc frfaftra flftqrar:jmri^n«wjtfi- 
fami: WIT ftqfacTT, ftRI%T =sr I 3?*^, CTIWiftilSfo JTOift* I 

m ?TR crat *IRT JTRiTcC: f% JT^RfcT I cTSn^FWfaRlfir I ) [ *r*Rcft- 

#wqfcr i] 

( ? f I ) fl&STO, F^r ft 3fT*TsT | ( ’TJKqFi: q*» 9 


3TT*l?r: I ) 

w zuzt— 

aiteraw ^r wn m zm £w gotten i 
3#JT3lf^^T?^ P^# &t <*fa II \o || 

( 3TPTO *?fa sit for?T *R?T qwflWF: I 

3 T £w<fty i iRim'ft pqsSRt: w c£r it ) 

3I4>K« — 3^5 aj^ 3RTF3 3prT^ ^ | ( I ) JJ^tRn 
«TTW^T %3T, 91% | JT^*f | ( 3^ aft, 3RRJRTC ^ I p* WTTOE 


<*ft I »T50R: | ) 

%K — £ wm , ercR&fasr *ifasar q qfegl % i ftq£ 
aisRn^T *n^ qqfafa far | ( ft ft «rafa, 
^Kwwtoi jmftRT ?r iW nrt%i 

wfetofe i ) 



sswrsir: I W 

TOT* — or ft ^apJTf*vrerM #T3f 3T*n$fa I ( 
WT$*»WSs}|S* faq fiqNRRTfo I ) 

^ — 3fft, m I *T 3f3T^%tJT | ( arttf^RT qrffcn I 

R p N i KtH l) 

TOT*— ^ ^ mife, I ( * ^ ^ I ) 

.( ^ZqfeW I ) Of ^ fllg | (^ G®' I ) 

TOT* 3^ J?r£% 3ff^ 

*inrcr% ^ fjoi^ w*$ i f|?w m&e® i 
(faftFRl) qsq 5W *»3fRPU (UTOPU) arf^3T WT^RT \ 

55>, q$r i^or^t%3n^ irf^ fqfr£ *rrf^ *$ *i ar 
q$r % vroiife f% ?tw^ I ( jprssfa i 

) 3??rjt sthtto =tsr, ^ Jt/Bfar 3 pjtwt *rmft I 

( *nT, «W W l W E^g: §| q Jm S3<T: I qq RS JTOT^FT w& I 
5R q!CR>R««ft I ar^Rj nsrcsr: I a#, oq %: gqn^tfiSFn jRT 
qflattiifedi mftm ro I qq q^rRi ft srh. i jppf s*jr^ 

w i ) 

^Zi — ( s&srr I ) fagt-T ^TTITO | tft, $qodp>T * 
q^tfrfc | ( q^RT qvw qsrcqn; i afftr, §q*fa *n n^wqft I ) 

TOT: — ( *sqwrf*3?j i ) % sqroj%, *m qsi^oiid w{ 

q# l ( <# 8wwi^ 
gqtJDT =qte3f% qif^; | fir 3T& o? qf%3fT3r* rTT fofife: 
gjcf | ( q^ra^h^, 3FT *KnHWI *3} I # W**m:, 

m g*srfar»iR ftgq;: gatf qV^iRdgflfed ; i «rafe * jrjrwt 
m ?8 dM^Wd i) 

— ( C|f I ) sfofOT TOft I ftclt f% oiq^qfe I 

C tfrYR VRTfcT I fawfe: ft q H^sqrfcT I ] 

%i; — g w i fifo , ar qifo q qftanarft | 

( wwri ) arro^r , ^ W I ( W 

qww si JRqpwRr I an^i^, «?snq^ l^w: I > 

( ffir qr^tti qafir l ) 



^fsv 




^T^rt — [«wu] 






gftsrfte I 


qg*. ftftrsfft gqfpm ftlsranq 
tft «t to£t f% g f>ft *qqre || T ? || 

^T^T^r — *n%, fftftar ^ #s f&PF3T§fe I ( W 
ft? i ) 

TOT* — fa^FT % | (ffa ftRwqqfa I ) a& =^ro^T, ft 
| giftq | ( fft^A i aft aft ^tjsm:, t% fag*g«^ i 
gwq&R i ) 

^oer# — arft gsr^Ttt gr star aftg gift?!; l ( qft «to 

W I ) 


(tfftn: — 3&^no3RJT, ft *rifcr 1 gsr* 3npnu («ft*wnw, 

fli *mqg I gw ft?R^ i ) 

TOT: SN qft WT I («J^ «TR<T I ) 

^TTTtT : fl%!FT gjSw #»TT5q% I rT?^5 g«r, g^; eftfan. I 

ttr^r: — f% w ^ l ( ft qqt n%g *&q*u ) 


ansrft ?tc$t ip?T5ft ii^ntra gTcug. | 

*TT JpT Rgtftft gfoqfft || TT II 

tf&RQ, ITST I 

— ftt qarw, qsq 3T ^tToi^, gq $°n a? r qi&ni 
qftfa % ( ftl ^TR, oft M Stag., RFT ftwii HWHWWHftft I ) 
=TTT7 tt: — «rpt, ?3Tfttasrtfo?Rq it gagft rr^r srmqft?qift: l 
— ( *&m. i ) fft i gqr fft ot e^oftfft fftar- 
W3fwffti;f|cft qnmt wft<i fft i gr spfoftq ^ai srcfaar qpg- 
qftftiq®T aftToft fftargarcft aigqfftwg, I ( iwro* I ) ftt qarer, 
q q frff ft q£ sjfg - 1 ( gw farqg. l erelfo g wftlftr faqgq< q RKf|<i : stm- 

iqjjffcfa I crpwft tfpf wft qwqfttqftrgwgj ftqqgtqgg*ift«n^ 1 
ftr qqw, «Rppnftftr ?jg I ) [ gqrcsut qaft i ] 

( qqgraftr I ) 



TOT: — 3^, °T TOfo 513^ m\& 1% f 

( 3ft, qg *roifir qyrer qm^r sq m ^q^i 1 ) 

( qiv<wi vr jnzqfa 1 ) 

il»sr^ — <qfl 3?*fM Ifoft ^I3 )[duitO, ^n=rr ??3fr s wi^ar 
sfM^-T f% 1 m torn & stto, ftor i ( tom: 1 > 
& cTf3T sitelOTSIui^ I rntq- I ( q «wM«T| remfr :, 

q*n sgq ^ wuMK^ifi) 1 qtom> tom 1 ^ <jrfht to 
qwwq. l crram fefamq, 1 ) [ g^ton l ] 

tot: — ( ? 9m?p l 1 ) q>w <# dt qfaarrarfSq qter 1 (jmramu) 

m =qi^r qfqn, or qfoanarft <# fcsarSt 1 qj 3raoi%torr 
5ftfTT^°n^ *n? q^HTThm qtf^ftr I ( q mqq% for: i aft 
q imm cq tom: 1 qqmtor tor *w mn to- 

qtf&KT 1 ) 

TOT: — 3& TOrerife, 01 *r&nft q n %^raf% 1 <rr wrto 

^tor ^sr^qroto sifto rn% 3 T qif& 3 [ 1 ( 3ft ^ 

*mf!rr =qi^rR5^: I d^Ndl^H 5T|^T mtof dl^to l l) 

qrn'ST^: — ( q*R5sm* 1 ) ^ I ( ^«tm- 

qq, *m l ) 

^T^rf:-— ( I ) 

3R?IOT^HCIufaHMIa 

q snst q ■* qq^rsfcr Jr 1 

?r ^T qt ^riqqgqfl- 

itRsq tl \\ 11 

( srerc: gqqftq 1 ) 

— qt 3r: for: ( ‘ *wr m qsfeq’ ( wo,** > 
T?qift jq: qqfo 1 ) 

TOT: — wnfcsr 1 0 

Ml^: — i 

JHWmtWK — a&, qq ®r?r tor#arr | (atogjcagfiaBU^ 




f5#T^F^y.‘ — sr%, 

jppjj 3^, §Bfl33F SJ&*5 I ( *#V fRT O 3&, 

w^fiT q^qifean, m f%f§ m gpra^ i ( aft ^ 
f& I aft, nft: n#*n wwnftRT, ckt fere® e n ^f&WL I ) 
f^rftq"! — ftfafarin I ( I ) 

TOT* g&, vrfoT^t ft§°TT W*\ 3RT— g^T 

3ft 3 f, ^ gi ^q#aiF in sts^tt qsun; I 

( aft, f^n Rft n^sar, 3*n — gn 3fas, gftc 33 qwnf^r 

nqj% i 3L5®3L3I3I33fe^3n * ) ”~ " 

fl^pr: — 3&, f^Wrcrm. 1 ( 3 ft, ftAflwn, 1 ) 
jpnr: — qfsrft #f3 erg anft 5 ?* *m nten^fe 1 shrift 
^ojt 5 % nrfc, m *3333*m nr?% 1 wj#f s?*ft 
spft gotfc, ftor 5WT0I ^ 9 # ctfe l qi5^ ^T3Nfeq% frft;, 
%o[ ^ [ s^q^ pjj nfa% | ( qrgfti g^n g g nH3fo 1 

3 3[lft nq: H% nwlc t, cl»T |N«^ < p fa«»Hi H3% I 3 ®rf*J 

_ "pifcT, in swi gv% grft *rafa l 

e gr q&w n i T^r nnfc r 1 ) 

TO^j — S ft"-3r3rtfeq% ftft | ( ft ft nswfcratnqfa 1 ) 
^mw , — af^, q^qi^an^ ^33r 1 ( aft, nwnfo- 

^PIT «Wsl gi& I ) 

TOT: — nw ^f^fiichH. | ( 3 ft, sfa hrrt 
wnn I ) [ *rg<MI %i ^F^FRr fi*RT! I ] 

^TOT5J — 3J*H!^tI, <5T3FfaarNt 3^ 3 t 3g 3 *% , n\ 

a?t| nF¥i^r 1 nr gn&ft *r | ( arnNi^fr, nsiGrtm: 

nF^miRfcr, n m 33 nresRi: agjL gg g feg gJ ) 

^rr:— ^ 

snrafcr nfe sjftaRrfo ftsn 
n3^^3i3*faftn£i3F3;nf%g; 1 
§R%n3n**n na m f^RT srr 

snqnni Tw?f §3 it 11 

nt:, f» nr^vn iprismi. 1 




zffim I > a%, q* gfoquwum ^ 

^ ^%I3T q*5TT 51% 'TMT? g?5%T | q>q fosJ | 
arsi q»^q^ q%l^ < +i?Pn sfeitwran 1 
afij fa 5l^nt ^ fasf afffrqmr ll || ( aft q3lpfa 
a[HpjR*roH^, q«n fffefa srior FgsiPd 1 m 1 
( 3$ 5&?R JT^TT^ 5 S$p3 ?fHNdipiLj_ 

3T§ufa ?^5 ^ET 5 ^T g|W^ rf 

^T^tT : — 5t, Cfltsffr ^»Pi: I ( 5fr 1 ) 

TOT: — °T 5W I ^i$<wra qRT^3i^T 57? cfaarft | 

< vftSiWf C|II ) cRVT ^qfa£ | ( «T 3M*ft«<lfi» 1 --flMTfi «1WKWR 

a wwwift 1 ^*rgq%s: 1 ) 

— ^T^rn, fa> *ffa% | ( 5TFW, 1% dlfasft 1 ) 

— ( z&fcm 1 ) ^ 1 ( ‘ q 4Wr wmqfa $13 
TO: ’ ( ? oRvs ) 53nft 3^: ^ I ) 

— stsrti^tt, JT 3n^K^ qfeq^Fqi =q^j^r fa fa- 
q% ^f%T | fai 5T0IT HTOFTr qj | <faq ifafa 3%^ 

qsfa, qitfa qfa^tfa atfa l qqpqqT%3n sot 

3T%I I <^Tt %3iq ^3T H>7T^% 3frnOT3nj;| ( £#RlTOfc qfa i ) 
qs; ^si ^qoTSPT^l 3T 3Rt3T*f I ( «n$TOM, »ur?% qforcF% 
*FSSZfah fal% ***fa I % 3TO3T TOipftTOI UFRT 31 I 3|% ^TSgfcw: 
qqfa, %sfa qfirqts^fria^i i 3f%g?i3#r qqqqrfrraq 5rq*q jq^fer I qqift 
f^i fRi qq^qr^RH. i 0393$ OwniwHH. I qpfanq: i ) 

( i ) 

^T^rn— S7 ft* q*R%* I ( ‘ «%fa**Wi<« ’ ( <0R5 ) 

fRIR 33 : 'Bn I ; 

( 33! qfaSlfa 33WI 3353%3T fag* I ) 

— ffarot, 3f?nqq%^i % TOsnfarar qqRreH&rar or- 

ai% qssrs nq l ^qi%%, qdfc gra or*^ I ( *wk 

«Rqpn%nrat 33WRq q3ra%faq?i qqq^Bflfasfai sjtort i sqifeft, 



°R9 f^3f ano?^ rp^ | ( a»l4-«ll*<w£fo *T|H. I cW stfnn 

flfcfoTTCFSPI HTH. I ) 

fvf^: — ( *q»ran i ) ^'JT qtafo I ( Osnar- 

mitoT #r qNnPir I i l ( ^ i ) 

ft 3 *1 ^rw^r JTf^ q*J3f& sjoftafe | ( gjfor. 

ateuft i ^rswpf>k gfagnfti i qft i m nsmrfc 1 1% 3 R^r 
VSRlif 1 ) 

— ( **ft ft*™ • ) *'-i 5 ^ ncwon^ I ara, 
snonfl f% at?: ftr ftar *#rcr 

q?ft; I ( *** 3^t «WRng: l arm, anrfcfc faqftfr 1 

fiPWH*RN ^T?T «T§% I ) 

^l«gp 5 f: — af qf^n gtroioi^ 1 31 nT&q » 

gisitete I ( a*n f^i 1 ) nt ^t^tt, qftqi#f| | in *n- 
3fnt 1 55f nr^taffer 1 ( is =q 'rfa* 1 nxnw fir- 

1 gsfaqg tw; 1 3mtov, flRwwq l^^l sftsfof nra% 1 > 
^I^tt: — vg^rar: l 

f^i — ( m 1 ) gq#%, gn %*5 jttIS- 

^Tttr f% =qr^rt nr ^5 <jfi 3 rfc 1 ( ^t^%, r fas =31^3 mft- 
npftfcr imPri #^r 1 ) 

— (WWII ) fflff, W W !F?n^r 

arsrqi^r qrqi#3ifo 1 »fr, gft£ gft£ an^ffc ijnpjj ( irfo^ 
it IH > ’w *w iKmftqis fq at i ^Nn cf th «tri^ i %, sfasr rR<t- 
UlfaET jtf^.1 ) 

ftl? — 3^55 gq^§ 5 tq#qTT 3 T 5 ixnf^ afaR* wm- 

| 3 TSTT, 3 RR 3 RTS ^T | ( RTC 5 TT TTOlt f^RlftOTTOtf 
#FT mrr«WpT3H I RFftt; aRWRTC I ) 

8RR 3RK^ | ( 3T3KH3TO. I ) 

WVRK — ®WWWW, infafaaNt afisan^ | m W&fc 
$ 1 (an^qm^r, w i fofo% »ft s qRPft I ?RW«wi*W[. i> 



Sprits* : | 




IfogiTT | ( ‘ ’ ( ?o|^v) ^rtf 

<refir i ) 

^TPSP*: — ( , »pis r i i ) arst^Ff 5rr, grtM, *t&3f *f 4 
f^S I *F#3f §4 51*4 OFC I ( ®tl4=gi^TT, 3 tJT4i 

m fits i uRfiRst tsi *pn»t: i) 

( ^n**wfct*iT firsfir i ) 

^pgpK — (^^4^1 wrh ) $ epf^ I 

3?T3ff& 5T^T5T gfloTT *TC^ fa I 

^t5T qfe^ ^fOT% 3t5lf^5Tf^ II ^ || 

ST'-TI 4g4g,, m\ ci&fa v\ faqsstfa apF^if % | vtatqfa 
5F55tq?F%oft, q?fc qsfte I 3ffa OTW ^T^tF 55T 4fa% *4, rT^t 
3F3*Tf|^ 3% =q|03T^4 *fa | 


am®: *44 # gSfetT qffarsft i 
qroqf qfirtt wnftssrftrafcw «srf : || 
q5fiR9fTtg, cwt <Ffcnf4 *t faq^tct anq^r^rT ffir i 
q#ss4tai arPF qm =qi55^Rq 4r#i *fH> ^igq^^RT ^I«ai3§i8r 
4^1 ) 

arp: — srowra 3Fgf%*f I ( q*mra*t3fitsR: i ) 


XPWJ — | ^55r q^C I ( *133 I 53 $$'• I ) 

( repft ^ gsT^g fitaft^gg: i ) 

n^T»niT< , n ^ ^ I ) ®f ,s *JI j T n <*,13 *1T 3T3 I 3f«FTj 

qer 3is ip^npfr, ^ qsrcoTT^r qet qrar^fc; i ( *n 
rTFFflTTO I 3TT4 f:, Q^T* q*m qwJTfaq sqjqrefir i ) 


qp%|3! — ( E|» I ) 

qrr gfas; ^stt arerq^q | 

*n 4f% qfa II *v» II 

( *T ^wfi a ^ q FtyWdl fa$<m> F I 
nr 4fir «*fini ) 

qpBPffolT — aiwPfT^r, fa ifcg. ( •n4*ww, fife £w?U ) 

3 


s i^sv 



\\at 

I ( «n 4 ron, ft faq* ) [ 

qp%: 'TcrfcT I ] 

— ( WIf?I I ) qq^ptqi | q ^ 

qi| q qq^ I «i«^ftwT I *3 qg# sqqfer: I ) 

i ) a&, q'iqfc ^t^tT i ( q*> ;3 fafa 

q^rf: I ) 

^FS'FK — ■ ^#_|gggs 1 i *^g gJ.) 

^Tr^yq r — ( 1 ) qfsftfft^ I ( i ) 

qp3p5J — fTT 3TP <k frf ^ipaft qoqqPT^q f&I^f | 

( <K»H^ igq TOff *i 525 lH^ft^wn I ) 

~~'~" < ''^fa ftqqp: I ) 

qqp: — ( y i ) l %q »i**RRft 

q'iqf^T I SfrcTTt ft qPTTt | ftl| | q^m I ( ^wfo. I 
nftqtft #r snfPr l sqpn * uiwt; i ^3 1 qqft^r ) [?fo qsspftn] 
qpSP*J — ( I ) 3{ft, q 3{*£Tq 55Tqpqrft — 

3 q qr qqfc-TT, <t q&q ft 1 m ^ffqqissq sp qoohFf | 
( 3ft, ijqwFPftesft qarerfo : — %t q qiqfen, ft qpftft 1 gqf^- 
qppfcqftqrq l ) 

( ?fcr fqspF^t I ) 

^p^jj«_ ( I ) 

q# sgwft afft 1 
arcufftfcT ^qfflftqqq || \£ || 

3 R« 5 ftq =q I ) 

q^Rtftq fafftft fecfaT STOmcTT &T ftq ftfftc*j^ | 

*h: qqrfft q afai 3 *r$rt st ?tn«r |q u ^ u 

qsjq I 

f% 3 wrtw- aim w 1 

?rcq ^qT^rq ftgq%mT*T?n 11 v® II 
^-(^*1) qspq^r, eT sp 
q? qpT, qrq qrcqpt *ar 3 ^ sraM qqq qifft^r < ( «i#qps- 
?pq, $q$ qwr, «ifp «w<«uft4 rnnonwv aim 1 ) 



^Sf : | 




( i ) 

3Rf^3T 3fW^3Tq; | T^RT I ( atwfow fa. ! # # 

^ 5 ad|il I ) f jfr refc i j ] 

wpuMi ftjftf^rna c«r $<t- 

I ) f$t^, q^pcT^JTT | 

^Ffrfnrr — hi $mi i ( fen* ) 

^T^rr: — ( ^ i ) <pj 3 *rt$N I ( i ) 

fiat ^qFfmrft: wn ; cft qtrat> I 
*rf*t wrt aft fafer jgqiggT II v ? II 
f^T 

Sfpurifafi It | 

aitf a*nq: ffceTTR^ jjrrtsf^ ?tr II II 

arfq =*1 f^r, qqq | 

^jrb ^ «?rji 

^ctht^ ft *rc$q q» 4 f ft*nfrr | 

<$ ^ sraqBS'ERWN 

srrar ftqifq^qfafir: swht: || |fj 
Wd^nr — wfetf^q^ric; )% OT^ qqreR 3f^0l I ( «lfete* 
ftpqaqr f% sq#Rf^or i ) 
dlM.xls — f^T, cq f%S q«n 

?rfJTT sm^wjfl! I 

*K$» q?M rfa JRl>Tffr f^qi 1 %cr: || || 

d^^Utdl — ( f^rrq l ) am. I cm % uarai%qi 
grenfegr l ( 5TFt qm. i frnfci qarenm ggRtfecnT ) ~~ 

"^j^r:— ( fts «y iTiW^rr :r ^ 

— rfOT 3M^I ^ft^T I qRoiT 3T^T \ 

( fara i fo « q r n fe< n I atfonfa I ) 

^TO^tr; — i 





01 qaffosriOTfft 4 | 3ff 5t 3?5^TT =q^0I^I5- 

f%^rq 3TqT£% UffJT I qf&F^lt ^ 331%^ 3FSR5T 
%q% 1% 3f^>T55qqf&T^^ f*€ I rrq 3t a^fa^or 
?Tf% % i ^qrrfq arsq qqcoTftqsn^oT g^q^sqfqgsnoi it?t l 
hv\ 3i 310^ <q q qf qwqftr fq sngqrera^sif&q qn%sr l qq 

f^f F I ( q SRqftqRlfr qwr4: I ^ q anqsq qqroqisfoqre: 4qr*$! 

qiq I ^psfr&fa t^%qrfo«fiq|&qiqftq ?5qi^R^^FS^R | %q =q 
srafift^g gng ggqps: ai^sfe ? | qqFjrqr qq^qfawqq y q sR qg qs - 
sftqfarc *rar l %q qiqftq q qi gf qqra 
qqr m I ) 

( %q«F | ) 

qqft fqq%g^fqpq fqn 

q?3 qqft qrn qog^: q^^rq; | 
ct? 3 qqfci wm 3rq%^rq%3 

Mk£qq*ttf qi££f iTi r%i^ || v*a II 

( qfwf q?qi ) 

q f?qqt ft qisNf qr- 
tq^q gqqftfrBq qFfo qq, I 
q*qifi %q% ftqrc ^qqqj 

qfetst sqgqim =q W^Tfq. ii v$, II 
f^T ftj <T q^qf^^q qkFqqmFW gq: Sffiqfq | 
qik qqq qgwrfk^pq ^q qkmftq srq^qq ||yv9|| 

( qq% kf^q I ) qqg I 3fq qq qftqsqq, qqrq qqq^qqqiq: | 
3ifq Hiqiqqiw %f^q^pJq^qT4qrq^q?q sftft^q gq^: wiq;i 
( ?qfeRRgq?a?l I ) 3fqqrq q|»qi: I ( C§! I I ) 3|ft ftq^ 
'qi^r: m qSFc&qqj I ScsrcqqqiM qqkqT: I 
Rgqr ql sqgqqfiofq^qm- 
ItfH goTjqqi g^ftgsqfqi | 




SSRtSf: | 




ftqcRqt 

^qfcqnsq qTffofqqmRgrTR, II || 
<Tcf*m?Tqm^: qjqfalqgqgqfifq | ( i ) fl?fon?q I 
( qqrargqg^q q$raf&: i ) I 

^l^r:— ?T3 ^ 

— 

qq % ww rvifqT -qreiqfcoi fR^ i 
#st ffqqfiqiq^qm ^oj jr: n ys h 
^T^t: — '*? qqj ?qqr# vm: ?r: l (*fo i> 

3 tRw+: — apw i 

3n4%0IT^f ff3 qR =q *8RT I 
qgqsRqRpqr |*trt qi^> ?q: || ^o || 

— fqR i 

^iR^j — 

r*tr q: wmi qicRqf qrcor g*r i 
qgqfeqcf q| fcRfrR q^q;: 11 ^$ li 
^T^rr: — qiRsqi, qts^r qrs^q q|qi<Rtfq {^rot *$ z \- 
JT?\ 35? 3Iiq r qRRT ?qqT qtf%cT: I 
SlR^: — qqTf cwri^i 
^t^tt.* — fsm q: ftqq; i 

SlRw — qRjfg gi^q m gS5i^%s |fifqfj°refe fsngjgt 
qjgqRegq i q grfcRFqqt jt«r: pfsrqq: i ( q%q i ) aftT, 
3fFftqrrmq qrq> *t%t5T5: | 

( 5 r**i i ) 

q«iwqqR qr$sq>: i 

qffimi — ^^qrqqTr usrr ftirqqfct — ^ w 





UR 


i ) 

aft ^ I tqwrforew. qreraira | 

( CRT: qfolfa g^Rf^fSWr _ qiifiJ^: STOW: i ) 

^r: — 

^ ^f^=% R3f ii?| i 
anofU; ^ f?r 3% 3 ?d9t ®=r <J3& II 'aR II 

( f&TSg^q I ) -jr^r^ v% | cTf % 3#f 

aRT^r 5T^r ^Hifo i ( i ) vft^ i ^ sfo ajspwr- 
*F^rfc i ( *3^ i ) 3i5i5i^^-q^i3«^: ? q^- 
xn3n% i ( wri* i ) 

[ qg fWfaFRI 3RR ff.anpfc.1 

STT'ftcT: ^<5^^ g 5[: jjfg^ pg H 

*l*RRT gqftqg 13^ *lf|*PFg: I cR^J^pffjRR^: ^ Sift | *R§ | 

Ifs^lft I 3TR^TR^ , g fara g q&gtm l],_ 

( ?fir qrcgt: qgfa i ) ZZZ^- — 


( ^rcft ! ) 

arsr^T^^rT, gig- gig | grgT^c qsg. | 

(*H$qrew, 5? m I fcgRKgitlgg |) 

TOTRJ — ( rrfcT I ) ^Tt areresqsre&r, qfer!T3nft | 

( % 3TW1RK0I, qftgprcg i ) 


" r II^R'n ♦ ( I ) 3|^£j ^tii’i -i __ 

#fTO — ( i ) an:, aiqgteRTPW ^i^tiqrcSK I 
( =qTOqRri ) fWr “ r * 


angi^ §g|?r #3T«rfim I 

^ q? fo gnftq qT^aLsfiftg qi n ii 
^t^tt: — fonTqprtfo ntoa i 




TOR: — HS2TTO ^TfRrT, STTSqptf f% | m qf^tanfl 
qf^TTanfl | aj- gq ?T I yqt &T ffof gjf^FR | 
( nsRg; =qi^g, snoimSrsfa I cwfotwg qfiws i »raq snl agin 
35ptaj*ft«nft i ) 



sm tSf : I 




[ i ] 

fol: I qreqft | 

( for:, aqnuwa I ftfaftra sfisqcr | ) 

[ WcT%?TT q«mRf ^r^rRq <WI«M4)q SnFTOqtfo foqfcT i ] 

TOT? — Tj^jfft 5 #2 4 . qqfte, qtfre; i ot sot i ?n 

qferrranfl: I ( q’Mg&jBta sr$R I ^ i cwfoiNH ) 

aft \, arqqqq i 3tt4^i^tt, w^qra; — 
foq*q qrqtqrggtqqH. i 

^T^tTJ — ffori; q^'frfq qtait i 
^rf4 ^': — i 
^T^rr : — ww i 
srffw — i 
^fT^tr: — qqq sjfiqqqq^ — 

— -f % rq^R i 

^H?<Tf: — qfi: qfe i g^q^ i 

— ffor*k I 

— 

5if: f^ro^q: srcqgfor qK^i: qf^rcr: i 
*r c*fi®q: 

qftmi — W I qfl | 

^i^n— ^ i 

^qqiRgwi g^ Nq: ll w n 
— arft, 3 ttspH I ft qfttft i q^eqtf: i 
^T^TJ — ^g^qqiq; I 

qfl s w — g^r *m i 

TOTO — i qfsftftfc foi | (*wk I n<g4fl<ftslfo i) 
( sfa 3 & j m ftwsn i ) 

(?R«3rqr555®: |) 







3rsrr ^r q^ «re«Jisr^ foswrei 
5R3f 3?#w?fi ^FK^oiaf^ ^rotfi; foFnftsTOMT qsri^: 
qjqq qmrfz I ( q^jrpfr ^jw q< cmn ng g Ampr ^r- 

qwjfiiPKft qsqr&q qtq% uPrcifa i ) 

— ( 3TWq %q*qifa3?qqq#rc I ) q?i =^t-t;: I tfs;- 
^q», i 

0 % or arsfr i qfRT3fqiei? 

^f^otoj ^ropjq^ qjfc | ( ‘ US? ’ Irqift gq: qsfcT I ) 

q&i 3i qg rftq, arwi — ‘ star, nr m$ qj<ft I sfNfc 
afsrare^ft’ f% i qig ^qrf^iq qTr gotf^, q? qf%3qqR; | 
( f% q q*q?qpf: I q^Rraawit qfa%q nmr^qt q#a i qfaq =q jph 
w — ‘3*$, m *ns* $s*q l I q<3 ps^qi- 

icFcRT *c: *r%fcr, %: «cqq% i ) 

=^7tt: — ( i ) it ft^r, ^facqft qft fo^srqfeu 

( ^qqq^iqq ^ f^R^Rq q i ) 

•r q^cT^f^wfif^ wftrrft q^fa I 

3t%?t <r«nft q^tqf^i * qfoqq qq ftcrq qfcRH ^ n 
( tiitgvM*. i ) 

— 3fd suns*. i 

cqrqi ?pfoT crq q)f mqfsq ,=qiq?T: | 


fi faqqq^q;?q ^qd It ^ li 

tTOR^RT — wmw% 3F3TT | rlrT JT£3f 3fa% 3T3IR * 

sfooiqi 3Rkrr&m spjjc^r ^rrftaif^ I ( qqrafoqrfc i «rsr q?qr 
^t qq^ i q f q, i apwNrftqqR^: i ) 

— ( «*nww qf^R*nq i ) p grrfe | ^ k 

afor^Ri 

— fd 3^T I ( 3TT$: I ) 


( ^ qftwul^T i ) 


(<rt: qfq^ifci qnrftf&i *pr 

I ) 



<npwv 





^ — ( «wq I ) ^TK, qq | HT qftfe | 

arsrsTTO afqwsiqpoFT^ i ( aqq, 53 qiq 1 *n %i 1 fift- 
wm^Jj-wii*^ «i W-i 1^ I ) ( qiqqqfag»q qfaumfcr I ) 

Th^Hi — 3f^<T, qfeqr&rt qq | gq ftuii 01 

qft<|q. I ( *n?RPl, *uq 1 <w faqr q sasftfa 

aftfoi q<iq I ) ( Rfcrqqq<q gq^i 1 ) 

fairer: — qrtfq m f^oorgaroT f^ifadtoi qiq 

R^ft3jt I ( fire^R facnfaq*nt mgn- 

3«m: l ) 

V*— qt qiqi=q^ 1 °r ^gw 3w^iq^onj[q 1 
( q* qPfN<«iq I q gqqqgqRWff^TqRqq I ) 

• ) atwqfqqciq? 1 q^pfor Mrnqi 
( qiqq^siqftq qfoCTufa I ) 
sfq^'q ?R^q, snq m 1 

( Rfa%, 3rq^RR qRqrqi qjqqi q^rf|q qqrft l ) 

%#— -( wru 1 ) 3ff fq 3wn^r(5|Pl| qfraftq; | ( ar^fo 

^T — ( ft$wqq®ffq 1 ) anft ?iq \ ( arpfenqqq- 

^qqiqi ) 

( ^rq I ) qs%q qjfoft 3}iq^ 

qjRsqt 1 af^t qr<tq m wmi ttfo 1 ( sn%q m- 

qisit q:&q: 1 3RI qqRT a^WPfr&nft l ) 

'fTTT — *& qWF^lf^ grik I ( I) 3TR, gq ^q 

qsiqff^ amiq 3f*C(0T ft£ft33OTiar I arf&r^ f% qofatft | 
( sfosqraq i)q?| 3}«re3r gq qsrai rftwfc I ( ^ q^nfe* 
afa 5 P»nq 1 anq, ^q q^q^rniRRJwra f^qrsiqiq 1 3 t^ppt% 
ft q#& 1 q qwrty w w t q^wiMi 1 ) 

TO3W- — ( 3TW ^ • ) arsfo q4q^wnfa qjfc- 

5 tq,| ( <Rr < i |WHgw w reqrftyft 1 ) 







^pTT ( I ) 3F*r| I £fe e#4t3TT I ( IP" 

Rgor f4*R ark i ) ftfeau arsrerit m <$t | fta* 4 | 

( 3TI*m I R4r4m: I ftsqtfgq U§q: | fr4 4 fiRH. I ) 

— ( Oi#r a?k i ) spirt i 3fi|^i 4 qftwsrft I 

( ^T nfrf I ) 3TST^, qfqi3JT% I 3TIfEt 3R 4 | ( 

k i fan nt qftsRfa i sn4, qqq i ?m qq nt q^*rmfa i ) ( 
SRTftirft I ) 

^tTJ— 1 ^n ^ I ) 

it 5Tqf« &qi% fqsrim £rs4 qism sqq^jq aqg}^ i 
3fi4rr^4(?4 : qqg?'4 ft *rRTqq*?rqf4>f qr<tf4 n »vs u 

V^rTT STsTStT, 3{TI qj 3f%<Totf% ^3^ | ( 3TT%, 

affiqq qrSqqqfcT ^*5qcT I ) 

^^:— ( ? | T ^') t $ 4t, <$te 5fr 31^41 f^3fq- 
ar# qf^ft i 3fir e^tq qcft, w«?Ni«wgi<pr 
nargainq qifrrq I ( 1 ' ^ ^ ftsrqaf# | (an«*4 
4 t:, qqpftqqiftRi faqqqw qsfqq I 3TIT aRT: q*nq: qq] , *q<?Hqq?j- 
EWtr^q foqaninq aifft i m^, * qg fqqqq*q: i ) 

^Trf: — gft 4kr l ( ’P'nfeffir ) 

^ 3Tft 4mm 3R I 3T3T, q^[R | ( W sftmqR I 3Tl4, 

q3[ | ) ( ifrf qiV^rlR qRqt: qqfo I ) 

q4 qRi I ) *^4%, I ( fgRFRft I ) 

^TT — ( m > ) ftff 3TT f eftcrft q^[3TT | ( ftCTj 

3>y{^4) af44t l ) 

3RF!l^fT — p#>4t 4fTtfk | ( 3T3R fsM «*• 


tT#T I ) { yy^Wi^q 

qfim i — qflforgsstf an4: i 

qrff g y ? — ar# wifk, qtgsl <rt writ q wfomf ift i 





WdfMl — 3M, qv^qfJf | ( fcrrqffa I ) 

SlffST*:— ( wp&nm&s* qr^ i ) an$, f%^ 
fn^ft: foqqrq. i 

^T^r t— frgft> ft ?ra qfqqq. I 

fal* — f* ^far^TTq q%33{ fc3Wc& $ qo-qsfior srg- 

HlOt ^5% I ( 5f8R (t^iTO m H^qiqt SfgUR: gfrf: | ) 
zi\sw fam\ i cT?#i3qf g®- 

qfcftq foqcnq^ i 

3Tf%^: — qqffT^: I 

♦ fij3J oft ^3?^ I ( f^R q: ftnm. I ) 

— #R I ( sisra ^ftqifaqjfot I ) 

*rf4^: — wTqw&q f% %qqrg. i 

gn, a^rai ^3 l ^ ^rmm: sTqmsrcm- 
faqqq) W3 1 q^qqn #<ftosqr^> wqg i ftpt qifs^r^ 
q*te foqr <j4nrcfi^, qcfqft q^qrcqrcg i 

3rf4^:— Wf?$: | qq^ gw gw I -qm^ifo | 

— 3Wq SROTRTcRq |( * ^ f*TmN: ’ ?»I\Y 
SPnft q^fcr i ) 

$rf4^ — af^rat f% ^ gq: ftq qtfft I 
^ rr ^ TT: — 3m:q*qft faqqftq i 
wi^frg^w^^qfciq: ?Tf^q grfs: 
qtcwramftq^: foqgfS/q^mrqqi: wifar *rwi i 
rtrt ^jq: fstfq ftq§i£ qqpgqqt Jr qq^r 

$*q f% wifci^^K q^rcuggr qr^st wqg. n ^<; n 
qqfaf^qfa q^qft qr qtrfewqcgwfo 
qjtf^cqid^ qidfrf =q gq: qdftrwqjqrfisig, i 
sf%4 qfeqacrasfafoti stated sfNrq- 

$w qfofo ^qqjqq^qjFqiqqg^r f4f4: || ll 





acftfa?: J TRt ^f*Rft gfcgqsrawr 

qaN: qtr^^ff qgg qmi: | 

fft^T sjTimR: e^qf^qm msmT: e ; g wz: 

^rrpcr: qpg gaff srerfoaftqqt srfftgrsj ^qr: ll ^ o || 
*f<r ft^Fcrr: sf l 

sfetfr sim q^wtsf ? i 


jpn | 



NOTES- 

ACT 1. 


[ “ Act I entitled Evening of the first-day. — After 

the prologue, Charudatta, who is within his house converses with his 
friend IfeR, and deplores his poverty. While they are speaking, 
Vasantasena appears in the street out-side. She is pursued by the 
courtier and Samsthanaka : the latter makes her degrading offers 
of his love, which she indignantly rejects* Charudatta sends 
Maitreya from the house to offer sacrifice, and through the open 
door Vasantasena slips unobserved into the house. Maitreya returns 
after an altercation with Samsthanaka, and recognizes Vasantasena. 
Vasantasena leaves a casket of gems in the house for safe keeping 
and returns to her home R. ] 


Every Sanskrit play begins with a which consists of one 
stanza or more in praise of a deity or a Brahman or a king and 
pronounces at the same time a benediction upon the audience. The 
in the present play consists of two stanzas ; the second stanza 
conveys a hint regarding a portion of the subsequent story, of. 

’ Hence the in this play constitutes an 3Tgq<J and 
qin 5 !# SfgCRT and 4^'Nc-f) are defind in S. D. as: — 

l q^r” “*rcqt 

flpwat I 3T ai.” 

Stanza | q4^q>: — 3TPFTI%5Tq: a particular kind of posture practi- 
sed by the ascetics in meditation ; it is called cfttKH which is defined 
by Vasistha ‘ g qftqaq. I 

#nppf, ’ ‘q^r (qi^rwjNnPra^) 

snffcFRr qst8w%r 



( 2 ) 


fea« r fle>i fKlfafa *nq:\ (% to cover ) bound, tied. 3Rj: 

WIM^iq &C. ‘3Rf: stffcRP#t SPIRf srqftqq qffc: 

ftfoift qrft sqssift swift ( WtHiSrapH* ) 


ewm<«l adv. modifying q*qq: — ‘fasfl^rqfajq:5R<J|eqiqrc q*H- 
VRrfcf cWT ’ q*W an organ of sense ‘ q^ot ?Iiqqjqq gqrnqf^pqpl ’ 
cf ‘ qjqi^lftfRFT ftqq?cft ’ &c. Raghu VII. 38. for cWRPR°T 
wnq^rqRqfaqvm: cf q| ?f»r qqqfa qqq?1 ?rer qsqfr ^ 5*£s£ $qfl- 
I *r g aqjMqqiSr aars^qqa qsq&g. &c, 
TO W W T iqi ^ IV. 3 The idea is ‘in the ultimate merging of selfcon- 
sciousness in the highest soul there is no scope left to the sense organs. 

qfea: aqifer: % ®q: fa^qjmcTT qrcRi 

#qqftsr% qr ifcr s?# q^qftr sin suifa: q: arMftqq^ qig. 

With this description compare ‘ q^fq?q^qajq^iq^«qiqq qq fo% - 
^qw I ^rnqqn^tiq^iq^ q$mi#qftqTfqw«t n ar^R«#qpiqi- 
sqqiftqrqwgrwt i q^wn sreeri Mqn%qra^qvRftq n^qq: il *rct 
qqgrcftffrgf fo sqq^qp? atnr^q i $N%3i 
qqRq;qq3t^q?cR ll 5 K. S. III. 


“ This benediction alludes to the practices and notions of 
qpr in which by abstract meditation ( ), the fusion ( ) 

of individual with universal spirit ( ) is to be effected, even in 

the body. Spirit is said to be detached from the Karanas , the 
thirteen products of matter, or intellect ; consciousness; 

and the eleven organs of sense and action. The mode of effecting this 
union is by sitting in particular asanas or postures ; one of which is 
sitting on the hams with a cloth fastened round the knees and back 
rfatt ); also by suppression of breath ( snun3$W ) 
by keeping the vision directed either on vacuity or inwardly 
and by preventing as vigilently as possible the wanderings of the 
senses. ” W. The metre of this verse is $F>3RI. c 
'sfrm fagft^crr wm This Stanza gives a grand 

description of an ideal deity and indicates a strong faith in the yoga 
philosophy which, 4 in some of the Puranas especially of a Saiva 
character, is ascribed to Siva who taught it in the person of Sweta, 
on the Himalaya mountains in the beginning of the Kali age’. 
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— Siva is so called because of his dark-blue throat. The 
colour was the effect of the poison generated at the churning of the 
ocean which Siva swallowed. The fig. is 
i M^\ i h! ? The metre is 3Tgg^. For the 
suggestion conveyed by this verse, see Sup' a. 


— The term Is applied to the benedictory verse or 

verses recited as a sort of prologue at the beginning of a drama. 
The term is variously defined. Bharata’s definition II 

&c has been quoted above ( 2 ) ( 3 ) fqt 

I f^5 i 

msj ^tt ^ (4) 

***& ^ (5) 

qrft^a«r srh I crwiftq m N. P. The 

words HKl-rf indicate that the drama proper begins, after the 

is recited. It means that after the is repeated, qsyqrc 

proceeds to let the audience know the name of the play, its subject 
matter &c. 


qjreprj-the principal manager who regulates the thread or rules 
of the drama (*JJ* SRRTT*JgR q(<W<flltT or ^ 

s?rcrc:) ^ *rrc*R*p$ gjrsftr £m% 


According to Matriguptacharya, he is 
TOI«IN'KM<I JJRRTfttlERratt *aq wfa[Kfr : I 

wrfaS'ifr i i 

^(Jm3^BRBSRn«5Rwr: ll 

|| $frT II Originally the practice was that the 
was to be recited by the Sutradhara and after that the mentioning 
of the play &c was to be done by the $*nqq>; but afterwards, both 
these functions came to be performed by the Sutradhara, himself, 
“RRft Jigstl 'J^R.^SRK fafarft I qfoq «5TRTO*nqSr5R:” 

a£w — flwfolfo n S^HRT#T that destroys or 
•stifles (the curiosity &c) — The manager then starts 
with his business which is called JKRRT— JRTOI 5 
Stall’. is added to show respect ‘the respectable 

gentlemen assembled here.' 



clay* and ' a lit^ 

item yw mi gfa- 

qracRfcf It refers to a toy belonging to the child of 

Charudatta, which plays an important part in the drama. This cart,, 
Vasantasena fills with her ornaments, so that Rohasena, Charudatta V 
son, may have a golden-cart he wished for. The toy thus evinces 
the fidelity and sentiments of the heroine but becomes the source of 
unexpected trouble for the hero ; it was these ornaments that served 
as a direct proof of Charudatta s guilt viz. the alleged murder of 
Vasantasena. 

Hq^oja species of Rupaka or drama* It is defined as: — 

I I II* 

S. D. (a species of drama with invented or fictitious plot e. g. our 
present play, guigRd &c. drawn from real life and full 

of shringar, the permanent sentiment. The hero may be a Brahman, 
or minister, or a merchant, and should be noble, brave and of a 
serene disposition and devoted to the acquirement of 
and mm, the objects of worldly existence ; the heroine may be a girl 
of high family or a courtezan or in some places both. It is therefore 
of three kinds of heroes and heroines.). The main plot of the play 
is of the poet s creation (or it may be an enlarged and improved 
edition of the original drama of Bhasa which contains only 

four acts) and the under-plot of the Revolution which has an historical 
foundation is an addition to the play ; the addition, however, is of an 
essential nature ( See Introduction ). 

eqqf%ftT: — We are prepared or have undertaken. 

means ‘ a body ‘ Srffc q*$ fa**: * 

of a stately person, ‘ W- 

msn fesm SHcfT: * ‘ SRt ’ — f^here refers to a %PT 

l fq% fe3i: 1 $nr: SR$rtlt*T 3^q% hence the word 

is applicable to a 3TT5r°T, and §*q alike. 

q*q c q5E &. aWNSRq: — of unfathomable virtue or courage. Metre 

Ira 
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jrf&FT Mathematical sciences'. ( ‘mathematics and astrology * ) 
or — ‘ ^ M 

ffa 5 the art to be found in the house of a courtezan or in a cour- 
tezan ; fine arts. Formerly courtezans were the repositories of fine- 
arts. See where among the arts studied are menti- 
oned 3*3, ?TT^T, and ^jcf. 

^IHiftH^H-the training of elephants. Wilson observes ‘it 
is an accomplishment curiously characteristic of national manners. 
The proficiency of the Indians in this art early attracted the attention 
of Alexanders successors’. W. STMT governs the acc. in the first 
line. 30# the god Siva 5T# &TFT: fcrfilt refers to 

a kind of eyedisease which causes blindness: here it means 
‘blindness of ignorance’ — eyes of knowledge. Siva is propitiated 
for an attainment of knowledge. Construe 5T#SFfRJ^ cqq4rflfcrfift 

sqssq (jp: xrfcrrer) Slfag: The Nimaya Sindhu 

and other treatises on Hindu law, enumerate self-immolation among 
acts prohibited in the kali age (<$(*5*1#). These works are compa- 
ritively modern; hence Wilson concludes that the play must have 
been written before these acts were codified into law. In 

the sage, only delays his creamation until he has seen Rama; 
after which ‘having prepared the fire and offered oblations with the 
customary prayers, the pious and perfect sage entered the flames 
( Aranya Kaiula ). Wilson observes. The commentator is rather 
at a loss to explain how the author of the play announces his own 
death, and is diposed to ascribe it to his prophetic foresight acquired 
by astrological computation. There can be little doubt, however, 
that such part of these poems as relates to the personal history of 
the author is usually the work of another hand.’ The metre is 

wm. 

i the hump of an ox-Sft TR: 

^^S^^Foremost. CRo-fond of 
fighting mighty (tk) elephants with his arms in a pugilistic contest* 
•Hr: 3 WT*. The metre is 

mmi * g? mmt 

fWT* — a Brahmin and caravan merchant Construe SRatf 

W#) with S# 3fj^r ?q:- The metre is 
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gfrgqwi . wsrotiR — ‘ q*Ki»ftft q fgqqdfc *qiifa 

Itfaiq: ’ q*R%qr — ‘ ?^TFRm^r ^TRT^^S^:’ and hence 
she is named Vasantasena. this play tlrtjWldMI%iq-d%: of him 
and Vasantasena SRJpffeiq.' ( pq^PIcMI \-‘ $ 3^rq:’-3 

3TT^q: tiSSHHI^q: q$q-based upon the joys of their pure love, 
qns^qqiq a» seen in the character of Sakara and e^^l^gcfl ‘miscarri- 
age of justice * is to be noticed in the trial of Charudatta. Metre — 
qSRq|^q.-‘ qSRqfasi qdt 51^.’ Desolate. fttDtfqi; actors 

‘ fsftsqr: ’ 

STJprcq ^ because ‘ g^WIcIrq^q q«Rqt: ^T^SRl^ I 
3) M^ ii Pq^ isqqqrqft^r q^.’ fa^q-qrq#&q wi ( m ) or 
‘ fa* 5 <#q: qqs: S£q #qq*q qflq&q 

«qTJ$ fq *misq*ns%’. The metre is aTT^f. 


a lotus ) .'id.iyil 43 -crdckle t an onomatopoetic term. URRRT' _ 
break-fast qqtSHAII^-^qqiFq. became he is 

now going to address his wife c f|q| qiRTf^ q»f%«ilTWI<{|r(f 

q>F?f vnqicqfqqiq:. 5 The ?jqqR assumes now the role of an ordinary 
citizen of 3«(Pl41 and therefore he speaks in HT|kT like an - inferior 
character, qzfrqq &c — §^SRtq%iq?^. as k is easy for use. 
swrreq qnMq^qq i 3rT*rcqifa trsq: infq qq%3&q. ’ e. g. ‘ q*n =q 
qfcs$ qq^oif^qqfe sftwq^qqj: ^TOmtFTq^qgq^n^: 

q^pqq^q | qfl#^ q*RT%qiqm 1 


3Tfoq arfaq ^r: ffefa^-^Eg ^gq— Wo e. Woe O pity 1 

.arrangement, music, including singing, dancing 

and playing on instruments, 3|K|ftq- ‘ qfl*®cITh 

wfaftd: a?q 3 ^rq*n^’ «nqifa 


long stretching. ??R[ &c black and grey on account of the frying pans 
( ^tfqrsiq ) being dragged across it. |%$rq$ Drawing lines of pain, 
ting on the face and person with coloured unguents and cosmetics, cf 

f ^q q ^wHi =q% q* qq^q%^ ’ K. S. III. 33; also wiw 
ft^qqi &c Malvika III. 5. ftqfq treasure. the worldly pheno- 

mena, every thing. 
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JR &C thus by repeating the word flftqwv; 

the poet seems to hint at the clever arrangement of his plot. 

—any coloured substance for painting such as saffron, tumeric 
&c. cf &c Mudra I. 

— delicious 3TFW 

a market, shop. [ H*K<=U is said and preferably so by 

in Bhasa's ] 3TOR &c. STOfa. 


— Apte writes ‘ it is a word of doubtful meaning ; it 
seems to mean (1) an overhanging or projecting wall which if raised 
high is sure to topple down, so in the case of Sutradhara whose 
expectations were raised very high only to be cruelly disappointed, , 
it may also mean (2) a heavy stone ( ) attached to a long 

beam ( ) at the other end of which is hung s bucket which 

when dipped into water is raised up by the weight of the stone. 
In Bhasa’s Charudatla we read ^ 

( a mound of ea rth ) qrtctflSfcn ’ 1. This quotation has 

helped us to fix the meaning of this word viz " a bundle of gra ss 
w hich may b e blown by a strong wind & then cast down 1 cT^> 
qfipggy &c. The poet evidently refers to the novel 
plot of his own play. The explanatory sentence covertly refers to 
the main incidents of the denouement eg. may refer to 

Sakara’s attempt to crush to the victim’s garland 

thrown round neck & the word <? 3 | may hint at the five 

happy events achieved viz. (1) the reestablishment of the pure con- 
duct of (2) the free pardon granted to SRJR-an example of the 

supreme generosity of (3) Aryaka’s elevation to the throne (4) 
the happy union of tR, & & (5) the acquisition of Sarvi- 

laka’s friendship. 


an observance of which a fast forms a part 
Construe with qfr: in tgfasqqfa: ( arfa^q: q<cl% « 

ttm'- ). Rice ( sragflajar'). 

«fM 1) ( >qft^Rin ) (2) sit 

( )’. He is angry with for 

having proposed to his wife such an expensive observance in their 
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poverty-stricken state, 3OTTC5T. . A Brahman, is 

required to be invited ; we must invite a Brahman, such as would 
suit poor people like us. 

STftfg &c, it is a polite way of inviting to dinner. Will you 
kindly lead the dinner at our house ? ’ Engaged WPS{ 

ready. 


( #3fR ) — Without 


would take nfteRxT as jffaqRT meaning 

^rin. 




a rival, Some 



3{T5^ or SRftRRT Prologue-— is defined as *?$- 

3T I ^n: f^r s&gn 

I 3TT5P# ^ ftW =7^1 TORRlfa ST.’ The function of a 
Prologue is to introduce to the audience the play proper and especia- 
lly a chief character in the play. This is done by the by 

naming the character to be introduced as in the when the 

^J^TR says 6 tftcRRFT &c. and thus introduces gsqsft or by 

uttering something which is supposed to be overheard by the chara- 
cter to be introduced as in gj£RT$RT or by transforming himself into 
a contemporary of the dramtis personal as in the or in 

our present play. 


HWKie: — UFTR: a mantle, an upper garment ‘ fl MM|}|tKKH? 1 
?r4t ^Icl+r cT«H, Wilson observes “ The scene is 

supposed to represent a street on one side, and on the other the 
first Court of Charudatta s house ; the outside of the house is also 
seen in the part next the street. ” 


<RFT 5T Vpm — O fortune, thou dost 

reduce a man to a wretched state ( to put to test; gjj5 
to ascertain the weight of ) 3£R-3NR in Marathi v. 1. 

37T&RT: stuffed a quadrangle enclosed by four 

buildings, cup. v. 1. *155^ means the same. frpspffR a painter 

WTOfir — q f fc i s r ifi l has lor its”cEjecTl^R[. *RR. ..fTO 
Wilson remarks. "The Hindus are accustomed at marriages and 
Other ceremonials to let loose a bull, who thenceforward rambles 
about at will without an owner. No person would presume to 
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appropriate a stray animal of this kind, and many think a merit to 
feed him.* 

_ tF&mS&L Ruminating, or, chewing the cud. is the 

friend of the Sutradhara too. a tutelary deity. Wilson 

remarks, M In former times the household deities were regarded as 
the unseen spirits of ill, the ghosts and goblins who hovered about 
every spot, and claimed some particular sites as their own. Offerings 
were made to them in the open air, by scattering a little rice with 
a short formula at the close of all ceremonies to keep them in 
good humour ”, &c. These are the evening prayers and 

oblations. 

a friend in all seasons, a true friend equally in 
prosperity or adversity. 

— T he threshold of a door 6 


the Indian crane, was carried off before 



VI. 47. Metre— ‘ SWcTT 


ft &c - cf - ‘ ? Vic. 

Ill, Metre 


W* Hitop. qualifies 

‘ Metre 3Tptf. 


&c, cf. 

Rag. V. 16. “sTORi (wsj) fal% ” 

&c. also *#; sn*Tt#?: ^PT: TO ftg fal- 

V^R S T l I ^51^«F3[: cTT^RT 

«RT:” The moon is supposed to be reservoir of and to 
furnish the gods and wanes with supply. "It is replenished from the 
sun during the fortnight of the increase. On the full moon day the 
gods adore that planet for one night, and from the first day all of 
them, together with the Pitris and Rishis drink one Kala daily until 
the ambrosia is exhausted**. Vayu Purana. 


>4=5:^. to — ^ 3 faja, « sw&wwswrofos 
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cf. Ragh. 

V. 21. 24. 


UcRftW gqp &c. this ‘vile trash' of money; ‘rascal (or 

basebom ) counters ’ Julius Caesar IV. 3. ) :— i<WjU4ll ! 

early morning ^1%-living, that by which one subsists., 
morning meal, breakfast, hence, a trifle. 3T*ife «h«^<4dfo. qtdt 
a wasp — are bitten or stung, also enjoyed ( in the case of 

) £? T 5 f qq &c. these riches resort to a miser where these 
are not in dread of being consumed. 

qgqqiSRrcq-qg vrJr 3nstq:q*q. 3Rt:-3PTO^T KlftTR *TRcf. 


— comes to lose his spirit. cfRvfof: insult ftife:— 
3T*JHl|$*>q ^TT=RfR — depression of spirits, despondency. 

Settled melancholy. yqilfd. cf. 

Gita II. 63. Figure is qnqJTTTTSST Metre 

q^qftqq: — tR: qftqq: a great humiliation or qft*W. 

censure. Metre is Figure is qj^psqq*. 


— The place where four roads meet. RRJKf: to the 
divine mothers; Uld is an epithet of the divine mothers, said to 
attend on Shiva, but usually on Skanda. They are usally said to be 8. 

siraft Rfcaft =^ti qrcr# crar l =qf%RB il 

or according to some only seven sTfisft %q q»(q|(l 5f*H 1 

♦ilVjfl %q RH HRR:; some increase the number to 

sixteen. 


d^rgir: &c. ‘ir^rngf^r * *F$rsftqq§?r’ rrrt 
3* ftfWK tfcRiq:. 3fq fafa; ( i- e. qf^qqqA f5fiq:) regularly pres- 
cribed as opposed to qpq ‘qqiq ft qqt 'F^R JJW RR 3T I I 

q|q:\ 


3^ &c. ‘f^npRqq: VMKttN: qR^ t ^Mi SRR RRpf %q 
9rR|Sft ■atjjlbsPa’. f% f=NlUcf : it is not for us to question why; we 
have to do it implicitly ‘ft ^qq&ftq f ft^RH i WW Rfowc’ Metre 

the dusk of night ; but here used in the sense of the first 
part of the night, cf. V. 37 fazfSTO: &c. * *FTR?q g^RR ^2%2T 
I W fStJon: S8j:V S. D. 
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I qp% 

He is companion of a prince or dissolute young man or 
of a courtezan. He is said to be skilled in the arts of singing, music 
and poetry and as a parasite on familiar terms with his associate to- 
whom he nearly serves the purpose of the Vidushaka. a slave. 
^Klf^RIW xfeStt’ As no character is to enter without previous in- 
timation, the entrance of Vasantasena and her pursuers is skilfully 
announced through Maitreya s speech. 

Behind the scenes. The scene that now opens with its 
delightful variety of characters and its brutal sensualism* presents a 
striking contrast to the ‘ philosophic melancholy ’ of the last scene. 
The name of Shakara’s ^ is and that of is fcqrcrc?. 

is defined as f'f^teHrcrgrR: | TOT." 

5.14 R S. D. III. 80 . He is called S’akara because he 

uses S’akari dialect. ‘Sl^SlNTSIRRl^ 3ERFRI The 

mannerisms of his speech are mentioned as follows : — 

full of absurd similes ). gfoRRfo.ft ? 

f%|: I I 

s^FT 5RFRFT.” He is the brother of the king’s concubine (SRfcTT). 
Bom very low, he is raised to power by reason of his connection 
with the king. He is proud, foolish, and vain. He plays an impor- 
tant part in the present play. He is frivolous, extremely cruel and 
destitute of virtue. wRql&i ‘tRffad, Rlf^Rfafa-’ — ‘ ®FRR_ 

3^5n?rqRRt %TwrstRl. ’ 

qiS-^5 ‘ ’ few:, fcTg rTR^slop without any fear, 

qualifies ' poor ’. In Charudattam we read ‘ 3 SRR 
0 % srfftq.. ’ Metre— In ‘ q# «|Rfa &c.' we find 

tautology ‘ ’ is and so on. 

• qfri-sfpnft. ‘ *rar *$>ft stories 

«(T#r, <rar ^icnrarw *rPrfa sr 

wraf#*r4:’ V. L 5RSI an elder sister JWI 3 t£cR>I<^ from 

me. and Sl^PR? both mean the same, ' master’. 

SRWSlfcT-'#* 3TFR3& is coming leaping. oflFRS: STf# JJTg. 

V. 1. means ‘thre- 

atens. ’ Metre 3Wfcl. 
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The simile is appropriate fo r Vasantsena is clad i n 
j gd. the fringes of a garment ojrr: a braid, a bunch ( of red 
lotuses ^chisel ( stone-cutter s ) ‘ qifTOIW JRtftTCK 

Red arsenic. ~TBe word is generally feminine Construe 

faSPfaWT with JJ 5 J. Metre— 

— an instance of in ¥)^4lcil JW is a 

farfo: 5I5?S. fallen into the hands of ( ?Rrag- 

qjcfT ); it ought to have been Such confusion of 

persons and events, is invariably repeated by Samsthanaka, who thus 
evinces both his ignorance and pretension. Metre 

q^lP{ surpassing me in pace ( lit. causing 

your paces to exceed mine ) eqfeft female serpent RcTTR?— Garuda ; 

nf^cr: sngflfa ( =T ‘ shall I not &c.' i. e. 

surely I shall ). v. 1. fa^«JT=3Tri«jqra,. * tj 

Vflq: I can very easily or without any effort overtake you. [ May 
it mean ’ 1 would not try &c. ’ thereby suggesting his wish to 
convive at her escape ? ] Metre 

*n% *n% — VTT?, Jflcf Sakara so addresses his Vita. %^NfrRflI 

•wi fit^t ’ 

.jugresq ( eoins ) qwjreftai ftr_^ ( whip) 

W JRta: ‘wk'S 5J5T: srfowwi or q in wfofl Wf: 

ffFI =^krfs^I or w# cR*T 

who fulfil ls the thieves’ desire_ for enjoymen t, cf- S. D. cRJRf: 

aim sfoir Wfl:’ 

—for this note ‘ W5H3TW 3J1%?FI — JmljL-fofal 

is a qualifying epithet in the eyes ~oF~Sakara although a straight 
nose is a mark of beauty ‘ qtqfa qn^FTi: v. 1. 

fo*4HI«l-faET ( low or depressed ) JfTfon. v. 1, fti;?T5TT-£WT jffal 

amrr aren: si ‘ ’ or amn 

aRpS AT. v. 1. aftaircH-ft:*3HWKII a mere hope of the penni- 
less— 4 annwwuiWHi mR l rqlgpq i ^ faspk * 

or ‘ ^qwrffpmf qsfts ’ aiRiSiT— - 

3TTOT — «cl«n. fpfert^Rt — a box, a casket 

— abode or receptacle of fine dress ; one always excellently 
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dressed. &c., the names are eleven while Sakara 

numbers them ten. He addressed her by so many appellations, of 
course, in order to secure her good graces as doe9 a person who 
tries to win the favour of a deity. £ qfe 

cRJ m imu ^rfcT, ’ cf the repetition of 12 names of 

Ganesha at the commencement of any undertaking. i 

qfcfT ff rr^fcr, v* 3 5 

— — a courtezan, one who takes “ hire money ’, or, one 
who belongs to the qRT which stands for courtezans collectively and 
everything pertaining to them. Sakara’ s language is full of diminu- 
tives formed by adding ^ and this stanza is a fair instance of this 
peculiarity. Metre 

*refarfwn (ear-ornaments) ^[g rubbed (cheeks) 

wu-. &c., 

q\tm #psr— ■ a %3RT is here compared to a lute 

^TfgT 5 the explanation c ’ does not seem 

to be appropriate ; or she is compared to a lute because, like a lute, 
she produces a sweet jingling sound by her ear-ornaments. Metre- 

3faRTT*TT. 

imsimFwrc &c.. ^TRt ftsi 

cT^T adv. modifying Mc-51^1. Sakara’ s knowle dge of mythology is 
wonderful ; the funny reference might be an outcome of total igno- 
rance real or feigned : for he is surely not a blockhead : there is 
much of shrewdness in him as will be seen further on. cn fcffi was 

ancT not Metre — 1 

Wf-rffaR Sport with him who is a favourite ( ) of the 

king. &c., the idea is that he has in his house plenty of fish 

and flesh so much that even the dogs are fed on it ‘ meaning thereby 
he is quite rich and is in affluent circumstances.’ 6 g&jgoSR Q?T rt 
WT\ Metre WMm. 

^3^1% a coaxing epithet 

( placed ) qualifies 3TO &c., — looking charming on account 

of its being inlaid with various sorts of gems like stars. 

( 
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Page 13. *R: — means either (1) which is 

red arsenic powdered and crushed ( ); when so explained 

the compound is or t -(2) far surpassing ( ) powdered 

red arsenic ( ) the idea is it is red like JFRjfiM. HwVld — 

SFRF$<«ldI the presiding deity of the town. Metre — 4d«d{cl<?54>. 

adv. fiercely, hotly pursued. $4$^: a dog 

&c., i. e. t v. 1., 34SH with all its covers; although 

it is wrapped in clothes. Constr. 

is habitually superfluous in the case of Sakara. Metre ^M'dlfcT. 

X fm — Wor thy man ( a term of address ), fd*5q &c., 

Vasantasena calls out for her servants by name 

Sakara mistakes these for a shoot, a cuckoo, and the 
Madhavi creeper which are all harbingers of the 

Page 14 -% 3 NRT-hair ( or TOT in compounds means 
‘ mass of— ‘ TOT: qps*T ’ ). was the 

father of and not of who and not ivspj\ ( 

ten necked demon ) was the son of Kunti. Sakara says * will any 
of these save you from me ? Metre — 

and hence easy to snap off at one 
stroke of my sharp sword ( 3T$f •)• — fedtef — cut. gjj*§: — 

desider alive, adj. from to perish — ‘ who is about to die. * He 
means ‘ do not run ; we are not going to kill you, although we can do 
so at any moment ; if we meant it i. e. to kill you, you would not 
have lived. Metre — mixture of cRR*T, ^411, and i* c, 

— * from this person ’ meaning herself. — have in 

view, wish for cf c ^ ( qi3 ) Megh 

I. 51. stealing of flowers. ‘ cllfllpi ’ Git II, like a 

creeper clothed with flowers, you are decorated with your ornaments 
and ill deserve to be robbed of these. cT*f*T &e. we would rather 
give you more ornaments than rob you of what you have, 
an excellent personage 

Page 15 5IRT Interjection of repugnance or disgust Sakara 
mistakes 5IF^ for &tHH. which also becomes santa in * Prakrit 
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quite affectionate. 3T5f% ( ) — worthy lady ‘ njjj ra - 

fsnM i *Rfig 

■qft3R?R5p3PIT^ ««jN5R.. With this epithet, he tries like a servant 
to flatter and coax her. According to ‘ 3TPTtfl^l1%^T &c. ’ Sakara 
uses instead of ad^i also snqFRft^ &c,. instead of what he 
should have said IIFFR sfHk ; this is ‘ 3T3Wf/ ; or 

58$ TTCTRT ?2$3T 5$.’ , Jgr3?feRT-‘3d^35ng*Ifl^ — close pur- 
suit the residence of courtezans. q«T flfPJT: tRq 

‘ ^ 3 S&HRlftqra and therefore you must 

be seeking after youths. +WMIdl growing by the road side so that 
every passerby can have a look at it a9 well as enjoy the sweets 
of it. ‘ ?r ffc gr^RcSTOT ^ flijfaiciwdrai: ^Trft ftzfcr:JLjp»p^ 

which has become ( like ) a marketable commodity ‘ 

’ and hence or !f^P-whicb 

can be taken away by ( paying ) money for it. serve 

Sffirq not dear to you ‘ qf^J$ or ^[dw^. ’ Metre 

Learned i. e. ifflgon see note on 

-g^szfcPP?:. srofaw: a Sudra. g*5 p. p. of 73 blossomed JTMlcT ( for 
^nrqfcT ) an irregular formation of the causal of Bends down* 
Sflfa: the peacock ‘ as opposed to the crow, sf® the Brah- 
mins $pr the Kshatriyas c SPTFT 

Rag 2*53 ; ‘ srercrc ^TsrqRlT^EFTT ’ Sak I. 22. a man of the third 
caste, a Vaishya ^ all without distinction as in the case of the tank, 
the creeper and the boat * 

5 ‘ SRSCRIK ^5R *?3T 3&To fao metre. 

^S: cf. * ^ u ry<Hilt 5 Dashakumara; compare 

the love of in Dashakumara. This shows the high ideal of 

Vasantasena s character, although she is born a courtezan 3 < gM>K : 
Brutal violence. She thus refuses the observation of Vita. She 
says that unlike a c f| ^r#PRTHT STI^cf gqmTgJTT - 

3RR:’ — she can choose for herself a man of virtue and in the case of 
the tank &c.. which have no life, this remark does not hold good, 
for these being there is no scope for desire or choice &c., 

slave by birth, a 

term of abuse and reproach. It is rather curious to read this infer- 
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mation from Sakara, when even her own maid Madanika did not 
know the secret ( her love for Charudatta ) of Vasantasena ( see 
page 33 ). This shows that he was not a blockhead : he had some 
touches of shrewdness in him as will be seen hereafter; he 
might have observed it, that being the subject ever present in 
his mind. 

^ does not slip from my hand, &c, the 

very thing that ought not to have been said ; for by his remark 
c 5 Sakara unknowingly helped her escape Sfoffir 

<m. srrtr ^ 5 c ^ ’ 

Rag. VI. 79. 


\ -unmarried woman t #JT<$ 

^ 51 ) Wtt V. L. would have been 

more appropriate for c 3T35T5T: ( unmarried woman*) VnRTT TOT; 55T3K 
Sahitya Darpana. — It is a term of reproach, usually in the 
Vocative. However as Sakara does not seem to resent at the term, 
it seems convention had taken off the bitterness of it. ' 6 3TOP&55lfa 
even by hTm who was thus offending or teasing her as he was trying 


to prevent her from returning home. 

JTPTOfa Heap of black beans a grain of soot^ 3TF^1% 

f^T^T d1r J KAW^(rh^m^l eye possessing keenness of sight 

which is wide in ( its range ) or, ‘ SPW 

flfo T re i 5 broad and wide as in light. sri%$5T obstru- 

cted, or ^R2[rfTT7^fe!T deprived of its power of sight. 
tz&rm & wm 9 Metre srpfi. 

3T3FT collyrium 5$fcl or 3T3H 5§fcT. Sfe &c, the eye has 
become useless ( unprofitable ) like 3TOJJ55&5T Metre 

Sffer &n.. Vita now tries to aid the escape of Vasanta- 
sena, as he did in questioning ‘ * so that she 

might take hint from these several particulars and effect her escape. 
^<*513^5 — Blended with or mixed with sweet scent, profu- 
mes ‘ 5 Bv. I 38 gofrfil and <RqrfSl ought to be 

interchanged in their places, Sakara stupidly says, he hears the 
fragrance and sees the tinkling of ornaments, cf * A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; — 
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* I see a voice ; now will I Co the chink. 

To spy an* I can hear my ThisByVTace* : also, 

*"E ye of man hath not heard, nor ear seen. * 

* s a direction meaning whispering or speaking aside 
to another It is defined in ^ft^qq as: — 

3RT 425 . STSjqfct/R darkness 

of the night-fall ( ^RTI^Pj). ind . ‘Admitting, supposing 

for a moment ( though ) being usually followed by g or cWfa. 

fcTS^T flSFRSg# ST q g Zfel&i 5 Sak. I c qjmfafcT 

srlrffaft ‘ srerorgtrift w\wi 5 ^o5^rt of clouds 
‘ i. e. hidden where two clouds meet and dash against each other — 
l%f 5 ^kim^ft-lightning ( §^TR: of cloud 
). csfT ^qrf^^fcf~thus Vita gives her a hint that she should 
take off her anklets and throw away her garlands. Metre ^RTfcl^F. 

ftftcp comprehended ( I know what you 
mean ). Interjection expressive of wonder just like 3T*fft ! 

q^T?R a sidedoor indicated by the wall being touched 
( TOSrf touch ). TO?^fiTc5^R as the leaves or panels of the 

door meet together i. e. are closed or 

by tactual preception or ‘ srfcRTcR ’ as it 

knocks against my hand for if the door be open this would not be 
‘ ft srf^STST^ 5 sprer &c., *WR: — 

I have finished my japa-meditation. gfer^T— being affectionate. 

g jKrfMfef multiply, g row in number sftwilftw: &c.* 

Sgrl^SESq qftdt *3HT H^fcT-i* e., nobody takes into account his 

character, even if it be very pure. stuff, vitality 
mm or comes to decay ( Fr. ^ ). qjq adj. sinful-^fr 

such as ( theft, murder &c., thus by dramatic irony he gives 

utterance to a fact that forms the subject of the last acts of this 
dr * m 3^*1 ri+HMct is ascribed to him, is deemed possi- 
ble in him. ^ftjCcRT *3*i*$«t #dft(cl ’ cf„ 3|ifcT g finft^fq 

I foil: fodVlfitt lfl$r «WT II ’ Hitopadesha. 

Metro in® fir® 

or with due respect. 9T3fMJId^*S^ widi conte- 
mpt and negligence. 3^5®^: meagrely clothed or dad. £ tfpJppRff. 
3-4 



SRTCT 5 or ^TTflqf^SraRcIT W^RT 

*R: ^T%T ftf<fcT — *ns*fa ( 1 ) 

walks, moves about ( 2 ) diverts himself. 3TO another or superior 
to the q^ffqR^FTs ; RTI^cf q* matchless, without a 

rival. 4 jrfcT*nfcT ST *1 ’ Sak II 9., ‘jg Wg^T gCWH #fr 

3 ^RFTO: ( Incest with one s preceptors ’ wife ) *T|rf% 

> ^ abetment, association ) •ssnfa %: ^ 5 Manu. These are five. 

Charudatta adds * poverty ’ as the sixth and the top-most of all. 
Metre $TT o o 

faqsrei? ( p. p. of to die, perish ). 4 R W 

5 * where would thou go ’ fpf *FR f^FcTT, is neuter and 

WRT is masculine. It is better to leave the solicism as it is, rather 
than construing it as <7 — c rTTC^ff ^qfct 1 ^Rtf'aW 

living with me so long, and like a friend who 
would not like to part with his friend on any account. 4 Sfflfer 

RT qfcT il 9 Metre 3WTfcT ( **skF3RW ). 

Pages 18—19 adj. 4 SS533R/ with a 

feeling of shame. Bjqifd unfastened ; opened *TO 3 pajqqfr|ftfijx|- 
ft ? — ‘ SRTqR^ni *n£r’ — 

as if out of compassion for me 4 ST^jqqrqT S^qr 9 

Sak. 3. fWftjcR collected, come or rushed in a lump. 

( <RT from ) a quadrangle enclosed by four buildings. *fl% &c, It 
is possible to act this scene on the stage as if playing at the blind- 
man’s buff, but how is it that Radanika does not hear the voices of 
Sakara and his companions ? It seems quite improbable that she 
should not hear them and be caught hold of. q^pjgf touched, seized. 

sftoft — another instance of — Chanakya was a 

celebrated statesman and writer on politics ; it was he who overthrew 
the Nandas and installed Chandragupta whose minister he^Bhen 
became. Chandragupta ruled in the 4th century B C. ; it is need- 
less to add, he could not possibly be connected with J^q^t who was 
dragged by her hair and brought in the presence of Jpff^FT by 
Dushyasana, when the Pandavas lost everything in the ^5 and 
Draupadi became the slave of Duryodhana. Metre S f gtg g. 
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^RJT ( construe with 

or with SPRINT 3»$dT.) Vasantasena should thus be seized by her 
hair by that insolent fool of Sakara. ) which dese- 

rved to be respected and not thus forcibly seized at. 
rich or decorated with flowers. going after a nobly 

bom youth such as -di*«,Ti. &c., ‘ qj qqffiq qfc ^ 3 ^^ 

=qi^TT 3TWftg ?TR#q: I cI^T qfa 5 ppi%r 
5TWft«lft(cl*lfsr: ’ Metre 3 Tg§^. 

— all these three words mean the same 
thing; these are ‘ ?5q=f^5q cry. ad j. loudly 

5^3 &c.. again ‘ gd^rhlfa ’ — superfluous words. Metre 
— worthy sirs— RT^: ‘ 3TPTf: ^fcT 
1 ^®fi ffcT «qflRld — what are you about ? What do you 

mean ? ^RR cream of curds. ( 
i. e. cream ). 

Pages 20-21. %F%5T: — W ^1511^1. ‘ WFTIfcqg^jtn ’ 

a person who appears on the stage is clever in changing his voice 
so as to suit every part that he takes This shows that 
also was a part of the accomplishments of a harlot. &c. 

being clever in deception of others, being a harlot. 
mastery over skill in controlling voice. Metre 3T5f^. 

qgqyq: — qgsp=R*lH or qqgf^rq: the post at which the beast is 
slaughtered in sacrifice. ‘ %SRR#rcq ’ fTrTRTq: g*gR 7 q% 

an onomotopoetic word — flutters. 3PT55: a goat. 3 % proper 

becoming, qfaqqs insult. -^ u 3 ! fierce, — which is crooked like 

the fortunes of persons like us. gsq^JjqRq like the head of a dry 
bartboo &c-, that is eaten up by worms inside and hence 

very easy to break or 1 qtfl gtq^j: ftrc: fafcqft; 

cWT’. HfWTO' I T — usually this is a qft$Rhpt 3 a term of jest and conte- 
mpt, but from the sincere tone of Vita, it is not here used so. The 
Ude of gives a bad meaning to this word. 1 51% qqj qj% ^ 
wm qfr ftsrai ’ ta of his 

household attendants. tiTFRo insult, outrage. JfflJ — granting that. qi 
$l|cB &c, the use of F( deserves notice here as in all other places in 



this play ; it is not here accompanied by verb in the imperative mood : 
it singly gives an imperative sense tq ffcf qftvjq: — ‘ Do not ' 

insult a man because he is reduced to misery. 

fil«lpSlci: — destitute of virtue or character although he may 

be rich. frclRRq ffcT ?TTf%rT. ‘ ftvfr; ffo frff eP^TCtq- 

^tn^n fflfer or tpwjvTCft VRfa%T%: ’ — all are alike 

in the eye of Fate, or ! ^ j[JTcf: ’ because he has accu- 

mulated a fund of merit. Metre JTT*n. 

•T ^qfe^not through vain pride and out of contempt for the 
poverty of Charudatta. who is master of her charms of 

youth i. e., who can dispose of her youthful charms in the way 
she likes ‘ «T and 4-31 'JlH ^5R| +fWff means a 

4wi ( ) HTHT — an action that robs our 

character i. e. an action which shows violation of the rules of 
morality and decorum on our part. 4 ^ g gfgfftfcT 

PR:’. Metre 

— 3Tg^T: propitiation qq fl&q all-in-all — %% 
throwing off Jt|%rq or 

on condition ‘ gtpn: 

Page 22 jyj[T: qq fl: weapons of excellent virtues. 

favour viz., that you promise not to tell Charudatta all that 
has happened here. cf. £ 3T^%Sftq ’ Act VII. 

Metre 

adv. contemptuously, angrily, arftfgeq some thing to 
eat ( that can be eaten. ) 

fBlftfcn — fau: fff: impoverished. srn%: — qpfcnfo suppli- 
cations ; also ‘ favours, ' ‘ kindness shown to others.’ tpfkRj. 
gran — ( 1 ) thirst faqffn ( 2 ) thirst for money — ( 1 ) 

is dried up (2) SRTOI^Kq URPn^is now emptied of all his 
wealth. a large pool of water ' is here compared to a 

large pool of water that was all well filled but is dried up in the 
summer by quenching the thirst of all creatures : Cha rudatta helped 
by monetary gifts every suppliant and has consequently been reduced 
to penury, Metre 
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wmwiwifc? sfrfc 3*1: ss’ cf 

'wfq’ficiw #fRRh: *pq?ft fi[ 1%:, Rag V. 19. 

faiptfFT: — tRffiOTrRSl— Valiant, %cT%g: a sage, the son of 
and the uncle of gqfcw. He put a stop to the practice of married 
women consorting with other men especially with Brahmans and 
introduced the rule by which a wife is forbidden to have intercourse 
with another men unless specially appointed by her husband to raise 
up seed to him. Thus qprg^: is a characteristic mistake of 

Sakara: or may mean &{%%: who waa and fapfiRT ( 

% 3 : his horses ) and then Sakara is unconsciously right. 

We do not grudge him a single occasion like this. 3^ : not 

but qjOT*. who when cast off in a river ( by Kunti, because he 
was born of her from the sun, whom she in her maiden innocence 
invoked by the mantra that was given her by Durvasas-out of fear of 
her elders because she was yet a virgin ), was picked up by Adhiratha. 
the charioteer of 3 cRT§ , who gave the child over to his wife 
^psHT to bring him up. Hence he is calld a chara- 
cter in V.L. 5 ^ 3 ^: i.e. 3RRT born of Sachi and Indra; or 

the brother of Sugriva f^TT Sflcf' 3PSTORT is the grandest 
stroke of stupid ignorance the mother of the Pandavas was not 
a contemporary of was the son of 

) after the death of his father, he was for a time the general 
of the Kaurava army, At night he massacred the sons of the 
Pandavas, when they were asleep and when the Pandavas were 
absent He is one of the seven cliirajivim ‘ everliving persons*, 

( For a full account see Apte’s Dictionary). ^<£[ 3 : the vulture friend 
of f and the younger brother of he attempted to rescue 

Sita when carried off by Ravana and was slain by him. 
Yudhisthera, Metre 

^qf^: the wish-granting tree, a man sitting under which is 
supposed to get all that he wishes for. There are five varieties of it 

‘ *kr: qiftnRra;: 1 jjfo m 

these trees are in the Nandana , lndra's garden. i$ 4 Mf &c., who 
grants every wish of the needy poor. * <pfcnWRT 9 

Charudatta being compared to a tree, his virtues are the fruits under 
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which he is ever bent ‘ 3Tfcrf^T#3lfin ’ or 4 §55*rfi?5: gn<5&— ■ 

STR^cT: —a miror, an excellent type or model. ‘ glass of fashion. 
Hamlet ‘ 3T R& flsforaFTT ’ Kad. ‘ ’ S3RRT 

&c., £ S3RT 03 3Rq fS^^f^TTPr q^T:’ ‘ 9 

fgRqR 5 Hitop. pRR: a touch stone c q%R*JR ’ c anfiftcT 

cRfsn^t JTFqf^r vwfimv: \ tT*R character 

«RI cTC^Ti ^S5 : k e never, for a moment, transgresses the barrier of 
character, just as the sea never crosses the shore line ‘qsfl %o5T 

JUfcPFmfcT a*TT =T ’ JqRRRT =T 

who never insults any body. 33JR noble liberal. 

JSqjpTT. such as ‘ mercy, courtesy &c, 0*6: *T3ffafcf &c., c 

^fkfcr i qi cRq ’; also 

‘ qfa?#Prfcr affaftr qfq: s 3 sjfafr.’ Metre wm. 

Page 23 — ?fg[ disappeared £ SRsfa TRTT 7 Sfitp;: a sick person* 
gffe: bodily strength. fafe.’-qqq^Rfiq^q success in an 

undertaking. cq^Pi^ a dissipated man c faqfe <5$[ qiR*l- 

q>tq%; 5 one who is attached to the various forms of ^R and pflR. 

mentioned by Manu ‘ qtfqR: fepft flip I 

|RSS^ft ^ li «npj ST!? > 

<IT4|^ug^3^r qi^q WRTSpf ’ or f^q*Rq i.e.. a man in distress 

( for he loses his memory and is forget-ful ). qRT requiring great 

effort for understanding ‘ $?R*f^JcRl q$ST 5 or ‘ qRI*ferR ’ ifol 
love because of the enmity £ 3Tqqi'RFrj[ 5 RT when 

you came near her. Metre 

the post to which it is tied or the chain by 
which an elephant is tied to a post. ^TT rein jsflff 

or cPRt 5 &c. if you succeed in 

winning her heart or have a heart that wins. 

a winning heart. Metre 3F«J*gq. 

*FR; 3RR TTcT# a fun upon the word *TR: which means (1) a 
respectable man/ and ' presence/ — The master (*fls fj) has gone to- 
( ) absence i. e., has disappeared. »W3* 

is a repetition characteristic of SakaraT"i!fl!p^<S(^ sftij crow* 
footpated one: or gft &gfygn the tuft of h air on whose head is like 
4ETOTC — which alscTmean the mark caret ( * ), which indicate* aa 
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omission that is supplied afterwards, for lays down that 
should dress hair so as to make them look like ‘ TOSRTJ 

3^f«T q$q — Another explanation 

is offered as JRRTJjT from ‘ fimRI# 

% tSjlf&Ti tfrfaraT: cr^j ’ — the head of the rogues; 

a most cunning man; but this does not seem to be the natural sense, 
fRfFd destiny, fate. 

Page 24.-~qjI%: prosperity. qqqf^ &c ., — ( charming ) like an 
actress appearing or bursting into view in a new play, decorated 
with all her ornaments and finery. qw^qfqd^rqH Wilson remarks, 

' the temple of Kama makes a great figure in all the dramas and 
tales of the Hindus of any antiquity. There was always a garden 
or grove attached to it to which no sanctity, however, seems to 
have been ascribed ; it was the resort of the young of either sex at 
public festivals, and the scene of many love adventures/ STijpffa' 

*TRT who was being prppitiated. a court of justice. 

cqqjjR: — STfijqFT: a law -suit ( this is a hint at the subject- 
matter of the ninth Act. ) ftqfdqr^ — Handing over, redelivering. 

readily, at once, &c., that will last to our death. 

( Note these words of Sakara — the last four acts arc not an 
unnecessary addition . See Introduction ). 


a pumpkin ( *RT^--3 RT$o 5T). f?rT: — cowdung 
stalk q*q V. I. or mean the same. 


vegetables 

9jar. ’ — cooked in oil. 
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i mm zfaft 3^: t^Pewiqi-'fcfRr* 

qiT^nqi — during the Hemanta season, sfcffqt &c., even when 
much time has elapsed q qqfd tjfcT — do not putrify. *jfcT-<pFq — 
adj-putrid, foul-smelling, c ijJcT q!*iq dWBfeqq/ Bg. XVIMO. V. L 
qOT ^ ( in place of ^fcnqf ^ «T^rqf ) debt and enmity do not 

grow stale i. e. f these are not forgotten. Thus he suggests that, if 
Charudatta does not hand over Vasantasena to him, his enmity 
will remain ever fresh like the above articles ( which may get 
spoiled by lapse of time but his enmity will never change even by 
any lapse of time, ) He will never forget the insult, Metro 
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1F53W. 5Tt*R prettily V. I. finely, craftily V. I. 

in short, briefly. Cf. =5*P55 tR* Act I. ‘ J?[ | 

Aifa+qiw m gi^ i ^wiithciMi^i-uwK^ (of the 
palace ) qR-arftpTq new 3W q q £rf3faw*WH ’ £ q»forcifeq»T 

a pigeon-house. Sakara calls his house a pigeon-house ; or ‘ ffrfWVt 
WTFtrmwri ( a peg ) firfrrcssifsq ’ 

tf|^RT^rqn^'Tt 3qfcj$oft. ^qri a door. 
a woodapple. i. e.. devour with 

such a sound. ‘ treqsiftdl ’ Uttar. IV. faqfcf i. e. with 

the handle upward ‘ gfgfjtqlfirq Sftf ’ZfTcdT ’, i. e. by the wrong end. 

— without its bark i. e. unsheathed. 1 rRtdfJ ^pipjT 

dlwPfo: cRffilvffid ’ but this contradicts ‘ sleeping in its 

sheath ’ — we can get over the difficulty, saying that it is a 5W>K<H*1 
full of contradictions ; or we may take it as ft4?3><3t£?H<l|§l3ur — 

4 of a colour of the flesh of the barkless radish * and the difficulty 
vanishes. a - radish. qf^T: flesh. We may also suppose that 

Sakara puts the naked sword into its sheath as he recites the 
second distich. g^TOFT:— 3fg5I*^nWR: pursued with yells. 3[R0Hl| 
— house, just like a jackal pursued with yells by hounds. 

may have a side reference to the Vidushaka and Radanika, 
Metre ^Rcfg^T &c. a fun upon the word V&m- 

1 have got teeth by which ( i. e. clenching fast ) I can hold my 
tongue. £ ^nqf^*IT sfogT pT cPtl’. Cf. ‘ 

Sak. 1; £ =qgftq;i ’ Nag. II. q ^ q fl$ ' J |q fed l 

m ibid H; £ m snpi’ 

Malavika III. 


Page 26. — who likes the cool breeze of the 

evening ( if construed with Mijjwqq as in J?F5cTlf^lfl 1 

&c. it means 4 giving promise of a breeze ’ ) 
—^pigrorpjf not indifferent ( to the pleasures of the world ). 

and not qtfdJT as is clear from Stanza 54. but it 
seems rather curious, for the selfsame SIHITO is given by Charudatta 
as a present to Kamapuraka ( Act. If. ) and we are not told when 
and where Vasantasena returned it cfg a 4>utt 

upon the word which means 4 inside of the house, inner 
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apartments* and * heart,* the inmost recesses of thy heart,* the latter 
because, she does not as yet share his love 6 or because 

of the impossibility of being accepted by him as his wife, and the 
former because a was forbidden to enter the inner apartments 
of the Brahmans house. 


t*rrataffciri- 

by fate. 3Tfa^RfT 


— ‘ fcTRfr 




— caused 
— 


becomes indifferent or cold in their affection and sincerity; and ‘hence 
Radanika too has come to be regardless of my words and of me, because 
of my poverty*. Metre Sff^RTT 

this lady unknown to me has been desecrated by my garment coming 
in contact ( ) with her ; or qm cf*U f 3TOSI 

Wilson remarks, * this instances the great reserve that 
separated the virtuous part of the sexes amongst the Hindus. To 
have touched the wife of another with the hem of the garment was 
a violation of her person. * Cf., c ( insulted by 

unknowingly throwing it at her) 5RJ? cfTTOT Charudatta I. 3?lf^TT — 
a beautiful smile. The moon that ought to be clear in does not 
lose its beauty, but on the other hand looks all the more charming, if 
it is clouded. Being wrapped in his she is not to be clearly 

seen, however, she looks highly charming all the same. 3T«f«TT *T 
&c„ but he suddenly checks his desire to observe, her minutely 
4 srfMHFffa ’ Sak. V. Metre 3?3^. 


Page 27, — great wealth; fortunes, 

^frf-subsides. 6 sfcft ’-because of inability to proceed 
further owing to want of wealth, as of strength in the case of anger 
of a coward. Metre. 


♦sSMiftPT &c , Vasantasena realises the value of this statement 
of Sakara: for thereby ( by Sakaras confession c ’ and 

which adds double force to it ) Charudatta will be assured 
of her extreme love for him and her total aversion and hatred for 
Sakara. fit for being approached or attended upon or 

worshipped like a deity 4 ( worship ) 

Vicr L 
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^rf &e. in regard ( ) to the condition in which 

she is unfortunately born. Jivananda takes it as i to 

c *TTOcft 5 which is not satisfactory at all. ^ — 

because she was a %^T. Cf. &c.’ supra. Construe 

( owing her acquaintance with men. being a courtezan ) 
srgft W?cf TOlfa * ^fcT. urged, asked 

again and again c 3 Tf^«T*?RT. J Metre Jl^TUTT. 

— 'Tfer^f^RTcTOfT^: My behaviour towards you as 
towards a servant ( ^T^§^TT ) in throwing my i at you r 

I have offended. 


Page 28. 


gfawri-* 

T— by intruding on a place which it is not competent 
for me to enter, adv. Prettily, in all ease, Rice field 

6 g 5 - like two fields of rice when the nee 

stalks bend under the ripe crops ‘spjT %: 

w: ™ 5 

by my head which is not round ( 3Tf tT ) and is ( ) low and 

protruding like the camel s ( ) knee, /ctSg &c. Enough of 

courtsey ( ITTR: ). a Significant statement, for by the way 

in which he utters it and even with a meaning look at her, Charudatta 
seems willing to improve his acquaintance with her. ^ g% she 
thought it improper to remain at Charudatta s house for the night 
considering her abrupt introduction to Charudatta. Cf. 6 ^T§ 

?! I. ??$R — in this manner 

deposit. She deposits these ornaments with him so that she 
should have an occasion to come to him once more, 

&c. Vidushaka thinks that those ornaments are made over 
as a gift and blesses her but when he learns that they 
are a deposit, he wishes they may be taken away by thieves so that 
he would be free from the anxiety of guarding the casket Mark the 
skilful way in which the sentences are arranged. Vidushaka s wish 
expressed in is unknowingly granted by Charudatta* as the 

readers would take it by thus suggesting the events of 

the third act by a dramatic irony, But Vidushaka supplements 
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’s speech by 3TOTHP f=PTTO: will be our property. 

( fRT^T — ^flZT ) a cross way, a place where four roads meet. 
^pjrfPT — Fit for security on the royal road ; or that will not blow 
out on the royal road ( but this is farfetched ) — £ USTTcPjfaS WiHWft 
— A <puv upon the word which means 
( I ) oil, and ( 2) affection 
a lover. 

^qfcT ( fRJTRL fcR ) 3FT far: (beams, 

raj s ) 3155^(^1% or 3# 

saturated with water ) q% ( compared to 

q?n%. fclfiRlSNR is compared to *gc|:jR5 r -H>". cannot be taken to 

mean ‘ dried up * mud because it is not dark and hence cannot be 
compared to fcTfil*. Just as milk falling on mire saturated with water 
makes it white while the dark grey colour of the wet mud does not 
suddenly disappear, similarly at the rise of the moon, darkness 
slowly disappears. Metre. 

treachery, deception, — crime or danger as well as 

darkness. Metre [We learn in this act that Charudatta has 

been reduced to poverty owing to his munificence, that Sakara has 
an eye on Vasantasena who thoroughly discards him and therefore 
Sakara’s hostile feelings are roused against Charudatta. Vasanta- 
sena being pursued by Sakara takes shelter in Charudatta s house 
and abruptly introduces herself to him : she deposits her ornaments 
with him and returns to her house escorted by him. ] 

XXX 

ACT 11. 

[This Act is entitled * The Shampooer who gambled*. The 
Act opens in Vasantasena’s house. She confesses to her maid 
Madanika. her love for Charudatta. Then a Shampooer appears 
in the street, pursued by the gambling-master and a gambler, who 
demand of him ten gold-pieces which he has lost in the gambling- 
house. At this point Darduraka enters, and engages the gaming 
master and the gambler in an angry discussion, during which the 
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Shampooer escapes into Vasantasena s house, When she learns 
that he had once served Charudatta, she pays his debt: the 
grateful shampooer resolves to turn a monk. As he leaves the 
house, he i9 attacked by a runaway elephant, and -is saved by 
Kamapuraka, a servant of Vasantsena — R. ] 

This Act helps to a certain extent the main theme viz. the love of 
Vasantasena and Charudatta. The Shampooer* s praises of Charu- 
datta, and the gift of the by Charudatta to Kamapura in 

appreciation of his daring feat, confirms her impression about 
Charudatta s nobility of mind and she comes to love him all the 
more. We have a scene from low life in Ujjain of that time — the 
gambler s ways, his tricks, his rules, and his fate, the street brawls, 
all delineated with unerring skill. We also learn from an 

Ujjain rake * of a plot against the reigning king. ’ 

Page 31 - 33 , JJRT — i. e. by Vasantasena s mother 3TRt i. e. 
Vasantasena. drawing or painting something in her 

heart i. e. brooding over something c JRT ^ 

«^fcf ^ ’ Malati I. 31 . love-longing c 

3 3T I 3 ^TI^FTT cTTg^Si II ’ cTcf^TcT: — What next ? 

3TT — yes, so it was. I affection for you. g^t^fl&RTT — 

* g*t*n*ft 5 — a fault — finding disposition, 

officiousness. c WH WRf^TT: ’ Malvika 1. 

also Vicr. absent-mindedness ( as seen from her opening 

sentence c rfflTCcftT:’ when she had not spoken any thing before ). 

— object of your love at heart. ( ^f*T3>T?3) 

— clever in judging or fathoming the heart of others. c ft gsfr 

PlSft =3, ^ ^TT^TfcT ^fcT WHl 

35W *33 &c. The two sentences can be thus explained 
(1) qw. *33 you have indeed obliged or 

favoured Cupid who is who is the great festivity 

( occasion of joy ) of youths. Cf Wilson * Love is mighty god, 
who holds his holidays in youthful breasts \ (2) *33 t?t* 

i. e. 3% 3>*i * ’ this is due to Cupid. * IJ33TC3 

q www w 
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joy or their enthusiatic efforts to win your love is 

WT*R qplcf l i. e. Cupid has now added to the joys or 

enhanced the zest ( to win you ) of youths. Cupid is favoured 

because fate is trying for your union with a fitting youth since you 
seem disposed to look for a suitable lover. 
srapfim t gsrrc:, 1 % ’ — hence 

Jivananda reads 3?: ^ ?TR 3RI 3T3?ZfTcT: V. 1. 

( ) dWSR: ? What youth was favoured by you 

to day at the great festival ? This variant removes all difficulty. 

&c. ^ ’ I wish to enjoy the 

pleasures of love and not to serve the pleasures or whims of the 

oppulent youths for their money. i 3R3TPW 3Tf § 

ips^rfir ^ 3 This and the two 

lines Jivananda considers as spurious ( ) since no 

would thus express her mind as in ^3 &c. Vasantasena takes the 
word 6 %e 2 fcf 5 in its literal sense and remarks that service or 
obedience and not real love that kings are after ; and it is therefore 
that she has nothing to do with them. fcfacf: wealth, affluence. 

like one who is quite a stranger to the affair ‘ ’ 

or like one who is indifferent to my concerns. f% 0$ SR 
&c„ this refers to the incidents of the first Act which Vasantsena 
must have naturally spoken to her maid in course of conversation. 

the head or president of a mercantile or 
other guild. xpfSR — a place where many roads meet c 

q*ri 3^ NNt in the merchant’s quarter or street. 

3|«N4)qi &c., for generally the courtezans are denounced as being 
after wealth and wanting in real love. 6 q 3T 3*lP|uft 

Well, I have guessed it rightly but it 
does not stand to reason ; so let me say thus in order to test her. 

a mango tree— meaning indirectly ( by STJflgcW TOT ) Is 
a man served ( by a ) when he is destitute of all his 

wealth ? Even bees ( ft^W^dU ) do not swarm to a mango-tree 
when its blossoms have fallen, much less will ajj discerning woman 
like you come to love a youth who has lost all his wealth. qjsf 

Vf Vasantsena retorts that it is therefore that they are 
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called honey-makers or gatherers Tig ^ g 

znwm ( and not those who themselves enjoy honey ) ; 

she would prefer to be none of the courtezans who are like these 
since they cultivate their beauty of form and make it an 
instrument of others* pleasure without themselves enjoying the real 
pleasure of love and beauty : or she means to say that she would 
not be fickle like the bees that leave their mango tree when it is 
destitute of blossoms. Jivananda explains the word as Tp^ff: 
( Tig ) and hence incapable of appreciation and gratitude: 

she would therefore be none of these : She would remain constant 
in her love for her lover in any condition of life whom she would 
choose after fully appreciating his merits. 
if you love him. Tf — Why don’t you go to meet 

him ? Perhaps owing to his poverty, he may not like to ap- 
proach you, but if you go to him, surely you will win him over 


( according to $RT ). 

owing to his inability to make return for my love by presents of 
money or gold a selfrespected man as he is, he will be inaccessible a 
second time ^ 3^ 

SfCTR ). *TT — after saying she 

suddenly checks herself as she does not like to make mention of the 
hard condition of ' No, 1 don t mean that — for 1 don t expect 

anything from him in return for my love *. It is on this account viz., 
that he might not be inaccessible to her and that she should have an 
occasion to go to him that she deposited her ornaments with him* 
shrewd as she was, rightly guessed it and asked &c. 

Page 34— The incidents that follow, that of the and of 
serve to confirm the high opinion that Vasantsena has formed 
of the virtues of and her admiration for him ripens into ardent 

love for him ( See Introduction ). t 3T3 


[m is the keeper of a gambing house. and 

are two gamblers. The latter lost ten Suvamas, and ran off without 
paying them.. mg* and pursue him. is confused and 
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bewildered and is represented as entering hastily tossing the curtain* 
speaks the marked by abundance of 25 T 

and and 3RT3R speak the £«F«FT dialect, characterised by the 
predominence of ). ] 

aft may refer either to the people in the streets or to 

the (the winning gambler as against who lost 

ten Suvarnas in the gambling ) whom the Sabhika calls upon to 
•catch the a gold coin equal to sixteen mashas or about 

175 grains Troy ; also a weight equal to one Karsha of gold, 

3^3 ( srn*T ) — ’sfKr. 

arrested for ( not paying ) ten Suvarnas that was proposed as the 
stake. V. I means the same * held in custody ’. — 

without the curtain being lifted'.up i. e. tossing aside the curtain. 
3?^ screen — $[qu[ throwing aside. It is in accordance with the rule 
^ ’—The curtain should not open on an 

agitated person ( TO& ) and a king. ’ fRjRS fa&k 3T ? . 

( let loose from her new tether and therefore got 
wild : hence the kick would be very hard ) 

{ here means a die, as does also 2[rfrR. The Commentators take 
both and to mean a cowrie ) cHfedtSf^R i. e. Sf? TO- 
£ 3R 5 Jivananda 

reads ^ 5! ! cllfedlsfin — ‘ I am beaten or run 

after by the Sabhika, like an ass let loose from new tether * and 
•explains STTOTT as ‘ 5 RftfflSfar. sftRR-ipf whom 

Duryodhana had installed on the sovereignty of the Angas. He had 
received the Sakti from whom he had given his gold armour and 
earrings when the latter came to beg these of him so that he 
( Kama ) might be easily killed by Arjuna( Indra’s son ). Kama had 
reserved the infallible weapon for his foe, Arjuna, but when Ghato- 
tkacha ( the son of Bhima. by a famale demon Hidimba ) proved 
very deadly to the Kaurava hosts, Duryodhana pressed Kama to 
•discharge it ( ) at and Kama obeyed and hurled it at 

SRfcSrtf and slew him. Metre fo|*M|{cU 

&3W» — writing. RUggr engaged 

absorbed ^ $m y JWS: — TOlftfiP* made off 
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PtoFcTd: — qfirfJpJcT; come upon the open road ( and therefore likely to 
be seen and caught by the Sabhika very easily ). Metre 3TT2fT. 

I TheJFr p^ is said in the to be a person wh o presides 

■ at the house where assemblies are 'Tield _for the purpose of 
gambling, and who provides the dice and all other materials. 
According to the “the Sabhika is entitled to five per cent, 

on money won at play, whenever the sum exceeds one hundred ; if 
it fall short of that amount he is to receive ten per cent. In return 
for the protection of the king, he shall pay to the royal treasury a 
fixed proportion of his profits. It is his business to collect from the 
unsuccessful party whatever sums they may have lost, and transfer 
them to the winners, and it becomes him to do this civilly, and to 
adjust the payment on liberal and lenient terms. In all licensed 
gaming-houses, where the royal dues are regularly paid, the king 
should enforce the payment of all sums lost but he should not 
interfere with gaming-houses of a different class. In all disputes, 
those who have been lookers-on are to be witnesses ; and if any foul 
play or false dice be proved against a gambler, he shall be branded 
and banished the kingdom. The king shall appoint proper officers 
to attend at gambling-houses, and secure all dishonest characters ; 
the same rules are applicable to cock-pits and other similar places* 
where animals are set to light for wagers.” The legal sanction, thus 
given to gambling is very different from the sturdy and moral 
notions expressed by *ig who directs kings to prohibit such practices 
in the dominions, and even to punish with death those who engage 
in them themselves or induce others to do so-Manu Samhita, IX, 
221-224 but regulations of either tendency are manifest indications 
of considerable progress in the vices of civilised society. — W. 

qrreFST with inverted footsteps, walking backwards 
into it ( so that the foot-prints may suggest that some one had gone 
out of the temple and not into it TFlf 

ft WV The trick 

was indeed a clever one ; however, it was not unlikely that his 
pursuers might know that the temple had no image in it at all. 
temple. 4 SRtft M 
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ufiwpsq: qm i W«T) *rfa«ufa VTfa’anfo will 

stand as the image in the temple. 

Page 30. oftcR sf^R^T except the Sabhika alone. H&i— 

IT ?RfiT ST »^r— is not able ‘ *WI «TT 

fagTRPEfrT I 5TITTW RT RT3 »T 5RFT gfoTPTR«Pl. ’ Metre 

ITT*IT. you who have cheated a good Sabhika §= 

STRICT or CTSCTRflfl. RRf^«TT f^» f^TWg^r ^ *i» CT^ q ^WML 
?f^T: ^CT1%cTTTfcT: — Stumbling over rough and smooth alike ( owing to 
the confusion due to fear ) JRT 3Tfttt> w) i 3*^H. Staining your family 
and your good name ( since you are thus attempting to run away 
without paying what you are bound in duty to pay. ) i 
TOipfcnBft: ’ Metre sf^RT. 

Q^F PTStfcT — ^FFcf. So far he can be seen to have run. 
foot print; foot step c 5 Bhartrihari 2*77. 

fas t — Reversed. &c. They 

knew that the temple was void of an image and when they see the 
image ( i. e.. the so transformed ), they at once catch the 

truth and recognize him but do not wish to show it, and make 
signs to each other ( ); for they were’ sure to catch him 

since no gambler can curb his passion for game at the sight of some 
one indulging in it; they therefore start the game and the result was 
that the Samvahaka lost himself and suddenly presented himself 
before them only to be caught. and beholding the image 

( S^fafcT Sfa:’). 

Page. 31. Suppression of the manifestation of 

the desire for gambli ng. gambjin^ such 

as dice. cowries'&c7 Hb^vpm V for 

want of coins ) frftawra &T ’SigCT iR:^r. ’ TOK : — 

the sound of the battledrum; or the sound of <2<H>T 
a kind of drum that is beaten at the time of victory in honour of 
the victorious king and the sound of which works heavily upon the 
mind of conquered prince. foWlVliml JWRjcr, 

ftfa l CT *«W’- ‘ * 'T H^TvT Sift 5CTRJT 

IT TJlfo IT ctSfa ’ Naishadha 15-17. Metre «nqf. 

aiRlPl — PtfilTRtPT — I have a hundred times resolved, gfcft- 

5-6 
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WRH’SMl a# HW — ‘ aTRiil ( at the outset 

and at the chance of winning ) TOS- 

( on account of utter ruin ) 33fttlH'-kMq<l srf fr wpH - 
Sjg.’ fW%55 — by 3qf>IT— Warbling of the cuckoo, uifo 
&c., as soon as I hear the rattling of the dice, my mind turns to it in 
spite of all my resolution to the contrary. Metre— tflfcfcnUT. 

qfRT — Jivananda explains this as ^f#^: J ~it may 

mean the throw is mine or in my favour £ ^qf^y qf^rr 31 — the 
expression is from the cant of the gamblers. ( £ c $/cf 

srg^qcT T .) HctT^T ^ 4 sM ( here the ten 

Suvamas ) ^T— thou who hast defrauded me of the staked money, 
ft*: qcrfcT my head whirls or is getting dizzy— «Wclfal4: ^ R T ^tj o g^ - 
^cFFtrnr ?T33pn the gambler’s association of which the Sabhika is 
the representative; he therefore declares the Samvahaka as bound to 
the ( i. e. under the arrest of ) association. — ‘ PPTT 5f3TtSf% ^ jj 

’ — for the amount the latter owes to the % kHT . For the 
duties of the Sabhika, see note above. 

Pages 32-33 *UW-£pw, 3JRTC5 — Conventional rules. — qwg: 
a pledge. surety-55IRj:-$5 ‘ qft jf^ir trff ^Tjj 

««4i| ’• — 1 shall not be taken in; V. I. 

— it is not possible to deceive me: I shall not be 
possibly deceived. This is more correct for the WU should be 

instead, of tjfolfa. SWcTfcr ggjJJ. | fT*#j &c. The Samvahaka 

thought he could escape by imposing upon them by means of the 
verbal payment of his debt that he proposed, and which he wanted 
to convince them as being paid up wholly by him; for Mathura had 
willingly foregone the half, while a half was allowed by the gambler. 
The two halves put together made up the whole debt, and as it was 
allowed him by the two, he argued he had paid his debt. ‘ 

W! fWJ I rR frRJ*. | Jiigi^ 3$ ^ 

Stbu., q*q w: fen 3 $ gpqi gg;: 

Jit qigcT ( the last word suggests that he owes him nothing 

as he duly paid up his debt) -Thus he appeals the by- 

standers— (the temple is lonely in the forest; its loneliness is asserted 
by the absence of the image of the goddess; it is therefore 
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curious how there came to be any bystanders. This may be 
only explained as " exclamatory ” or addressing the audience)-and 
requests them to decide for him. Mathura was however too shrewd 
for him to be thus trifled with. 3TTRR &c„ * a creditor is 

authorised by the old Hindu law to enforce payment of an acknow- 
ledged debt by blows, the detention of the debtors person, and 
compelling him to work in his service; this treatment of the 
Samvahaka, therefore, however barbarous, is perfectly legal 
3TF$J$T off the stage. ‘ sNfcftfcT fcTT m I ySqigqS- 

V. I. — 

•an obedient servant. not minding my words. fqqTicf—q& lost. 

^ q^f &c, this is how I fare q^-sftqifa, V. I. q^ qrfil of course 
in his luckless condition. qR &c., gambling and sovereignty 

are both alike in the pleasures they yield: only a gambler is not 
enthroned, that is all: else there is no difference between him and a 
crowned king. 

ftqjR 3RR ^%dfe:--Seeing i. e. drawing revenue 

abundantly f^qqcTT SFcT is indulged in %cq<T by wealthy persons 
{ and not by paupers ) and a king is also served by the rich as well 
as by wealthy princes. may also be thus solved when 

taken with ( expert rogues ) 

q^tqcMcf — gambling shows who is an expert rogue. Metre. jfacTOT- 


Page 34— Construe ?*sq with ^q, qRT: 

*$5??: ( ^ qftsw; nte \ Metre fafRRT. 


&c. The t erms %cfT t qS g^ and %Z are explained 
by the commentator as cftqi, ^3TT, qift. and or Three, Two, Ace, 
and Four. ‘If correct, the game alluded to is a kind of Hazard : it 
19 played upon a table or cl oth with four compartments, called 
s everally ^T, #*JT, and =qtqi or^T^nd by any number oF 

players. Each stakes upon one or other of the compartments, what- 
ever sum the caster will set him in. T he caster has Sixteen cowries. 
which he shakes in his hands and throws on the ground : those that 
fall \sith the valve uppermost are counted, and according as they 
correspond to either of the divisions, that division sweeps the table« 
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The mode of counting them refers to the favourite mode of telling 
off articles in India by four; and the numbers of one, two &c, are not 
only~thos^u but the same in excess above four and* 

its multiples. Thus or Ace is counted by one, five, nine, o r 
thirteen cowries ; ^3TT or Deuce by two, six. ten, and fourteen ; cfolT 
orTray by three, seven, eleven, and fifteen Und ^[f by four, eight, 
twelve, and sixteen/ W. Wilson finds some trace of Narda in 
Nardita and is inclined to belive that the game alluted Jto» js j ffcK. 
‘These words severally indicate certain throw of dice at the game 
Apte. fcT ( all wealth ) 3:; &c., 

stftcFf 

( 3 :, ^ 

’ TOfcR 5 J[|kpi^ 3W 

^Tft7 Metre 3TT^rf. Old gambling- 

master. it seems that Darduraka too is • Mathura’s debtor 

and hence tries to avoid him. I shall veil myself. 

I TO:-^r$TOT TO: —indigent in thread. 

M —for wrapping one self with. In order to avoid the 
( mentioned in the Sahitya Darpara ) caused by the occurence of SR 
in all the four feet of the verse, Jivananda would read it as 

1 TO: ^T: I * <TOT SEnpft TOSTO 

133 ^tro’ II flfcf: — Rolled up, folded up. Metre 3T$R*lf*R5. f%TO 
&c.. 3P? cTC^«fi may either refer to ( 1 ) Mathura, this miserable 
fellow, ever worrying himself for his coins; or better to (2) himself 
3T4 In the first sense, the line means ' be is incapable 

of doing me any harm. TO SWfct 5 in the second 

sense the line means * and yet what more should a poor man like roe 
do ? For I have to be a constant wanderer &c.) throughout 

the day because of my hard lot. i 

5P3T aifcr; aw 

if : Even if Mathura were to seize him, he would not be 

able to recover even a pie from him : The verse would also mean* 

‘ I possess such powers of endurance that I can keep one of my 
legs raised up in the air, the other resting on the earth, for the whole 
day; 1 can therefore stand any mode of torture; or I am physically so 
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*strong that Mathura dares not lay hold on me. Hence there is no 
need, under any circumstances, of hiding myself from him. Metre 
Is maltreated. ‘ ’ or ‘ * 

a gamester 3TORcT-make room for me. q: 

^nrcjf &c. The first three lines enumerate the tortures that a defaulting 
debtor was put to: he was hung with his face downwards, his back 
bore the scars left by stripes and bruises, and dogs were set after 
him, V. L. is an adverb modifying 3fl^T. Darduraka pities 

the Shampooer and finds fault with him for having joined a gambling 
party, since the latter did not possess the power of endurance required 
to undergo the tortures mentioned, being a man of a delicate consti- 
tution. 35^ scratching stones or ^pspiRq- 

snp ufcmw 3tS%: ( Jivananda ). 3^-SRtfaSRT 

is bitten by ( dogs as well as other gamblers who pinch 
him hard ). 


The verse can also be explained as: This wretched Samvahaka 
has to remain hanging ( q 3TRcf f%^-3TFRf S3; 3 *1RT: ftR, — *fRf: 
33; 3 03, *RRT With his head 

bent down, has his back ever full of marks of stripes and bruises, 
and is ever bitten at by dog at his thighs — so miserably he fails in 
•each game and has every now and then to suffer these tortures and 
in consequence is reduced to a lank emaciated carcass and yet he is 
addicted to gambling ; why should he play again and again — why 
should he not avoid it ? a dog. i 5 

Metre, 

Page 35 — a trifle ( lit. a morning meal ) 

Polled up : folded. 

) — by afZ a particular throw of the dice. 

Ac., thus Darduraka retorts Mathura for his remark c 3f3ftqZ5nf«f: 
Ac., — he would suggest that clothes are not often a sure index of 
'ones wealth ; even a really peniless man will sometimes impose 
upon others by a show of dress. <Jg: qflf: a mean fellow, 

a man of low caste, q%fct3 &c«, the five organs of sense viz. the 
•eye, ear, tongue, nose and skin: these five have a nq: 
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one more added to them — JR: a sentient ( not ) humans 

being CTTOcTR. «W * 3^ — 

it is no use wagging the tongue. 3*t<3 r dl — Jivananda proposes to 
take this as 3RR: in Sanskrit, meaning 3R$?f:-who do not bear to* 
see him tortured. 3RT fif«qr JfR &c. Am I, too* 

the well known gambler — Mathura — to falsify ( the rules and regula- 
tions of ) all gambling ? What he means to say is that if he were to 
let off the who was trying to avoid the payment of the 

wager, he would be falsifying SRT itself, which he of all ought not 
to do being himself a ; it was not a matter much of the 

payment of money as of rigorously insisting upon the observance of 
the rules of gambling. qprr fomfcT, qffrk 

IpFr ft i f% cift s^^Sftfa 

— a man of no character, crq^f &c., spsftote 
i. e. t not according to the rules of gambling. 

Pages 36-37 *RT i. e. ( 1 ) without torturing anyone as 
thou art doing ( 2 ) thus until I am reduced to my present state* 
behind my back. SRR^rfcT — gets or stands between them, 
in return, a whore ( ptfqj which stands for 

the snf*T above ). qfe &c. i. e, 

— have made an enemy of; incurred the 
enmity of. &c, Here we have for the first time the 

mention of the underplot of the play viz., the Revolution. 

-not closed, open. a creditor, moneylender ( Read page 42 

line first— I 

I fftfl to- 

ftOTI tfcfH 5 K. S. I. 2. — close so that none else may 

enter. &c. When she learnt that he was afraid of a creditor 
( and of none else such as a king s officer in which case closing the 
door was the only course ), Vasantasena asked her maid to open 
the door, for she thought she could pay the creditor for him and set 
him free so that both would retire in happiness and hence there 
was no necessity of closing the door. gftcf— She made light of 
it. ( since she asked her maid to open the door) some would 
explain it as* *TKb «lJ$T%cf * she has realised that 1 am afraid pf my 
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creditor. * cf. ff 9 act I. gf^T ( ) proportioned 

to his strength. Ryder explains the first g&d as ‘proportioned 
to her innocence \* but this does not seem to be satisfactory ( page 
427 Vol. XXVII of ‘ Journal of the American Oriental Society. ) 
Metre §31#^. Sp* — ‘ This has a bearing on myself ; 

this has a pointed] significance in my case. * (P). 

| I suffered because I played at the gambling 
when I knew that 1 could not pay if I lost ( i. e., because I undertook 
responsibilities that were not at all proportioned to my capabilities. ) 
from ( denominative from ) dispute, quarrel. 

can be either explained as ( I ) *TcTTft have 
become things of the past i. e., are now beyond the hope of being 
recovered, since he entered the house of another for protection and 
it would be difficult to secure him from there ; Or better ( 2 ) 
SSJKTlfa i. e., are now sure — we shall now surely recover our 
money, for Vasantasena being of a kind disposition, will take pity 
on the Samvahaka and will relieve him once for all by paying 
his debt. Blocking his passage ‘ 

the modem Patana. a village headman. £1% : 

the means of livelihood ( the same as ). 

Pages 38-40 grfclftffwiT adv. *?*IT VfffcT cT*TI most 

disconsolately. for 3nft Tr ? to roam about — traveller. 

% STtfftcM because his merits cannot be adequatly described. 

WIN 3TRrTR — he regards his own person 

even as belonging to others ‘ 1%TT1^ 3T wfifa *PJR% * 

V. L. ’ WI 3TIWH — 

‘ 3TRAR ^ STClfcr. ’ *Fik*IRR: — 

the centre or object of desire viz. Charudatta. 
compassion. exhausted, ended wealth reduced to 

poverty. 4 9 &c„ for generally we find that the meri- 

torious are not possessed of wealth, while those who are wealthy 
are destitute of merits. &c., the figure is 9(3KjpIS|f9Q|-- meaning 

* persons who are never disposed to be charitable, retain their fund 
of wealth ’ because it confers benefits upon none. who is 

the moon (i. e. as delighting as) on the surface of the earth. 
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a fan ; this shows Vasantasena's extreme regard for Charudatta. 
JkT: 3 qftqj: — ‘the phrase is intentionally ambiguous. On the one 
hand it means: ‘ Where is your creditor ( i. e., qig* ) ? " On the 
other hand it means, ** How can he ( ) be a rich man ? " 

The Shampooer is shrewd enough too see that it is the 
hidden meaning wnich really interests Vasanta9ena, and answers 
accordingly. &c, q^qf 03 qq fickle 

transient. The meaning of the second line &c. depends 

upon the presence or absence of q ( 3 : 3#? STRlfcT 9 

3$I realises the significance of honour ; q: q 

* q Wtifo i- e. by making the last part of the second 

line a rhetorical question c ^RTfcT ) — the last part 

can also mean * receives or does not receive signal marks of honour * 
3rrarfcr-«w£r. srat writ m. Metre vrmmH. s# n — 

together with means of subsistence i. e. I was engaged by him as 
a servant in his house. 3Tft*q his sterling character 3fq$iq what 
remains with him alone — q*q i. e. poor 3Tgq^rrT:-are seeking for 
one. &c.— Birds flutter about if the roosting 

tree ( the tree in which they have built their nests ) is shaken 
violently or broken, meaning thereby ‘ servants helplessely wander 
about in search of employment when their master finds himself in 
precarious circumstances ( is reduced to penury ). 

SH*Pcf \ Jivananda s explanation of the line is 
far-fetched ‘ qffcq: sfa ^ STqsft qf qq%, m 

sraqt: Q3*q qs*q snwfcq ai^wi gqs.’ 

^jq«q|- c qfW 5 — of slender waist JRRg 3*3^-303* 

ijcftqi— marked by the lower lip which being bitten, betrays proudly 
your indulgence in love sports, gfcfcffa: — &c. Cf 

* ^iqq q^qfcflq towr, . tffftftq q qffc n q . Rama. qfltanfr 
&c. for gamblers will never admit that they have no money and 
usually it is these who are after harlots, since they earn often times 
money in gambling very easily. qRq>: a debtor. 

Pages 41-44 cfq W: your compact or promise to us has 
been fulfilled V. I. gjps»3 m qpfSFT aWJlfaiJ, wither 
qqTWPtJ accepted by Godbole and Stenzler ( better ). qftpt 
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^5J &c. The phrase is one of exaggerated courtesy: ‘if it 
may be. let this art remain in the hands of a servant of yours 
i. e. take me into your service/ ^TfcTT-made familiar with— fefedl. 

R F t R fjcT VIPT: ’ Jv. snWWJpR: — a Buddhist ( SIFFI: 

the name of the Buddha or his religion ) mendicant, while SIWTO 
is a term for a Jaina mendicant How should I 

make a return for her obligations ? The poet' has taken care, as 
will be seen, to fulfil his wish in the eighth act. &c. let 

this account of mine be a sign of recognition if there be a time 
when I should be of any use to you. 3TS5 because the con- 

dition of a mendicant was a very hard one in those days. 

e, 55TRTC my state or 

in which I am subjected to insult and fear from all ( of 
being persecuted ) cT^^r^frcTR. fafSd a condition of helplessness 
‘ It can also be explainad as referring 

to his just taking the vow of a Buddha medicant 3RFT 
in which no man may lay his hands on me ( as in my previous 
state of a ( gambler ), because now 1 am an avowed mendicant 
wandering about without a pie in my hand { ftrR^cTi: ’ 

— besides it would be a sacrilege to attack a Buddha mendicant. 
Stenzler takes evidently referring to his miserable condition 

of being a damned gambler. cT^ tTcR ?kT i. e., is due to my gambling. 

‘ wm®' ft^ r ef f WTO fofof — 

not hanging my head down as before ( for fear of being seen by a 
•creditor), Cf,, ‘ looks the whole world in the face/ The Village 
Blacksmith. Metre 

iFRTTSr: a species of elephants giving out a strong odour. c3|3fftRT 
determined. — Ill-mannered fellow. you have been 

deprived of a grand opportunity ‘ you have lost a sight. ’ * 

’ nfavmfa Ragh. vn. 1. 

the elephants tying-post. RIRR: the head keeper of an elephant 
proclaimed. fSJTR. STRfRRL ( terraces )— ( *WIfK ); 
^ PP PRT ffiWwfc . &c. construe with #JTJ (under- 

stood) it can also be taken to refer to the infuriated elephant 
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) studded with a network ( 3|f & ) of spars. 
( ) of jewels. <p5 &c. The city is compared, on account of 

the ornaments of jewels scattered about, to a lake full of blooming 
lotuses. ( The principal word in the Simile viz., ‘ a lake * is to be 
understood ). qftsJFSf^: — It requires a great strain upon the reader s 
imagination to take this to be the Samvahaka — and it is he 

as is seen from the word further — as very little time as 

allowed for the Samvahaka to suddenly transform himself into a 
Buddha mendicant. <2^ a staff. a bowl. with 

sprays of water from his trunk. 5P7R: a calamity lying 

unevenly, dangling about. — by running in a 

zigzag way ( q3FFJ?-in order to avoid being attacked by the 
elephant ); the word cannot be satisfactorily taken with 
as to be construed as 3T RFflfof: ( called out 

by name, brought to a halt — ^=RT STTfcH ) meaning, ' seizing by its 
left feet/ for ^jftcTf has for its object — having thun- 

dered aloud or shouted ( in order to cheer up the mendicant )* 

4 JrRTWT. ’ Stenzler takes it as 3^? — 

meaning 4 Stumbling over a gambler s score ( ) with my 

left foot* and Ryder remarks 4 the suddenly metamorphosed 
shampooer has forgotten to rid himself of his gambler s parapher- 
nalia which he drops when attacked by the elephant/ But this 
meaning does not seem to be satisfactory. One commentator 
explains it as ‘ sprcfci ft sprt 

TRg JT^.’ arroi beauty t. ^1- 

loaded unevenly— CRRlfctftffo aqpWJRtipn^r 

— places for ornaments, such as the ear, fingers, wrist Sec. g]T£RP£ 
— when I received in return for it a reward by far costlier 
than the mantle ‘ 5^. «J§ RT%- 

H W^fcl gR: The custom of marking garments with 
the owner’s name is referred to again in the eighth act, 

vfMl MlT'TlIa — She thus evinces her extreme love for 
Charudatta. ‘ ^ cpi^T ’ tERl ffoW R. 

3?3^gjRl S ffiwre gqft. airf^a terrace 

— XXX — 
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ACT III. 

[ Charudatta and Maitreya return home after mid-night from 
a concert, and go to sleep. Maitreya has in his hand the gemcasket 
which Vassantsena has left behind. Sharvilaka enters. He is in 
love with Madanika, a maid of Vasantsena and has resolved to 
acquire by theft the means of buying her freedom. He makes a 
hole in the wall of the house, enters, and steals the casket of gems 
which Vasantasena had left. Charudatta wakes to find casket 
and thief gone. His wife gives him her pearl-necklace with which 
to make restitution. R. ] 


Pages 45-46, ftgHt ^5: wicked or malignant man. 

— ultimately cruel ; hard to deal with in the end — 
— hard to please. The first line has a reference to 
Charudatta and the next to Sakara. Metre In some 

books this verse reads as follows:— 


a bull that is addicted to (o5*q2— or 
greedy of a feast of corn ( ). 

V. I. o CT^^:-^^Rf5:-innate.— 4 This 

verse refers to Charudatta’ s innate propensities such as his extreme 
liberality of mind, his faculty of appreciating music and other arts, 
which become a sort of defect in a man reduced to penury. 

JW«fWcT ’ Metre 


&c. It is a long time since. &c. 
music, singing. because #ifl is here called a 

although it is not a product of the ocean, like tbe fourteen jewels 

m: snR5*rr: 

waWtatow I aw i gp^: *5*1% 

Sfftfat f & m %3JI. ’ 

55*ng5FJT g^ft-an agreeable friend. — 

one who has made a love-appointment, 
a means of composing the mind &c. Cf. ‘ 
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sfari &c. * Megh. mPKftcK q- 

of a lover. 5 WK- <T^f^ ^-delight. m* — ftgRt, 

is a friend of Charudatta and also of Sharvilaka 
( page 68 ) 9 >Ff^ a low soft tune c 3 ^ gJR 3 — 

4 ^5?JJP7«rf^r JTTcT. 5 JRRT a nosestring ? 2 fe: a young cow that has 
home only one calf, ifr: \ Ac. The similitude 

here consists in the resemblance of the soft low tone to the soft low 
muttering of the Mantras, suggests that the muttering takes a 

very long time during which the flowers wither. V. I. 
flJW§fl^rcW^ fief : &c., suggests that sppfJcSpM is as illsuited to a 
male singer as a fine flower garland round the neck of a 

lovely, passionate, *TR smooth, with due proportion in 
the variations of the tunes. *TfcTrf^f emotional with appropriate 
gestures. graceful, artistic r gJTOR. 

Construe with XRRcTR^T words of praise or eulogy, 

JRngfj i \ SRlffcTT — lying concealed, i. e., it seemed 

as if a female were singing ; his performance was so perfect that 
it appeared some female disguised as Rebhila, was singing. In 
is defined as i ^g 4 }u|K«KPlf ’ also 

qualifies W&& sweet voiced 

or it may mean ‘ soft expressions * object to WWWHEWiri, 

PWKkChli — cadence, succession of notes. 

$38— ‘ — blended in harmony 

I jttori m ^ — 

* a duly regulated rise and fall of sounds conducting the air and the 
harmony through the key or passing from the key to another in a 
pleasant manner.* 3 K high-pitched. SRjfJfcT easily or 

dexterously controlled ( from straying into a false note ). 

'with passionate enthusiasm.* Construe 7^q 

Ac. Cf, 1 sM5W*iaHI Ac/ 

Naganand I. 14 ; or ‘ g^RT: gwprff: Ac. * 

Malavika II, 8 . 3fm: a market, — with her ends 
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raised ( curved ). i ’ — elephant's tusk. 

With reference to this verse, see Introduction — Time — Analysis. 

Pages 47-48 to wash or cleanse the feet. This custon 

of washing the feet upon a person’s rttum home is in vogue even 
now. * It was equally the practice of the Greeks ; 

4 Next my girl, sprightly nymph, brings her 

napkin and lymph. 

Feet and ankles are quick in ablution ' 

( Quoted by Wilson ). 

§FF3R &c. This remark shows Charudatta’s nobility of 
mind and tender regard for his servants. sets to wash 

a poisonless serpent. Vidushaka being void of all the qualifications 
for a rightly compares himself to a a serpent merely in 

name. gp’fapt— the golden casket deposited by Vasantasena. 
PfinUR-that robs me of my sleep ( since he has to guard it very care- 
fully ). SWKRrft a public woman. Metre sqsnfcT. 

old age too, 

since the first sign of old age is the gray hair on the head. Figure 
is 3TOt. Metre hR^H^T f^TT^cIT — bulk, circumference. 

a breach or a passage in order to proceed with 
my thieving. — PrRr rWIR: — casting off his slough (if 

the v. I. is adopted )— with the reading of the text it means, 

' escaping. * He compares himself to a serpent with a worn out body 
and escaping from out of an obstacle, getting well scratched thereby 
since he too experiences the state ( has his back or sides scratched )' 
while passing through the breach. Metre. 

3W: site JRTC: *T*R m — Who am walking 

about in apprehension of the city guards, q ^ifdog o — When 
taken with it means 4 tRRT RdSRTRT obscured stars 
*1911 SJ; and in the case of it means SRFqf SUSWt 

r ^ fcKtte darkened cTRI ^ftfi m 

pupil V. L in which all things ( ) 

axe covered by thick darkness. This epithet is applicable only to* 
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‘ w\ wnom: 5 suftfa- 

conceals me from the guards. He compares the night to a kindhearted 
mother because the night protects and helps him like a fond mother 
who looks after her son, although he may be wicked and 
misbehaved. ‘ ^ 

or ‘ W §ct ^if^TT <TOI 

#f%fcf 5 Metre JjfaOTOT. — I shall 

disfigure ; make a hole. q§cT ( ?? ^ ) — which thrives when 
others are in sleep. is fa^aRT^J those who are confident or free 

from care or are off their guard 3RFPIT 3RWHT, 

51$. However, 3#T %*lsrfoK =T 

the son of Drona. ‘ jf^FTT ^gfRRTgq- 
qja^Rt ( adj. from gfa sleep- that which belonged to i, e. 

which was perpetrated in sleep ) 3TT ^ ?*T: : 

Xjcrf^T: — When all the warriors on the side of Duryodhana were 
killed, 3T3CTPTT one night saw an owl killing its enemies while these 
were fast asleep. He took a hint at this and having managed somehow 
to get an entrance into the Pandava camp, he murdered the sleeping 
warriors and the children of the Pandavas who were absent from the 
camp that night. Sharvilaka quotes this instance particularly to 
extricate himself from the charge of practising thieving, although he 
was a Brahman : for even a renowned warrior and a great Brahman, 
such as Asvatthama was, had to take resort to this method, 

Pages 49-50 q&J®: wide, yawning a breach. ^ 
construe with which may not be seen on the wall very easily; by 

others such as the policemen or by the people or 5TR3 science of 
thieving found in or in accordance with the directions 

laid down in the treatises on robbery, — how am I to 

effect a breach so that it may well suit the scientific directions and 
may not be contrary ( ) to these? 

* Meagre in masonry being corroded by saltpetre or acid water \ 

* for his 

purpose will be frustrated at the sight of a woman : for a thief ought 
to avoid women’s quarters and must not kill a woman, according to 
the several conventionalities of robbing, a mansion, ‘ fraftfe njgptf 
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\ sfrsR &c„ perhaps at the sight of a woman, a thief may lose 
his firmness of purpose, or being light in their sleep women will 
awake and raise an uproar. ^facTT — weakened. rubbish 

thrown by rats 3R3FC: ( ) that which is thrown up, 

of the sons ( i. e, devotees of ) of Skandha, the son of Shiva and the 
patron deity of robbers— I W.. the science 

of thieving, is ascribed to 4hlNl4 who was taught the science by 
god Kartikeya, — the wielder of the golden lance i, e. 

BnJTg^T — a raw or unbaked brick ( fg-TT ). &c, 

seven different shapes in which a breach can be made, qpjfo — 
fMifeRWR — one shaped like a fullblown lotus — like the 
sun, fcRcfirif — oblong ( it is a separate form of breach ). The first 
two lines quote the seven forms of breach according to 

^ Supply at the end 

of the second line ‘ these can be made by me \ having the 

shape of a the auspicious mark ( cross with ends bent round ) 

— skill in architecture. Metre f^PWTg — f^tcTT§ — 

unsuccessful. Regnaud and Bohtlingk take it to mean 'difficult.* This 
epithet anticipates and explains the in t ie fourth line ( Joumal- 

A. S. ) creations of breach, a neighbour, 

Metre ^RTfct^. 3^*. a boon-giver. People worship Kartikeya for 
the recovery of thier stolen goods. It is on this account, therefore 
that thieves try to propitiate him. STTg: — — may be 

the name like or it may mean ' whose law is divine *. 

magic ointment Besmeared. 

measuring line — tape. ( For the implements of theft, see Dasha- 
kumara Charitam II ), — useful or serviceable thing. 

RnqfcT~<U! ts&mi fastenings. a key. 

a bolt, a lock ft such as scorpions. qftRgH-^SJT^T 

serves the purpose of a tourniquet. Metre 
one more brick remains to be removed to make the breach complete 
administration of a remedy, R^tcT^f^TcFT — — 

streaming out. tpfccRTR: ^[fcff-Hemmed in by darkness. ft^KI 
reddish-brown, &c. a beautiful simile; the bright flame 

amidst the gloom of darkness all about is aptly compared to a 
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streak of gold on a black touch stone (qjq;). Metre &o 

He is very careful and cautious — a dummy, an effigy of a man made 
of straw to insert through the breach, thus furnishing a means of 
knowing whether the inmates of the house were awake or asleep;, 
if anybody is awake, the dummy would be caught and he could 
escape. May it mean ‘ a shadow of himself * ? water. 

‘ 5%% 3 JTT&ra fklfiMfo. ’ — f^isq — putting his 

back against the door. — feigning sleep, as 

opposed to — really asleep. — agitated. gpTFcft 

3cTcT is regular or at regular intervals, v. 1. 3cfcT— 

here qualifies gq — i. e. these are fast asleep, 

eye-moving, agitated. ^TT^T — — extended 
beyond the dimensions ( TOFT ) of the bed. c fif^R 

: 5 ?r The figure is 

being a true description of a man in sound sleep. Metre 
flute, qnR: — a kind of small drum. 

6 ’ Bg. I- q$lT: — Reedpipes, — out of 

faith in the grand appearance of the mansion c 
3RT#FT 5 For the use of the word 

cf, crJTtSr ^ JJSRTT Sak. qR &c. Can any treasure 

remain hidden from me, from Sharvilaka who am an expert in the 
Science of Thieving ? I can very easily ferret or find it out. 

gfr 

to ^ 5 Ryder proposes to take it as * well * 

the property belonging to me too, to Sharvilaka, is underground " 
that is ‘ I have no property * and remarks that it is merely a humo- 
rous after-thought to the proceeding sentence. This explanation, 
is. however, far from satisfactory, — ‘ sror 

( presence or absence ) — seeds that betray wealth buried 

underground srfifflN#! *jcT 

■'3U*llbW@lfe : ?W#Pdcr — expands, multiplies. 

Pages 51-52 ‘ H^cTTfipn 

**FT WlWfa* «R qm « ** 3TR^r He fell 
asleep while talking of thieves and hence dreams accordingly. 

on account of his being a weak-minded man. 
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— bathing-garment. pqiq?*! — poor like myself. 
qlKWWWI'KWT &c. — qqrqqi i. e. 3^^551^ desire — the idea is, if 
you refuse to grant my request i. e. if you do not take 
this, you would incur the sin of not fulfilling the desire of a 
Brahman or a cow %TRmRT 

qq ctq qrssr qrqqi qfacrfcr ’ ‘ 

q$?n?np qq>q.’ arqfci^qifki -not to be disregarded. 3Fjqq: qftZ: 
a moth that can extingush lamps-3Tfog qdfacT:, arfitdqtTTScqftqitft 
3TfeT-Wl$T-qnfo — I know I have. qsq&q-qSP&q 

—-Name of the moth. — w ho never accepted a gift; 

for the greatness of such a Brahmana cf c STrfi: EffifalOS % 

§qqq: i aro q golfer qrifereq gftfeq:’ srw qqfa &c. V. I. 
5TOPTf>& is better than gi^sq ( qualifying qqy ): or it can be taken as 
qqrfa *n?rw& q ft^-fiqq«pj>rc ? — Have I not &c. wi qqtft — 
ITI*Wt ftqqqifq — Shall fullil his desire. — by his 

natural heat of body cpjq — Wares, q§J*n?F j r cf note on page 19 

( Notes ). 

Pages 52-55 3TfqqftdMlV'iq-( <|Rs'm) in which one neglects one s 
manly virtues — affair arft- 

fed arqffcr ( V. I. arfdqitqqpyq — arfq^faq i. e. arefad arqfad 
this V. I. is better because it is simple, cf for similar form, 
ftqq and faqq ) q^nq. — not counted i. e. disregarded 

or neglected. Metre 3T3§^. Sqwftqjqr. standing still like a post, 
qqrfa-wjq: Supply SF&RqR-am I to be in dread of &c. 
a hawk ( 5qq: ) in holding in clutches ( ) and tearing to 
pieces ( ). qplft: &c. spq&T may mean either (I) climbing 

or (2) walking without making any sound like a cat. ggSf in 
judging. c(tq &c. like a lamp, 1 can see everything in the dark. 
$$q; a lizard — in very narrow places, i. e. I can slip through 

such places like a lizard ‘ fjfefd 

qCZtq i \ on land. qRq^f in flying about, serf $q — gqq- 
may be taken to mean fSfqqqCTR a hiding place. $dl$.i a slang 
expression, one whose hopes are frustrated . q$Sf — 
qfeflpqjT. feflfen: thrown down *gq>T bricks 

( qualifies qftj:) aW^FSiq: — — d9%T: — unworthy person 

7-8 
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such as a thief. contact. ytrfKHWm tol%5?lto CT&. 

gtolT. Metre gfadmT. sn^pg^J-WTcf: a stranger who is not likely 
to know our real state. sqNR- ! totoT-hi* art i. e. thieving; his 
vocation ^§£ 4 ! a foreigner, JT &c. for it is the penniless 

that enjoy sound sleep. 3Tcr ns forag'd. tow- 

TtRT— ^( 1 < 4 RR 15 — mansion SH^ before he entered. favf: fatigued, 
wearied. f^TJT^t-cN^t Charudatta shows here a misplaced compa- 
ssion and a mistaken sense of dignity. i. e. 3 T*lf«pq^ 

FlRt~for he too had washed his hands and feet before 
he went to bed. f^n^t-successful. <i®to 

will think light of me V. I. will suspect me 

( ‘ asra cg^nn g^nri *rcqpf 'tflfSrqd-' fat 

fee qp ft l ’ — Yajnavalkya ). or slight me StqgRqfd. 

jjepp — 55W, 3T75J^ — deny. 3?toto <% — 

a question. « 4 Wi|fd ®>qi-recompense for the deposit. BWfew- 
uninjured. STflfcr qftSRT: S 3TFft 4 * to: S 5 <toRH- 

^UWTfR^NtTKIt JRtffa ?T ft 3 ?:. $iWUdqT-on account of his pride. 

Pages 56-57 5*3R &c, t rj/? 5 ''fK l ^ld'iip 4 ^fc 1 rKrfH, ,— Mohamudgara. 
Jtcfis^ take, receive. the ^T^Ncf is observed in order to regain 

one's lost fortune. { <tq?n*T 3TW fiftOH..’ 

must be made to accept a gift i. e. I have to make a present &c. 
rfrlW fid &c. you may take this and make a present of it to a worthy 
Brahman ( meaning thereby, in this particular instance, Charudatta 
himself. ). cR 4 may mean either (I) wm fd or ( 2 ) gTfTWT «TTO«I 
The second explanation is better for she gives it over to Maitreya 
with the express purpose of relieving Charudatta of his anxiety, 
intending Charudatta to be the Brahmana whom the present is to be 
made. H] 55pkrri§5-This will happen, if Charudatta refuses to 
accept the gift ; she therefore asks $to to do all in his power to make 
him accept it. a^- frtoWltoti -such as applying to Dhuta for 
help in the matter. Snwoft-Dhuta, his own wife. «Eld 3 ^:-S(f«R: 
who has lost his wealth. or qrto following 

me in all the vicissitudes of fortune, i. e. 9 R sterling honesty 

srfar. ifir totw&at: 

through familiar confidence. UFPT confidence, trust. srfftfgtoq 
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^faJinStat ’ g9$5n-§i SIWJ-carefully closed, q^-great. Jf 3Rq 
-wfafapifo-l cannot help concealing it. 6 3FT WSfoufl- 

^wrcfafcr * qf <$*rfa 3m 3fa *<%§ 3 sresitfa. ’ 

Jivananda. Stenzler adopts V. I. ( the king* s guards or 

watchmen ) The difficulty in this line crops up because of 

the presence of 3. ?SJi 3 ‘ I do not avoid preservation * means 

* 1 should like to keep it as it is-this is exactly the reverse of what 
the speaker intends to say. Ryder proposes a bold emendation : 

iqft q'frpjfir and translates * I avoid the preservation of justice 
<5R) i. e, I am willing under the circumstances to thwart the law 
because of the abundant evil of scandal-scandal is such a dreadful 
•evil that I am justified in departing from the course of conduct which 
strict justice demands*. &c — so as to show the loftiness 

of spirit ( ) of a noble-minded person ( ) i. e. 
proudly and magnanimously — adv. modifying ( 3TfiNld<=^). Sjfe 
mourning allutions. 


ACT IV. 

[ Sharvilaka comes to Vasantasena* s house to buy Madanika’s 
freedom. Vasantasena overhears the facts concerning the theft of her 
gem-casket from Charudatta s house, but accepts the casket, and 
gives Madanika her freedom. As Sharvilaka leaves the house, he 
hears that his friend Aryaka, who had been imprisoned by the king, 
has escaped and is being pursued. Sharvilaka departs to help him. 
Maitreya comes from Charudatta with the pearl-necklace, to repay 
Vasantasena for the gem-casket. She accepts the necklace also, as 
giving her an excuse for a visit to Charudatta-R, ] 

Pages 58-59. few: a picture ( lit, picture-board ). %5T3fl3T- 
^fftW-courtesy ( 31 ) of the courtezans. 

1 * Amara. ^^^f^TJ-feigning politeness. 3F33T 

WRIT \ 3N*wfacTt &c- 1 am anxious not 

to expose myself to the ridicule of my friends ( because of having 
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been attached to a lover not worthy of her in point of wealth ): or 
may refer to — I don’t wish to give you an occasion to 

laugh at me for my over-eagerne9s to meet my lover ( 3fTT^ff 

?A ). ^wraRl^fqr:.. M — Madanika 

means to say : I think the picture is faithful to the original because 
your eye and heart are intent on it (i. e, because Vasantasena herself 
seems to be conscious of the faithfulness of the picture ). Wilson 
translates * when ( qcT: ) your eyes and thoughts are intent but on 
one object, it is very unnecessary to inquire the cause’. The next 
sentence contains Vasantasena’s answer. With the former expla- 
nation Vasantasena’s answer refers only to the drawing ; 


but in her remark &c. gives a different turn 

to the conversation and as this remark follows Vasantasena’s reply 
fpfftff HT^TcfT it seems Madanika understands that Vasanta- 
sena refers the whole conversation to her love for a poor man* 
^t^RAfvT &c. Vasantasena’s companions will follow the bent of her 
mind ( even if she were disposed to love a poor man ). 

Veiled. the value of which is ten thousand Suvamas 

i. e. Mohors. The last word undergoes and the meaning is deter- 
mined by the i epuffaq:- ^ gif 5 Amara. 

carriage ( ). V. I. in place of ^T^is better-guards. 

sRjfprtn 5 ^ — 


casting the guilt of censure on the night: people do not find fault 
with the man who commits evil deeds during the night because they 
do not know him: therefore they satisfy themselves by censuring 
the night ‘q£ — the whole means Astf^RT. 

&c. without being overpowered either by sleep or by the guards. 


ajqi — the night : the moon, as well as the thief, thrives during the 
night: but both fall pale at the’.close of the night and the rise of the 
sun. Metre RftcFTA: walking with a quickened pace. V. I. 

“ qualifies W? suspects ‘ q&8ct SRtSq *T| ^TIcWRt. 

3 5rt%rT: apprehensive of ' Thus conscience does make cowards 
of us all * Hamlet. — The last line is an instance of the figure 
Metre ^ &c the foebidsa 

thief to enter such a house; it was unlucky for a thief to see a 
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woman during his expedition — ?nf)RT$r where a woman was the only 
head. 


Pages 60-63 JOTfcT^—the police force. pillar of the house, 

tffcr. &c. wwrpBwn RrarTqrcfa 

£ — I turned the night into the day i. e. acted as 
freely and fearlessly as during the day. Metre fRoft. — 

a fan of palm leaf. firtTW^T 

surpassing, cf. &c. Malvika 

III. 5. fig, Metre ^qcfUTT. to free her from slavery 

— a female slave. Sharvilaka wished to free her from her 
slavery by paying a large sum to the avaricious mother of Vasant* 
sena, and tp make her his lawful wife. T%f%^ — a question, ‘a 

solitary place.’ *T3TO-a window ( lit. bull s eye ) 6 or 

*ti3t srarft fcwft qr$n% cqr*g#cT ? nfe to 

if 1 had my own way, if my will prevails. 35^RT~4N IJ 1I — 

Capable of rousing horror in the mind of others. 

Is your character yet without a stain ? Have you still a character to 
maintain ? Contrary to morals; any thing very bad’. RfrSRW 

wealth — the property of a Brahmana. Collected, 

fostermother, an ayah. The stealing of fasRt is a great sin — 
l \\ Manu 


VIII. 389. The first three lines constituting a poetical cause of the 
last line, the figure is Metre 5TT^f^$!%cT. JT^Fnf^ — 

qR^FT SfcT qprat— as if made to 9uit your body. 3TIT^FI5T : — 

3T£T^Rr^: —So as not to be seen by others. In Bhasa’s 
we read which means 4 which is not to be disclosed* 

3R: i. e, Vasantasena. c SffcRg^T 5 it is impossible 

that a 5R3JT who never remains confined in the fourwalls of the 
house, should ever wear ornaments that could not be seen by 
others: a^Rqjand 3Tqq>T5T 3?$5q>RqTFT are both incompatible with 
each other. STCrllft qfcRfjft or nf^Tlf^T 

wan: fear ( jfcrRRT ) freedom frbm 

slavery. fSfq — Sharvilaka’ s jealousy was all roused at this word 
of Madanika. He^rli: ?R[RTO: ( well behaved, virtuous ) <J$- 

5W! ( ancestors ) trflJR, *R?*l &c. although cupid may 
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have killed all virtues in me, I still retain my pride ( HR Wlfa ) 
adv. Significantly, $$ &c. just as large trees bearing fruit, 

come to be void of fruit, when eaten of by birds, so also rich 
youth ( f 5TJHT: ) possessing large property ( 33R ), come to be 
reduced to poverty when they are preyed upon by harlots. c H$T- 
foHcT, f% $fcT; ’ the figure is 

3Hg 3 3ggft33 3T333 3# totally. 33^33: — love is fed or 

fostered by fond attachment just as fire is fed by fuel ( $?33 ). The 
figure is 31333 33-W!% ( in. 3. 10. ) 

m g sfcT f^!3: ’ cf 4 iR3T3T HR33I cH 3&333%%3T 

3nftft33 3f33Tfa In both these verses 

the figure is metaphor — is represented as fruit, are 

represented as large trees and the courtezans are the birds that 
peck at and eat off the fruit. So also is the flame; 333: 
is represented as fire and SFR* as $?33. 

33r3=3*53H3l£T crooked and unsteady creepings of female snakes. 
Translation — f33T &c ‘ For riches and women make crooked and 
unsteady shifts like a female snake (3. 12 ). 33: &c~One 

should not love women; for women only dishonour &c. [ Make 

these additions in the translation of 12 and 13 on page 47 Trans ]. 
f«K3i3T3T: — void of love. ftVJKRpcT — make others confide in them 
jgH31: — ( f ) a great flowered jasmine growing in a cemetery. Here 
is a slight illogicality of §H3P a singular noun being compared with 
oRHi: a noun in the plural. Again in the next verse | %R : are 
compared to a cfp^t a wave & 3^313^312 nouns in the Singular. 
gg$W. — There is a fun upon the word 33: which means (1) red 
colour in the case of the 3W^TT, and (2) love, in the case of 
terc:. 53 : 3*3: 33 3lft: 31: 53131: red lac or sap of certain 

trees ( formerly used by women to dye certain parts of their body* 
particularly the soles of the feet ). cf for 14 and 15. * $3*3 

sit I arfiR foreF&aj vffa qnssqma: ’ n ‘ Bfi i ftiPct 

SRTTOC.<% SIW flpsnsn ? ’ II ‘ also ^ ft u flgq 

gn«mr Pm? 5 # il ’ — they pour the 

effusion of their bloom ; effusion of delight ; or sprinkling of wine 
from the mouth; or conceitedly sport with one jivsnand. 
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PAGES 64-67. q 'pfalir &c. cf ‘ ^mr#r ’ Jrifafc 

sown ; scattered about, 35F3H<3f: bom in a brothel. 3m R — 
S5JRTR Q«r «T 3fffa ^Rlf^lTft—Here thou ceasest to live. 
3 RW 4 *flN*>:~One who talks mere nonsense. 3T5R5 the end of his 
garment. 3RTVppft% & c . ‘ ^*T IW SfJRRn 

«WP^ ffcWFT: ’ q%: f^ni^T-has been deprived of leaves. He 
thinks that in thus stealing the casket which belonged to 
Vasantasena & thus harming her, he has acted like a man who 
plucks off with his own hands the leaves of the self-same tree under 
which he had taken shelter, being distressed by the scorching sun. 
The fig. is anregrnrewT ‘ am amifoiGrasiparar: 

[ fephffrra &C. * &c ' Sak. ] Jlfafimfcm-return. 

=gqn^&c. you need not fear a prosecution at Charudattas hand, 
just as no heat can possibly be expected from the moon. 

&c. i. e. don’t praise before me his merits ( of = qF§3jrT ); 

here connects the sentence with the first line and thus 
we can take it as ^ v. 1. ^ is a good reading. * Read 

fife 3 • ifH^fit^-impolitic. &c Sarvilaka compares 

his mind that is clouded by his wickedness and has lost its ingenuity, 
to a night in absence of the moon. temple of Cupid that was 

in the garden of Vasantasena. Vasantasena has been all the while sit- 
ting in her garden, fcf^q-because Vasantasena knows the significance 
of ^ ? for she had overheard all the 

conversation between and ^filcTT &c. 

* Vasantasena means that there is as much truth in her giving 
to Sharvilaka on Charudatta s requisition, as in his bringing the 
ornaments as Charudatta s messenger’ (P.) rich wealthy 

‘ jvq im qMl^RTT ’-3TW Sf*: the moon 

( a star+qr ) the lord of the stars or constellations# Cf i 

fam W* ft5RT^: gfo r tfc qqRlfo * I 3"^ 

?Wf *WT II Sudhashitaratnabhandara: SR^ot— 

a two-wheeled car drawn by oxen and enclosed with curtains. 
gdi*rfW ~Look at me well this custom that was intended to ensure 
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one’s not being forgotten, came to be mode of affectionate farewell. 
3^-l%3T5I%%3T nfamsfo ’-Jv. 33 313: refers to 

Vasantasena. 3F33 &c because 33^3?! was now a married 
woman and the wife of a Brahmana and as such superior in status to 
a courtezan, 3fej3f®3*3 the veil in the form of the title of a 

bride i. e. honour and dignity of wifehood v. 1. 

3*$3T«3: 3T3g°cR =3. *jf|3: — the chief of the police; governor. It 
cannot be taken to mean the brother-in-law of the King, for 
Samsthanaka nowhere appears as a government officer, giving 
sensible orders in Sanskrit. (%5I^3r3^3^R3^3 35T-by the King 
who apprehended danger out of his belief in the saying of the 
soothsayer, sfa; Hamlet or station of herdsmen. sqSf^Tf-watchful. 
3*jtf<T— now, in these times of trouble and disturbances. fJj3?pg?i? 
35: I &c. He hesitates about the course to follow since he 

cannot neglect a friend in trouble, nor can he disregard the wife he 
has just married. 4 3J3 S3 =3T#?<3 3^3 

33>2ft?33: ? *33 33 &c. Madanika, sees clearly her position : she 

cannot return to Vasantasena as she is a married lady now, if her 
husband leaves her thus abruptly: whom is she to go in that case ? 

‘ 3 3T 331*331. ’ 

Pages 68-69. dwelling. Dr. Ryder remarks, ‘This is the 

only indication in the play that Sharvilaka is the son of Rebhila. 

either of Sharvilaka and Aryaka or of the King 
Palaka, who are jealous of him ‘ 35: 33FTf <33. ^^3- ’ <3^ 

rogues, cunning fellows, such as himself or who has already 
said ‘ ^33g^fcf \ 3^: Distinction 4 3^ fc flr fegft l ft 

33?f 3 '3%53Tfa -shall rouse to action against; shall 

excite their anger against. 3 ^ 3 * 3 ^ 1313 : &c, ^3333 or 3*3 is a 

celebrated character. He was grandson of SRTpffo, son of 513^53, 
the grandson of 3?33. 3^3 was named ^333 from being educated 

on the Eastern or ^33 mountain by the sage 333$? When arrived, 
at maturity, he was decoyed into captivity by 5 3Sg%3 the King of 
Ujjain. He was liberated by means of a clever intrigue by his 
minister 4t3^r33, and in his escape he carried off 31333x3, the 
daughter of • The adventures of Vatsa are recorded in the; 
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of and in the of tpiTSq, an extinct work in the 

dialect ‘which survives in HjffiR’s translation named 7*d<9Rrtl|<K 
cf. ’ Megh I. 30, Metre 

3nf^rRtW%:-3TTlt^I ?«IT^rtT SflOTfa 5PPT *R h-‘ 

5T WRflrgC^#: — who have raised imaginary 
apprehensions of their own. violently ; quickly. Metre 

gfacrmr. *rp% Rahu was one of the Asuras who at the 
churning of the ocean crept amongst the gods and stole a draught 
of the 3pjcT. The intruder was detected by the sun and the moon, 
who pointing him out to Vishnu, that deity decapitated the demon . 
hence his immortality and the enmity of the planets. W ; 

— a bastard ( the characteristics of a bastard are given in verse 
28 ) — Vasantasena wants to show every mark of respect ; hence 
the escort. &c. — the car belonged to Kubera ; 

but Ravana took it from him by force of his might that was the 
result of his penances. He compares himself to Ravana, for the 
latter was conveyed in the aerial car in company of his ministers and 
queens and all retinue ; too is being conveyed by a retinue 
consisting of men and women and ) and fancies 

Vasantssena’s mansion to be like the Pushpaka car itself. V. 1. 

means 4 by a number of courtezans ;* some explain it as 

4 tot# stgrf^T m JT^nCf 

3 Dr. Ryder sees a pun on jjsqsp and translates. ‘ 1 travel 
with another sort of blossom ( — Blossom ) — a woman of the 

town. * From the pompous language of Vidushaka s descriptions it 
seems that the passages are an intentional travesty or these are 
interpolated from the pen of another author. All the compounds in 
the Gen, such as qualify qsRSTCR. UTf% swept 

jRdN&W green cowdung or turmeric. &c., the 

portal being lofty, it seems to raise its head as if to peep into the 
vaults of the sky. swinging in the air — dsPWft* q=RT- 

arasfajfcr srcr wrp arpRtar 

JR$R (*QS, ). I#*FT Jasmine— ^PT- 

( garland or festpon ) gpSfrcTW. v. 1. WlfjR — creating the 
doubt. an arch of ivory. saffloweror saffron 
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‘ <3<RPi: colour v. I. precious rowel, 

'swsflw gracefully fluttering. All the compounds in the instrumental 
qualify fa#T. f^i-a mass, an array. gfaraROT ( ) 

«r4) cT bases <RT ftfejffT JRR*$355?1 %: 3TfiK[JUWTl4 *FFT- 
OgftMKi: *&IT: <S3f3t ( ^ ). 

snr: ftRR thickly *R*T- 

diamond. because of it being inaccessible to such, 

an indifferent man. SRiR: a court in a house. We learn 
Vasantasena s house has eight such courts. Wilson remarks* * The 
interior of the houses at Pompeii conveys some idea of an Indian 
house, which like them is a set of chambers, of one or two stories* 
surrounding a central unroofed square. The several entrances 
were in representation left, we may presume, to the 
imagination of the audience \ — Similar in lustre to 

9RT cTT: SJTflreqrfiq: ( gjfe ) is the same as in 

Marathi. steps, %frR! ) a learned Brahman. 

‘spirt aipift %*r: we^ri^ 3^%’ 

the doorkeeper. a species of good rice gqy— mortar; 

the rice sprinkled with curdled milk looks like mortar in colour 

( m>Um ). 

Pages 70-73 green grass the husks of grain «fRc5 

mouthful. sp-Rrfi anointed. a buffalo. — whose fight 

or pugilistic encounter is over; or, who is just taken away from it, 
dressing of the hair, q^iR: a thief c q * 

a stable 5TWfg*T: a monkey Monkeys are kept in stable as a 
sort of scapegoats apparently : compare the proverb ' the misfortune, 
of the stable on the head of the monkey ; also cT*TT 

i wijnrcrcrre ^ ll ( «iNI»kirr ). 

— t boiled rice. Read elephant-keeper. 

a low gambling table- tqpfrHqfftfl or qRFJiHT 3rqRHRaT#4 own- 
possessed of its own dice, made out of gems, v, 1. 

or chessmen, pieces at chess. 

clever at bringing about union or discord in love affairs^g^JR-paint. 
3RWRT *cf JT«5lt cf. wfitfR *J3»0 

Megh ii,‘ <TR^TJ— The notion is that the stare are individu- 
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als raised to that honour for a time proportioned to the sum of their 
merits; this being exhausted, they descend to the earth often visibly, 
as in the case of shooting stars * W. cf. gftnf to Pci 9 

Bg. Gita IX. 21. 6 *ri TTcTHm’ Megh. 

— cymballs made of bell-metal, fifcd humming. qilfiRfa &c, 
( 9 Rag, viii, 41 a nail ( finger nail ). 

3FFari**TcT suspended ( by a string 5RTT ). water pitcher. 

STT^-^sC^fcT rises. Read, ^rf^T: plentiful 

breathing out. a tattered or worn out garment. flesh, 

the butcher s boy * 

5?ST cPFI 03 \ cook, a kind 

of cake, ( 3T3 ) excellent; rich. 3#J f^T^f-can I expect 

anybody here to invite me to wash my feet and sit down to the 
sumptuous dinner ? 3TR*1cT. PTCdJ: — intent on. 

3g^qi: unnamable in point of merits. —architectural arches 

( — set with sapphires. 

lafis lazuli 5131*5 coral qj^cR name of a gem, q*KR ruby. *R353 
emerald, *113^3 gold, $\i patiently. 5TFT: a whet stone. J^WRcRi: 
spread out saffron. SRcf is being shaken. 3jRf33»<3>T — Wine-cup 
grfii: left to themselves^^RT€t~an aviary, bird-cote., SRfi boiled 
rice, gj RT hymns of the Vedas; also, wise saying. The ground of 
comparison here is d? <<.<c3 ; the Brahman as well as the 

parrot being fed with boiled rice mixed with curdled milk. OTWJRT- 
JOBfl^RRlT — wielding undue influence ‘ sft*§®3IRft3 %5Rftc!T 

’ Mudra iii. ^RJRRfcf chatters. the I^ina^ .talking 

bird. a procuress, <RTjgf the cuckoo, whose eggs are 

said to be Hatched by others i. e.. crows 6 

q^cR OfafPcT ’ Sak, v. a peg. am: a quail. 

qsfl^[55 a partrige. fagqfcT fans. eunuchs; v. si. fg^Tgi:. SRTRPT- 

e^TOficT — has occupied every comer with collections of birds; or 
has made a name ^f^lrfcfgRH^d, qSSTRRqjIflf *f: wrapped in *a silken 
upper garment. 3RTfl?h with awkward movements of the body. 

Pages 74-75, 31 cTT^-not so i. e. his position is not to be 
envied, as he has expressed in &c. 4 The metre is. 

sWFll and it falls into five qfRJs; the scheme of which is 12. 17; 13* 
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14, 15. Now if we disregard the fifth qR and apply the rule 

) or sn ( frRSlIW i. 9 ), we 

obtain the scheme 12, 18; 12, 14, which makes a pretty fair \ 
Dr. Ryder thinks that was originally a gloss: 

for they are merely an explanation of the comparison 
of Vasantasena s brother with a graveyard Chamfaka ( 

SfTcT: =qpqq;: ) and quotes vi. 20 as an interesting parallel where 
after his Prakrit speech adds in Sanskrit ( not in this text ) 

f% 1 <?q W 3^ilHK«S5 a garment or 

mantle embroidered with flowers. v. 1. g>£5SIRRq> F«|«Hf>ui: oily, 
greasy qRS dirty-old witch ( ;g71%' J ft &c. ) fo’iRi 5*%^ 1 believe she 
was first brought in or entered like a big idol of ( in a temple 

with a narrow door ) and then the entrance ( door ) was built in 
this house. — quartan ague. Here fi?R is very humorous. 

OT^IR: courtesy v. 1. favour. ?£3T *• e -» having a swollen 

and fat belly like the old lady. R3T for then alone he can be 

of use to others. a kind of mead from boiled cane-juice, 

fermented liquor 3TRR mead from unboiled cane juice, qqffifai 
satiety, v. 1., subsistence; festivity. ^Rqfsnfa vessels 1%.,. 

for he supposes that such enormous wealth cannot be posse- 
ssed by any except in trade ’ He is very humorous. c 

5 ^rgfrTRT with a variety of contents. 

U3RR — in one and the same place. fqpfgq the celestial abode of 
the gods qfNfc: a section- ‘ JTi ITCHT fcf: 

Megh. I. f§HJRcn^T: J"?- 

full of Howers uniformly blossomed v. 1. 

( IRcTR: — focTK' ) close to one another; 

leaving no space between, qg^t^q silken swing yellow 

jasmine &c-, are the names of different flowers. 

— here, morning twilight. 3?#^: here 
^rRJOlqj: putting forth red flowers gvjs: a good warrior 
thick blood. The tree covered all over with its red flowers is 
fancied to be a warrior wearing bloodmarks in the thick of fight. 
[ It seems that the whole of the description of the eight courts 
the answers of the pages and a part of the description of the 
garden as well as M&itreya’s vulgar jokes at the expense of Vasaft- 



tasena’s brother and mother are interpolated. Vasantasena’s 
mother appears to be a respectable lady, and is in a condition to 
appear personally in the court. ] 


Pages76~77. Vasantasena spj eaks in Sa nskrit ap d 

thus ind icates her literal a cc o rnplish m e n t‘ *4 1 d H R — 



*gi*Hreicr^ 1 1 ’ — *R3T. She also means thus to show/ 

respect tothe Brahmana companion of 

cnsilRI*k’. &c.. xTI^tI is represented by metaphor to be a f 

for as in the case of the tree, his merits are the outspreading foliage, 
his modesty are the boughs, his honour ( or even ‘ confidence * of 
others ) is the foot from which the tree derives its strength and his 
magnanimity ( JT^jfpT **5^^ ) is the flowers that 

spread their fragrance far and wide. a question ; do these, 

yet resort to him even when all his wealth is gone or have th&y 
flown off or forsaken him now. like birds that no longer seek a 
tree destitute of leaves or fruit ? The figure is c 3TW- 


aiisSr sjm gwsFisT ftwrensn &c.* Bg. XV. 2. an 

what else ? Yes, it is as you say. 3TTSR1% 

a spy of the king, a king’s emissary. &c. The maid 

congratulates Vasantasena upon the good news of Charudattas 
having turned a gambler, for it is such persons that are attached to 


courtezans ‘ HIHfon ^ 

&c. because Vasantasena knew it from the talk of Sharvilaka and 
Madanika — As soon as the conversation becomes familiar, 
Vasantasena reverts to Prakrit, out of pride or 

greatness of heart ‘ ’ 3TW % 31^ for these orna- 

ments themselves will furnish an occasion for a visit to 
him. ‘ sre ^ sfa *jpt: w & c . 

How is it that &c : she wonders how Charudatta could produce, even 
in his utter poverty, such an invaluable necklace. Charudatta is 
represented by metaphor to be a mango tree and the necklace, the 
drops of honey. fr^-She laughed because she 

knew that Charudatta’s message regarding himself was all false ; 
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he had not lost it in gambling but was robbed of it by a thief viz. 
and she winked at her friend at the words of Maitreya ft 
‘ which suggest a wish on his part that 
she should politely refuse to accept it. ‘ 
f^tcWR: sril Stftjj &c. Jivanand remarks ‘ a^T f| 

aafe, cna sgai frai aafrr, a^f sparks q^t 

cWiaftaift ’ USR^-*TCRR-company. Storm; 

rainy day. Read JR3 faw &c. rain. <|3)dflftg%Tr since 

my heart is eager to meet my lover. 

[ Vasantasena comes to know that =315^ has lost the casket of 
gems ; the casket however, reaches the hands of Vasantasena and 
she bestows Madanika upon comes from to 

Vasantasena with Dhuta s necklace as a substitute for the lost casket 
and here the act closes. The act, therefore, is the logical conclusion 
of the third act. Again, it introduces the next act, since has 

accepted the and can now safely pay him a visit It also 

helps the main action. * Vasantasenas love for the central of 

the play is deepened by the sense of honour he displays. * Here 
also we have the further development of the underplot. STpfcfi 
is imprisoned by and has set himself earnestly to 

release him. ] 


ACT V. THE STORM 

[Charudatta appears in the garden of his house. Here he receives 
a servant of who announces that Vasantasena is on her 

way to visit him. Vasantasena then appears in the street with the 
courtier ; the two describe alternately the violence and beauty of the 
storm which has suddenly arisen. Vasantasena dismisses the 
courtier, enters the garden, and explains to how she has again 

come into possession of the gemcasket ; meanwhile, the storm has so 
increased in violence that she is compelled to spend night at Charu- 
datta’a house — R. ] 
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Page 78. love-lom. » impending <3^<s(V* with 

their tails raised up (high) in joy. ‘ — 

tufted peacock ‘ ^ VRpT ^ 

discarded, slighted. fSpngf^T: - desirous of departing ( for the manasa 
lake, according to the convention of the poets ). cT^^T ^ 

S3 

SHSfrFT: Megh* I. II ; also JTRS sfaft I ^TRcT 3^. 

w: 9 Megh II. 34. writ fills ( blocks ). ‘ ^ c5t% SRfa 
g^l^^ l f l r T 5 Megh I. 3. also im fo&T- 

H3FTSI 5T ^5Rfcf I qf^rrapiTn: ^cT TOl^l 

Ghatakharpara. *R5T%: — 

— of whom the flocks of cranes form the conch that he wears in 
his hand. l is like the of a dark hue, wrapped in yellow gar- 
ment and holds a conch in his hand, &c. this refers to the 
Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, when he asked of Bali as much land 
as his three strides could cover ; when the request was granted, 
the dwarf assumed a gigantic form and his two 9teps covered 
the earth and the heavens : the third was placed on the head 
of Bali, who was sent down to the nether regions to rule, 
Vishnu undertaking to guard his gates below, fcpggor — string 
of lightnings. 3TRTO3R 3RTT: fringes of the robe of ( constituted by ) 
heaven. The fig. is 3FRT based upon in *23 ) 

united together c SRTfaRTRT ’ flying about in the sky. 

disorderly. 9hoal of fishes. or 

painting, ‘ q^KIon ZgfaWFKfttffa 

A'HW’HR f^r — lofty. The instrumentals in the 

first two lines are in apposition to which itself is instr. 

to Sigflch. ^W^^ l-His face was dark on account of his 
blindness: so was the sky on account of the clouds and owing to the 
absence of the sun or the moon, v. 1. like his army, because 

during its march, the army spread out darkness by clouds of dust. 
4 w* $!% fcnmft:. If to is taken to mean * king- 

dom \ the simlitude between it and the dark sky consists of the dark 
ways of and the dare clouds in the sky. gtffa^r qf — qj hem 

is same as ‘ qftpft ’ Meg. II. 20. «t*n 3TRR 

*TcT: ( journey ), ( from v^to sound) 
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is silent ( devoid of sound ). mi have to pass thier 

days in obscurity; the swans are no longer to be seen as they have 
repaired to the lake; played at dice with and 

staked his kingdom with certain stipulations. The latter won and 
the former, according to the stipulations agreed to, had to remain 
in exile in forests for twelve years and to live incognito for a year 
more; and failing that, he was to forfeit the kingdom altogether. 
SRIc^from the forest in which they passed 12 years: 

Pages 79-84. f^rfq ( ^RTT ) without any ceremony. In 
some books we read ?T fJcTT 

( such as 4 when was it lost in gambling, with whom &c, ) 

3Z^cfT, a cup. 3^: a bulbous root. JTRflflRW a village 

gathering. or WJ^BRrfraught with: many 

sins or evils. qip?T a shoe a little pebble. PThe ffiqRRTs (td ^e. 

writer cei ste proc eeding from a fath er^ndjggf mother/ — Sarma) 

were proverbial for their ^spirit of extortion and their treacherous 
disposition, in his scathingly satirises them; also in his 

he writes^^ja^S??^- 

ggrti ipr . 5 cf also ‘ ? I 

5 Parasari fancifully derives the 
word;— ^jHSTaken from (crow) whose excessive greed is found 

in thejCayastha^s| ^JZt a rogue.pr,^chejLt^gT _ 3$^ 3 '3rpF%-R 

are not “bom i, e, a courtezan, an elephant &c. make it 
impossible for anything, even a rascal, to flouirsh, v. 1 5f qrfift 
W W 5 — do not remain; some explain <pjp as %3r. 

and take it as an interrogative statement 3 3T3% ft>3. ? 31% 2 *113% 

C3 ?3$s. wrarcin. 

|3®cI3T — owing to loss of energy, cf * 31313 
3%*3i; I 3R3t3333»3Ri 3i3T 53 II ’ 33T-13M. *33131: 

propensities, dispositions 3 33513 ! &c, — he immediately corrects 
himself after saying 3351% 31% 33'* i, e. Vasantasena, for he has 
come to know her heart by this time 33 — ‘ I 3 JPWt 

3T%tpft3: ?% 313s 33% 3I3S- ^cf* ‘ 3IW 3131 3%J or * 3T3S 
33% 33«l13t 3l%I^F® %3«% f 3% 3ft3333>l3t: W53 1%R 3P% 
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Ramayana, Dr. Ryder remarks, ‘ the Vidushaka makes use of his 
third homely prose proverbs in this scene. This is one of the touches 
which make a living character, very different from the stock Vidu- 
shaka/ Read srf^T. f^fcT--3TT^fa^T gets drenched or wetted, 
cWlfcT — touches my body. having seven strings 

Jr what is gtf* or in point of 

singing as compared to me ? a Gandharva with a horse’s head 
who excelled in singing, while one of the mind-born sons of 

Brahman excelled in playing on the lute. Here 

points to a iffcTFRT. gesticulating entrance. Read 

JTRTC enclosure, fence. — wood apple. STROTTOfT^Ef- 

ftw — (smw q ¥^ft — roof or 

terrace of the pleasure -house. &c., Charudalta tenderly 

sympathises with the pigeon, a lover in company of his beloved. 
This little Scene is imitated by Harsha in the Ratnavali, act II, 6. 
We should have welcomed a ^ after &c. g;gR«f> may 

either mean ‘an old miser* or ‘ an old beggar, the miser sighs during a 
famine, because of general poverty, and a beggar sighs because of 
fatigue after wandering about for alms without success. ^ also 
means ‘ a stork *. &c. 

a festival in honour of Indra 

desirous ( qualifying understood from qJT^T- 

515^ ). Prof. Paranjpe writes, 1 The festival 

probably disappeared with the old Indian kingdoms. The 
and the «Ffo*q>T3^F j r describe the A tall tree was 

felled in the forests and solemnly brought to the city and a pole 
made out of it. It was called the Indra. On the 12th of SflSFP? 
it was again privately removed to a forest. This was meant to 
propitiate Indra. ' A crow is, according to the mythology of the 
Puranas, the son of Indra viz. Jayanta that came to Rama to test 
him in the form of a crow. He receives a share in every Sacrifice^ 
Some take to mean ‘ a dog * desirous of the Indra 

festival. The festival may refer to an account in the JTfPWT- 
King Vasu gave up the use of arms and devoted * himself to the 
practices of the most severe austerities: Indra and other gods 

9-10 
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approached him and propitiated him. Indra gave him a celestial car 
and a triumphal garland ; he also gave him a bamboo pole for 
protecting the honest and the peaceful. The king planted it on the 
ground for the purpose of worshipping the giver thereof i. e.» 
Indra. From that time all kings plant a pole for the celebration of 
Indra s worship. &c. I shall vanquish you i. e., solve 

your riddle ( 5IW ) — 4 cTT^, %^-first 

guess it, man, then you may do as you like. gftf&cTT — 

Blossom. — Maitreya puts his answer together 

and the wit lies in punning and blundering on transpose or 

turn around, and, qf^ foot or an inflected word. The very term 
might be suspected of etemological affinity to the English “ Pun ”» 
being the Prakit form of 5 W. a creditor: a 

mistress is in a way, a lover's creditor ; — a house qfe 

&c. Vidushaka puns upon the two senses of the word — 
(1) a house (2) a door. SIcIR^Tfe-deceivest. a woman 

who goes to meet her lover or keep an appointment made by him 

* r I II 3*3- 

— Splendidly dressed, f^rf%^S^RTT 3 I 3T^R- 

Fn^nr^R^: II s. D. 3, 113, and 115. others proceed 
differently/ ‘ W&U *TT^[ 3TC^T#fcTT fSKSfrfJf- 

i 

yfc II 

Pages 85-86. ST^rr — Lakshmi ( ) is always painted with a 

lotus in her hand or as taking her stand on a lotus. 
because her beauty is so charming and attractive that all youths are 
after her leaving all well-bom females, jgj? all youths run towards her 
and hover about her like *OT^s towards a flower, attracted by its sweet 
fragrance. in passion’s hour oSSfl (j$*5- 

) bashfulness ^TT: ( one who finds pleasure in or likes) 

; we can also take it as 
which would give quite an opposite sense, i. e. SRI5¥ff 
bold, being a courtezan unlike a the first meaning is, 

however better. If we split it as it gives 

as two epithets, the first in that case to be taken as a 
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compound. &c., *3T — delightful or i* T% 

fiRsrdt fi& 133 ^faster or 

being represented as §J3, the lovers are the qfijqs that crowd 
in a %3. P. takes it as on the dancing platform 

( **T ), the one abode of delight ( ); ftiftl STgJffiT 

followed by crowds of lovers and travellers ; and adds 4 travellers 
of ancient times used to be very much given to love making and 
forgetful of their wives at home. * c 

3RT:’ f^3Tt3^T^T3^Ki:-dark and 
drooping like the heart of a woman in separation; the cloud too is dark 
and drooping cf. <S$m- 

sraTSJERfcr’ Kumara Sambhava. qf&pcft: so 
called because of the eyes on peacock’ s tails, ?ftq: a tree that is covered 
with yellow ilowers, when in blossom c 

* Megh I. JT^RPJ^ looks bright and dazzling like a lamp 

^ERfRtt People of ignominous character at once turn 4«3HJts in 

order to veil their vile and mean ways, when they find the world 
very hard for them to live in, in consequence of their evil practices ; 
they thus bring the very into discredit, ffl: (1) chosen, (2) 

screened, — qff a peacock. &c., Vasantasena means 

the night is jealous of her and hence is obstructing her path. 

is used in a double sense. In reference to the night as 
a natural object, it means * whose clouds ( qi^PTO: ) are close 
together ( fSfRcRtt )’ in reference to the night as rival wife ( ^fq^O ) 
it means whose breasts ( ) are close together i. e. swelling * 

Read *l?alclftfcM£fcr standing for the sentence formed by the first two 
lines, fancied to be uttered by night that is represented as 315 ^1 * s 
sweet-heart and Vasantasena s rival*. obstinate because 

of her woman’s nature. qR*PJ$-wken taken to refer to Sfq: it 
means ‘ the mass of rays, * while in the case of the victorious king it 
means treasure ( mass ) of revenue. * ipr: q^q— 

( ) ; qq^T *q ^t: im ( ) ssjasqm R3 q*q (Siq:) 

qftiq: *Rq (W-)\ ( thundering ) q a^K : 

( qa^S a drum ) q*q ; &c., cf., 
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Rit. Sumhara II. 1. &c., The sense is; the clouds have already 

sufficiently pained the hearts of love-lorn women and they are 
yearning for the company of their beloveds; why doe9 then the ^ 
intensify their pangs and exasperate them by adding insult to injury 
with his cries that proclaim the advent of the rainy season ; The 
cry of a resembles the sound of the word & c , hence 

the fancy. Women in separation from their beloved find the pangs 
of separation unbearable in the rainy season c 

STTffa: one gone on tavels. the 

drum that sounds their doom. cf. # s ^TT^: 

tti: nf§t: fomw | 

8JWT S3R Sjfaqfo nr*IM^wfc*RT: 5 for the condition 

of a cf. ‘ frrfafr H#r ^fcBcTTfgm^C | 

an? ! *t ## % fSrqi ^ w qft II ’ 

also for cranes occurring in the rainy season, cf., j^| - 

flrc^TSST: I II 5 Megh. 

f|^feT~head dress. 3Jc5PFT ^ 

II 5 Subhashitavali 1725. an anthill. 3n<ffcR$ in 

which the Sun is entirely swallowed up i. e. obscured, V($\ 

girth, silver. The clouds pouring their 
streaming bright showers of water appear to be lifting up the earth 
( *n ) with silver chains. Stanza 22, construe >^T srpfqj^: 
( owing to the showers of rain ) ^fftTJI2rer<: goes with 

fJr^cT thus furnishing an instance of — with arrows 

made of jewels. There is a confusion of similes in this verse. 

rpq here means * fragrance that rises up after the first 

showers.’ ‘ ^ ’ ‘ & 3RT:T^T 

U'HHT ^fafcT ?fcT ’ *R?T- dark-blue. 

&c. darkening with collyrium. &c., 

qm&fc %^T: Megh I. 22; * ’ 

Rag. vii. 69 *PJ*R°rFft-the cry of a peacock. 

Pages 87-88. Stanza 24 — Here the world isdescribed as sleeping 
in a house of rain under a canopy of clouds with its mouth, the 
quarters, and its eyes, the lotuses closed ; it is also said to have lost 
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all distinction of night and day, and the darkness is being removed at 
intervals by lightning. The description is not, however, faithful ; a 
canopy cannot be outside a house but is inside it : besides 
&c., 4 furnished with... clouds in the sky, the abode of 
swelling clouds., is tautologous. * ^TPTfcT $F?T night. — 
multitude ^fRT SRqTWm WRfo 

covering ilW qualities WT^. ^$3 — ‘ 

^crt *RTT. ’ f^RTT by the fire ( of the bolt 

of Indra, the lord of the gods ( f%330Ti: ). SWRT ^ 3 fr<2' 

q^T—who has obtained wealth for the first time. 
With ^jfcT, and fcrfiftfa q^-qTR# SHcHtfrt 

accumulates sin ; or ^TR^fcT. <HlV^ ,, I ^3^ — The 

description of a rain-bow in a night scene is inappropriate, 
%s| QttfcHs preparing to fight, or threatens. to scream, 
to roar. thunder-bolt STT^rfcf reels. WZfa ^TR^T 

gets misty ( V. I. tjqRfcT -emits dense smoke ) as if it were full of 
black serpents. The dark clouds irregularly moving in the sky look 
like serpents. ^RFTfcT~ t Wi 3w 5 Megh I. 

TO^-seize, outrage and hence ‘you are \ <J^%q*RfiT~attached 

to you by love formerly ( or in former birth ). fsRft>TI%cTRT : -f£(^l 
qnf^RTRi: SRft&cTRi: ; or foq: qrrf^I *RT cPRT: — who is eagerly 
expected by her lover, or who am longing for the company of my 
lover. — &c. The construction is elliptical but easily 
intelligible \ — ‘ as ( was thy grief when ) thou didst speak falsely &c. 
Such is my grief also ; O cruel ! Let the cloud be restrained. * 
Sympathise with me in my torture, for you yourself know it, as in 
the case of Ahalya, what it is like. You then removed the 
obstacle in the way of your union with her by lying, so remove also 
mine by restraining the cloud. c q^jq SJHcTfSf^ 

SFW. ’ Tndra having fallen 

•sO 

in love with the wife of the sage iftcR, and finding her not 

to be won to his purpose, deceived her by the Amphictrionic device 
of assuming her husband s shape * — W. The sage soon coming back 
discovered the mischief and cursed them both. The absurdity of 
the myth is removed by taking to mean * night * ( ) 
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*ftcR-the moon, and sR[ the 9un. ^ — O thou who art regardless 

of others’ grief. V. I. fo^-construe it as 

(realising) Vasantasena addresses in a fault- 

finding tone the lightning for not assisting her with a steady light on her 
way : she appeals to the woman hood of the f^Jc^ as a woman, the 
must sympathise with Vasantasena in her difficulty : she says, 
she cannot blame the clould so much, for males cannot realise the 
condition of females, cf, cTTCTqRT qpfc qp*T- 

f% r *m: ?m\ fcrr 

OT^—Sudh. ; ‘ S3F3 ^ w: m\ w*- 

Sgw 5i i mi *fi 

|| q^TR— 

Indra. qqfo f^TT &c. feigned anger is essential to the enjoyment of 
real love. ‘ Spun f f^TTfir^T^fq q: qTR*T 5 and ‘ q $R\ f§R- 
SW ’ — Metre jftfcf. (qi|l)-the 

anklets whereof are soiled by ( lit to which is clung (^ff) mud (q»^) 
CJ^rr qqg-let this umbrella-bearer be entirely at 

your service now ; thus she cleverly suggests that both the 
sfrj and the may now retire. 

Pages 89-92. ^TfsroqiR (your extreme generosity) qnq price rR 
*T: *r qq fafe: or — *qq 3TR*TR? 

3T^R[ cR& ?pr ?R 

Rf^FrfcT ’ — Vita says that she might be very generous and courteous 
towards Charudatta and then in his company, she will find complete 
happiness ; or better she should sell the happiness which i 9 at her 
disposal and receive in return the company of an extremely generous- 
hearted man. “ This is an ideal traffic in love*; and thus in Vita’s- 
opinion she can achieve the highest goal of courtezan s love which 
was till then shamefully abused by receiving a price in money — 
Sfc*H**M 3T1WI ( market ). *RTV| or qRT — * 

Superciliousness. Dr. Ryder prefers v. 1. 

and translates: 4 may you have success in the 9 ale of your face, the 
price of which is courtesy’. $fcT indicates that he retired* 

alone ; the acts as the %£[ who answers Vidushaka’s- 

queries in the next scene. — -thus Vasantasena refer* 
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to the explanation offered by Charudatta of how the ornaments 
were lost. — This is said ironically. Vidushaka does not 

like that his friend should thus be branded as a or Vidu- 

shaka thinks that it was but a welcome compliment to be called a 
gamester by her for thereby she shows that she never suspects him 
of having appropriated the casket of gems and believes that it was 
really lost in gambling. '<£T &c. She is surprised to hear of a 

when the rain was pouring. Vidushaka interprets 
as qq q q Rfact. u;q qKfrqfcT — The occasion itself will 

make you bold to ask him thus. What a difference between Vasanta- 
sena and Sita ! The latter says in the Uttararamacharita c qqg 
but admits her own weakness in 

Vasantasena is conscious of her winning powers and uses them. Stanza 
37 is indeed very prosaic. enjoying the dignity of an heir — 

apparent to the throne ( and therefore being sprinkled with holy 
water ) ; only one of the sons of a king and that is the eldest enjoys 
this honour ; and hence I3q>: *qq: is rightly compared to an heir- 
apparent. RWRofRW — XT|>gq§ffjq — a P a i r of excellent garments 
the light of the moon. -simple blunt ( for qjrfirci^q 

XW q m xm 3TR mw: ). you 

are simply repeating what we had spoken before you. SfqqRTfcF- 
rivets, fastens. eq^Sf: stratagem. &c., but is it really a truth 

or is it a joke ( ? \ qq qn?JT: — why don't you admit 

me into your secrets ? vfc q &c- We find several times 

this instinctive impulse in Charudatta, of giving something as a 
present to each and every one that brings him a glad news and 
points to his noble dispositions in the days of his affluence. 
3RJJ*ftqq> &c. It appears that he has but recently been reduced to 
poverty as it does not seem to have been yet a settled fact with 
him. qq q>I*q% — Thus Vasantasena appreciates the virtues of 

Charudatta for even in his indigence he has retained his magnanimity 
and charitable propensities. ‘ S*TtTN faq# 3 flfrnfrPCTrn.’ It is 
his benevolent nature and highly elevated mind that excite her love 
and admiration for him. STlf^T: 53 — ‘ from the start’ 

ftt^qjSII^-Being incapable of counteraction. 4>l<U(9Kf: 
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‘ ?T f ffcTOR:’ Metre STOffa. 

— of those who forget themselves in the com- 
pany of their beloved seen after a long time ( or persons seen before) 
Charudatta means to say that in his excessive joy at the sight of 
Vasantasena, he forgot himself and his poverty. — 

the bath clout, mentioned in the third Act in Sarvilaka’s speech, 
and which was wrapped round the* casket of gems, 

3T$ 3T*f — TO — to put me to test ; to betray your lack of 

confidence in me. (To make light of me i. e. to form a low opinion 
about me that I would care more for my gold than for your word 
and confidence ). 

Pages 93-94. 3TTOKTO driving. — breaking out 

from or piercing through the clouds. cTO^T calamity ( here being 
observed by the clouds ). Figure — T. — the virtuous; 

very fierce — having the lustre of Baladeva s 

garments ( i. e. blue ). Balarama, the elder brother of Krishna, is 
represented as of fair complexion and as he taught both 

and vjfa the use of the mace and refused to take part in the 
war between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, Hoard, treasure, 

— unguent of Tamala leaves ground to juice. — 
continuous. anc * ^41 fad ( as qualifying ) suggest the 

feverish condition of a lover. Cf . i dRJ^ 

5^ «=fl5qUHFH: . . .g^far iraFJT ifa:’ 

Naganand I. 20. — ( 1 ) red, ( 2 ) amorous, loving. 

JTJTftft — desirous of uniting with the clouds’, Charudatta here 
indirectly hints Vasantasena to embrace him just as the lightning is 
doing in the case of the sky. The tig. is 4KM4Rl+4)&Kf3||tHH] 

( *TPT ) — thrilling with joy at her touch and passionate. For the 
simile of cf. ‘ Megh I. 25. 

Charudatta was exceedingly delighted at the touch of Vasantasena 
and consquently the hair on his body thirlled with joy and resembled 
the sprouts of a Kadamba flower. Kadamba is said to put forth buds 
at the roaring of thunder clouds. 5^— sending down cease- 
less torrents. penniless persons such -as I am. ‘^Zjj 

to aflrere&sft ^F3 *ftar: i **ra*ftr wpar tow- 
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lf*lcTT ^ ir Subhashitavali. spnft &c.;Cf. ‘cTRFJg: 

f|qi 1 e? 

foiRPT^ fsPR#«T SRR^ft ll ’-Ghatakharpara. — 

pedastal and 3F^5T~ aggregation. i. e. constructions of closely joined 
bricks — ' by which the edges of the pillar- pedastals are shaken 
( qualifies fcRiq’ )■ In other words, the awning flapping in the wind 
and rain, threatens to tear out by the roots the pillars to which it is 
fastened * — R. SpqfoR disjointed of the masonry of the 

upper floor i. e. the terrace 3RT5 ^ with a terrace disjointed at 
its extremeties. — mortar. Stanza 51 seems to be interpolated, 

for after stanza 50, what Charudatta may be expected to propose is 
and not a further description of the sky. The 
rainbow cannot be seen at night. The sky is here fancied to be 
yawning ( ) with its swollen cloudy chin ( 53 ) lightning 

— tongue and rainbow — shoulders extended high. A yawning man 
extends his arms. Figure is 3$T3fT. palm. ^TTC-shrill, highpitched 
fcfjq: a branch. low. harshly. cTM3^T~keeping time 
4 5 Metre 


ACT VI. 

The swapping of the bullock-carts* 

[ Here Vasantasena meets Charudatta’s little son, Rohasena. 
The boy is peevish because he can now have only a little clay cart 
to play with instead of fine toys. Vasantasena gives him her gems to 
buy a toy cart of gold. Charudatta* s servant drives up to take 
Vasantasena in Charudatta* s bullock-cart to the park, where she is to 
meet Charudatta; but while Vasantasena is making ready, he drives 
away to get a cushion. Then Samsthanaka s servant drives up with 
his master s cart, which Vasantasena enters by mistake. Soon after 
Charudatta’s servant returns with his cart. Then the escaped prisoner 
Aryaka appears and enters Charudatta’s cart. Two policemen come 
on the scene; they are searching for Aryaka* One of them looks 
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into the cart and discovers Aryaka, but agrees to protect 
him. This he does by deceiving and finally maltreating his com- 
panion. — R. ] 

Pages 95-100 — Vasantasena seems to be 

charmed with the name firstly because she feels that he was 

now all attached to her, for a gambler is ever associated with cour- 
tezans, and secondly because the appellation has its own pleasant 
association, for it reminds her of the recent act of -nfl^TT which 
testifies to the nobility of his mind. Have 

the carriage ready while it is night i. e. early in the morning. 

*FSPT-"She fears that she should have to go home so very 
soon £H$fcT. 5 

cRT IWT because first of all she suffered from separation 

from g&n^T^cfT won by his virtues ( and not by his gold )• 

Read the last line ( page 108 ) ( 5T^ft^T-a toy cart) 

— the play derives its name from this incident* 
Vasantasena filled this cart with her ornaments that Rohasena might 
have a golden cart for himself to play with. It was these ornaments 
that served as the positive proof of Vasantasena’ s murder by 
xTT5c£tT 3 and convinced the Judges of his guilt, who could not 
thereupon help pronouncing a capital punishment upon him* 
^fTcT. — a term of affection, ‘ my love, my child \ Read Ufa- 

sifter- ( neighbouring ) a neighbour, a rich neighbour. 

fJcTFcT has occured before in Act. Ill* page 63. go to, 

v. I. know to be construed with q STOsrfte J- 

W*9lfci —covered ( ) —because a woman is to be carried in it. 

v. I. 3?^nfet-open. SRfpspnfJ?— Decorate a carriage cushion. 

^n%^R53^fe^T~impatient of or impetuous owing to the nose-string. 
3PIJ3R3F is the slave of Sakara, while is ’s slave* 

Haughtily. &c., this is who has escaped from 

the prison. ^sWftffrT ^fe-give a turn to the wheels. a gallant 
or brave servant, V. I, ^C-charioteer- the sound of the 

rim of the wheeL ‘ IRRcTW ' Ragh I. 17. 

&c. The throbbing af the right eye in the case of females 
is supposed to forbode something evil, ajfJjfWr 
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(evil omen) qftqi*4$PqRf-We have dramatic irony here, for she does 
not see Charudatta till the worst is over. *^5^ &c. Sthavaraka at 
first felt that the carriage had received some burden and was heavy ; 
but as he was in a hurry to go in accordance with the order of his 
master and the carriage was a covered one he did not care to inspect 
it ; he satisfied himself with reasoning as in c qftSTFcRq * 

and drove on. a gatekeeper (gft ). a police- 

station ; also a military station, as there was no distinction in ancient 
India between a police and a military force. Manu says that there 
should be smaller stations for each group of two to five towns, and 
larger ones for a group of hundred towns ‘gqraqRT I jjpwfa- 

fed 3TR5RTRT $qfer?«q 9 — M, S. : 3^qf: d?- 

%?q4t: 5 ^TcT few. The soldiers here stationed had to keep 

guard or give the signal of danger : cf. Manu VIL 190 

‘ I 3% ^ II 

also Kamandaki XV. 6. also means a subdivision of 
but this sense is not meant here. “ JJJ 

5CT3TJ3> qiftq% 5 Mudra V. qi sqNT%: 

ftdd dfeqq sq^q *iq q$mq fetqT-3rftq-‘ The great ocean of 
misery and woe called ( BTq^J = ) the kings prison, or 

the great ocean of woe resulting from misery under the guise 
( Bjq<$I-fiiq 5 ) of the king’s prison \ Dr. Ryder remarks ‘ the 
slight awkwardness observable, when Sudraka attempts to form long 
compounds, serves to help our appreciation of Bhavabhuti s exquisite 
skill in handling them. * Imprisonment was, it appears, a form of 
slow but certain death in those days, or, Aryaka, may mean escaped 
from imprisonment under the guise of which he was going to be 
killed by the king ’ chain tied to one of his 

feet. ‘ q%qqi: 5Tcftq%’ — Metre XT|fe*ft. — the loc. 

for the dative (e. g. feffo q% <t|q*q^kK: 

Uttar 1. 3. ) — for the purpose of killing me. 

Page 101-103. Sfpqife good fortune, such as accession to a 
throne. — Super human power, ipcqt Jjq:; &c, the last two lines of 

this verse are difficult ; the difficulty lies partly in sequence of thought, 
partly in the word ?T*q which means ‘approachable* i. e., either 
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‘capable of being pacified or, ‘capable of being attacked’ Again it 
can be taken as SRTRf &c, Then who is — P&laka, 
or Fate or Aryalca ? As it is, the line can be explained a9 5 % *TR: 

a king commands the homage of all 
TOTf PTfcTSR^ ^ ^ TOSffa — what hostility can 

1 have against such a powerful king ? He ought not to have enter- 
tained any apprehensions of such a feeble man as I am and put me 
in gaol should have allowed fate to 

have its own way and ought not to have molested me without 
purpose. Dr. Ryder suggests a sense which is ingenious but is 
irrelevant to Aryaka’s speech that follows : — ‘ Even success ( in 
attaining the throne ) cannot be avoided : a king ( i. e. I myself 
destined to become king ) must be appeased ( 3TR: ); for who can 
fight with him who is powerful ? ” That is, he ( king ) cannot 
prevent my becoming king for fate wills it : he had better make 
terms, for I am potentially more powerful than he — This sense 
brings out the sense of Wl — 

unbolted ; open. V. 1. SRFJcfPT^ with bolts that are not stretched 
out i. e, fastened, &c. because the house being that 

of a familyman, the policemen are not likely to enter it all of a 
sudden, ^ for if it contained peevish 

inmates, they are likely to quarrel among themselves ; hence if he 
entered it. he would have few chances of escape ; in the case of 
good-natured persons, he had every hope of escape, since they 
would take pity on him. — a carriage for a lady. 

supply if it is to be led outside the town and is, by my 
fortune, empty, then indeed it is sent to me by fate ( favourable ) 
since it is unattended, qjq It is rather surprising that the 

driver mistakes the clanking of the chains for jingle of anklets. 

RlfoRRt ( )- Shaken by the motion 

of the feet i, e., shaken while walking. faSFRT: — quiet, fearing or 
suspecting nothing. fijRT a fun upon the word JRqfcfgqq i. e. 

-causing him alarm. — a mainroad — 

ftfim 5 Ml RWRRifel broken rampart. 

fearlessly ( perhaps a retort to Viraka s faSfiWf: ). Dr. Ryder takes 
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it as a vocative, * my trusty men'. TTf^RR another dynasty 
qffP WTcfa $?52T ^TPTcIT 5 Mudra VI. 5. Sgf^T-make haste 

look sharp. a hamlet occupied by the Bhils or cowherds. 

may refer to ‘ gambling dens . 1% <5,4!^ fa— What, in God s 

name, art thou going to bring to our notice ? 
and why do you charge us as having remained careless ( fasj®* ) ? 

did not like Viraka s remark f% ; he has full confi- 

dence in himself and his trusty men and is sure that Aryaka cannot 
escape. q>: ^fcT — for it is not possible for a prisoner to break open 
the prison and fly unaided. 3TOTT fcRfR: The sun in the eighth mansion. 

Mars, Jupiter. sj^RHaiSr: saturn- 
these Jt^ls in the respective mansions mentioned, at the time of the 
birth of a man, forebode severally pain, colic, fatuity, consumption, 
sorrow, and indigence to him (according to the commentator 
What Chandanaka means is that whoever attempts to rescue Aryaka 
has these planets in the respective mansions in his case, that is to say. 
is sure to meet with woe at his hands. — 3TgTRig c FS3 JR^T — 

£ ma[P*TOTT: ?«TRJTRT jffliRRn— ‘^RT f^T^R: 

^tiTITTW ’ j Hdfd'Jlfaq ^ — ‘ Hfi'fRT jqT^jqfct- 

^ 'TOTH. 5 ; — 1 fllldgdTMllSWui ^Rt: ’ ; 

^TT5T ■ St&tw —' 1 J!KPi4ct , tgfed:- 

escaped. Viraka has his misgiving and feels that Aryaka must have 
escaped as he was not yet found out. 3TqqTRd veiled. 

Pages 104-106. R *tH# &c. Chandanaka’s speech 

bears eloquent testimony to Charudatta's virtues and nobility of 
character. gu f| <fc ?^-Who attracts all men to himself by means of his 
virtues like a lotus by its fragrance and beauty ‘ ’ . 

— TORFR’fFT place where the misery of the poor ends i. e, a 
saviour. Wdi'- URfa 

&c. This shows Viraka’s high sense of duty to his master. 
<jq in both the words and means * of the former life * 

as in the play itself, there is no indication of any previous acquaint- 
ance of Aryaka with Viraka or Chandanaka. Insert q&lFRfr: or 
gg$q?ntir% between fadlfli &c.. and gd'3% and the meaning will be 
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plain ‘ m WV *R«*3Pr. ’ . crf^-TOf- 

— c cRf WF& f^cTOT ? — Amara — ‘ one in charge of the 
home-administration* * ( P ) hence, perhaps, the modem Police 
officer, while 3F5qfcf: may mean * military commander,’ TOT: iOT|$cT. 
enjoying the king’s confidence, was renowned for his skill in 
pugilistic encounters; it was in such encounters that he killed 
and SRFFSf. struggling, contending. f^5 &c. The 

protection of a person come to seek shelter is regarded as one of the 
highest meritorious deeds. Cf. SH^RTO ?T $TO- 

m I * ^PSI %Tg[ qWglft * VSfa *TOT 3HTOT 

TOFTR II TOasIFI sm TO: 3TRTC §^T 

TO toMto: II TO TOTTO 3Rcp3 ^TTOTO ^ 

II Rama. VI. 18, 27, 29. 31. a hawk. q^TW 

( q^ wing )— a bird, ^Tf^Pfqv: a birdcatcher ( a bird ). 

dl&frejsflTO g^q'^fg-Chandanaka first instinctively promised to 
save Aryaka; he then remembers his duty to the king. After 
weighing both these duties aganist each other, and on further conside- 
ration that Aryaka was innocent, that 3TFfo> was a friend of Sarvilaka 
who had obliged him and that since, Aryaka was going in Charu- 
datta’s carriage, it would involve the latter in great danger, he made up 
his mind to follow his first impulse. Construe aflcft— TOTOR TO^f: 
tot: TOfcT, <tff TO3, TOTft ^ TOft c5i% g^T TO ^-g^: fame i. e. 

1 shall win the good opinion of the people. 4 ^ *fNPf 9 or 

t?dw>r «h i toito . arunctai ’ ‘ to: srflwrora m 

5rCRCTM% RR: A man giving shelter and promi- 
sing safety to WIFIcT persons is highly esteemed, ‘ ^ *T *T$- 

IRR R *EH5RH R TOT II 

i 55*£r 5r^r ^ wwHtir ll ’ 

Hitopadesha 3, 60-61. one who takes or finds pleasure 

in doing good to others. arfJjgf to visit or see him: to keep a love 
appointment with him. gurgling. even a bold and brave 

fellow like you. ^ when. *3 TO{tT &c. a barbarian, a non- 

Aryana. and others are the various barbaric tribes named 

after their countries most of which cannot be identified, but these are 
mostly natives of Southern India, TOfe is TO*fTO, JTT$RT ( the same 
as Andhra or ), for is $RI2 or Berar and ^35 is Coromandel. 
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Pages. 107-109. sr#i or g^q***: 

a quarrel intentionally stirred up, as used to be done during the poet's 
time in qSRU^TCRT TOrRlfaCR:— * who deuce are 

you, I should like to know ’ ( W ). ijsqJIR: &c . you are a king’s 
favourite and a confidential servant, hence it is that you are 
so much respected; but you can hardly command any 
respect for a moment if your 3TrfrT is taken into consideration, v. 1. 

( for iRJRft ) should mean ‘ do you recollect &c. ? ' 
5ft55£roSR-out of respect or consideration for your greatness of 
character ‘ ^ SJlfa: tRiq-rfl 

g^RPT^f^ IT % '3HlrT^R55RPT3ft 5 S!^T ’ it may mean also ’ owing 
to the greatness of my character ; I am too noble to speak out ; it is 
below my dignity to do so. ’ ft *WT why let the cat out 

of the bag ? ’ ‘ burst the bubble ? ’ 3T*wifa g 

( wood apple ), *BT g R FTR., Rflfa ft^eqqp f T 

J=t irftsft ’—you will prove to be as worthless as a broken wood 
apple ( which has a comely exterior without any real essence in it ) t 
if I were to expose your real nature and caste. S3JT 
%3RiqqfiFPlfa ’ makes gestures, suggestive of a barbar’s profession, 
ftcSIrft ( broken whetstone 

as in ^ q?I 

STOgf 5 ©: beard-knot, scrubby beard. flSqpR; one who trims 
‘ qwfafar ’ v. I. ftaP«W**TIW a bonesetter, one 

who replaces sprained or dislocated joints ’ ( formerly forming 
part of a barbar's professsion ). a pair of scissors. 

Thus Chandanaka says that Viraka is a barbar by caste. &<*., 

RjjftrRRRlftBi ^ is a large drum, a small one. 

a tambourine WT a:. Thus Viraka says that 

Chandanaka comes of a shoemaker's or leather-tanner’s family 
-qgfo t q*?rcifa-I shall have you drawn and quartered i. e., I shall 
have your limbs quartered. One comm, takes it as jpj4q on the 
analogy of ‘ ’ and explains it as % JJBWT 

gTOORT merely barking like a dog i. e., incapable of any other 
serious step * ftr*PTf&R ’ or * you who are like a dog of the king, 
incapable of independent thought or action. ' 3TI*f qSRTCft &c.. 
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Chandanaka speaks apparently to Vasantasena and hence uses the 
feminine gender. atfipSH — a passport. &c. 

throbbing of the right arm is a good sign, a sign of victory 

g srer ^ 1 arcrerer ?r«n sgw II 

also ‘ ^cR: mWZ? *Tg: I II ’ 

Ragh VI. 64, also ‘ *3>faT I faWTCTC 

qift: qw &c. ’ The figure is flJJlfa:. — requested by me ; 

or to whom I have introduced myself c 3TR*IW JftqftflT— 

in whom I have created confidence about my faithfulness by the 
gift of a sword and the treatment of Viraka. Prof. Paranjpe takes 
SftqptclT to mean ‘ in case you are convinced of the truth of the 
prophesy . jgsq: — Selfishly greedy of a reward in future, in case the 
prophesy comes to be true. cT*IT — if it proves true. 

3T1^T: wm: Constr. q*TT f^T 3WT- 

Shumbha and Nishumbha were two demons who oppressed 
the worlds : they were killed by the goddess Durga. TO 

— Chandanaka means to say that Sharvilaka followed him closely 
when he issued out of his house. Prof. Paranjpe takes 
as an adj., to STTqqRq understood. spqT^agvqRcp : — 

the chief of the police ; the chief of the criminal department. 
JftTOqiR: — a confident officer of the king. CTcT^q 3T$q>TO* 

Cf. Sharvilaka ‘ VPgV F^tl^cT: &c.’ Act 11. 


ACT VII. 

[ Charudatta is awaiting Vasantasena in the park. His cart, in 
which Aryaka lies hidden, appears. Charudatta discovers the 
fugitive, removes his fetters, lends him the cart, and leaves, 
the park — R. ] 

Page 110-113. ^q^:-as if collecting the toll gsqr- 

toll or tax. The verse means 1 the trees have put forth 
all over flowers and the bees are busy in collecting honey from these^ 
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3RW5R, &c. naturally charming (without any artificial decoration)* 
3T$f: axle, qftq&T change ( of axle ). SHTf: the rein. qnfffitfvfrcT 
& c.— ‘qreRf; ^T3n^fT ^rafcw-being in the midst of the 

road on business by the order of the king ; or simply left at the end 
of the work. V. L. qc*Tl*-cii/^d &c. left in the middle of the road; 
here must be taken to mean c or \ ^Rtr^TT6T^:— 

My escape or flight ( 3TOTP;: ) is not yet fully effected or yet remains 
to be fully effected, q^d &c. The simile alludes to the 

practice of the cuckoos who get their eggs hatched by the crows ^ 
c qfaqfcr 5 Sak. V, 

The cuckoo leaves its eggs in the nest of the crows and are fed 
and hatched by them because they cannot distinguish them from 
their own. The cock-koil seats himself on a prominent perch and 
lifts up his voice and shouts aloud and very soon attracts the attention 
of the owners of the nest ( i. e. the crows ) who rush out to the 
attack and chase him away. Now comes the chance for his wife* 
who forth with nips in to deposit her egg. ’ — D. D. Cunnigham 
Indian Friends and Acquaintances pp. 64-65 spsjqq^f : 2 [T^ 0 f |4TdF ♦ • c2Rj- 
This reading is a more forcible expression than v. I. 

^T^TRJcT-but the former is an example of loose gramma- 
tical structure ; we must connect with ) by 

c ’-risen up from the ocean of calamity in 

which he was going to be drowned. Just ( freshly ) escaped 

c 3T fad #*f ’ *TcT ^-f^*FWTT ^TT-which has attained this 
miserable condition of wearing shackles. &c. love brooks 

no delay. &c. Maitreya sees Aryaka inside the carriage 

and therefore humorously describes him thus. Jv. explains this as 
( 5 TO 5 cH the spring ). &c. i. e. 

i — Samudrika — all such 

marks are indicative of royalty. q^T ^ a condi- 
tion that ill befits him. c &c. ’ TftqT^Sf^fcT: — 

a cowherd by origin, ( T%JT3TT% ) Aryaka means* 

* thereby Charudatta ha9 tied him fast by bonds of love. 

&c. put these fetters on your feet now, * because Maitreya 
apprehends that they might be caught by the King s officers and cast 
11-12 
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in jail for letting off the prisoner ; but RpTSlfa ought to be in the 
instrumental. * It is just possible that there is a smutty pun in 
WFWI, ^ at Maitreya means to hint that not being able to 

be united ( sexually ) with Vasantasena, means to be content to be 
united with what has actually come in the cart viz. the fetters. ‘ — 
Ryder. Maitreya s levity is out of place however, in the presence of 
Aryaka, and therefore Charudatta chides him then and there ' by 
^PWIfOT^T-by the confidence you yourself reposed in me 
c 5 ; oi ‘by the favour of an uninvited 

acceptance ’ ( P ) * Kumar 3. 7. Jj<qq newly. 

in which your movements will not be quick ; you will find 
walking difficult. V. I. ‘ when concealment is not easy. *- 

^f^Tl means that Aryaka would probably be detected if he left the 
cart. V. I, 1 your progress will be very little. ’ &c. 

crowded, where men are freely moving. Sfifar &c. this dialogue is 
conducted in the course of a Stanza ; this stylistic device 

is not uncommon. Sometimes the different parts are spoken by 
different characters cf. Uttara. I. 33 ; Malati 111. 18 ; X. 8 ; sometimes 
the same character speaks the whole verse but is interrupted by 
prose speeches from others as in Mudra. VI. 16 ; Ratnavali IV. 18. 

Can one forget his own soul-meaning thereby that 
1S as ^ ear to as h** own 80U 1 qT3% &c. q^RJ 

'Biff m «T Since Palaka is roused or is exerting 

himself to the utmost, protection will very difficult. V. I. q^qq 
cJdd-There is great guarding everywhere i. e. every 
nook and comer is guarded. cq^H? offence, q^qg; &c. JTI#T 

3ft: qf^cn: I ^ ^TSFr; ^#RT^SRT: II 5 mife 

gjqiSftqf-The throbbing of the left eye portends evil in the 
case of males. ) boding no good ; inauspi- 

cious. Wilson remarks, 4 Avoiding him is in harmony with the 
Brahmanical doctrine on this subject ; at the same time, it is clear 
that the period of intolerence and persecution had not yet arrived, 
or he would not have so openly made his appearance in the 
presence of a Brahman. The PH is our acquaintance, the 
Samvahaka'. 
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ACT VIII. 


[ A Buddhist monk, the Shampooer of the second Act, enters 
the park. He has difficulty in escaping from Samsthanaka, who 
appears with the courtier. Samsthanaka’ s servant drives in with the 
cart which Vasantasena had entered by mistake. She is discovered 
by Samsthanaka, who pursues her with insulting offers of love. 
When she repulses him, Samsthanaka gets rid of all witnesses, 
strangles her. and leaves her for dead. The Buddhist monk enters 
again, revives Vasantasena, and conducts her to a monastery — R. ]. 

Page 114. a wet piece of cloth. OTFHScf — 

restrain your appetite ; check the cravings of your belly. 

JftR Having seen ( mundane things — ) from the standpoint of 
transitoriness. I now take resort to ( or am now the abode of ) 


virtues only ; or I resort to religious piety as my only support. V. I. 
4 sraRfar’ — c sm 9 i. e. 

'SRTJ — the five men i. e. senses 


9. &c, The woman referred to is srf^n^TT 

Nescience or %RT i. e. f^TFR. 

3W — The soul 3TRTJ or body which is the 
receptacle of all senses. Helpless c 

’ *^1^1^: — The fiend, viz. Egoism V. I. 

3T3o5«T &c. is better. With the reading in the text 55 must 

by taken to mean ‘ in whom. ‘ The Metre is ^cf|T%3 — 

sft Parana* f^r^cRT: i 3 mm rttSrtt 5 **r ^ 35:’ 


Shaved. Manu enjoins shaving the hair in the case of a 
qpft 3^ I fftR 

II 3°^ f ace - a lotuspool*^ qqqr qfc y ^ — 

That has been dipped in water of a dull red colour. TflfftcT 

— Drives him ( makes him carry the yoke ) like a 
bull boring a hole in his nose. 3TTqR3> — A • a drinking party 

Nagananda III. 8; it may even 
mean * a drinking hall ’-dI*^WT Raghu IV. 42 

A red radish which is eaten as a relish to excite thirst and 
improve the flavour of the liquor.' Who is wearing 

■the red garment of an ascetic being weary of the world. 
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Pages 115-117. arcrcorrci 7F*ir£RT srcrotfrc#: 

(ifjjf?— delight) ^cT: 3?fft: aTTcR^mT^FlTl^: (5ROHJ5 a house) 
$>4|*J|' J Hf$3R (adj. qualifying 3?IR) where a noble and charming act 
is being done. SiT^T (§£q) unbridled, licentious-3?gff (^RIR) 
^j^jiq-fit for free enjoyment for all, or, where all can have a free access, 
ar frffie i r wpi — ( *fr) — to be enjoyed without having to be con- 
quered by one’s own efforts (2 ) — where anybody may enjoy 

freely or which yields delight ( from enjoying in it ) for which one 
has to pay nothing. Perhaps here Vita means to rebuke Sakara’s 
brutal conduct by contrasting it with the gentle invitation of the 
park’. metre. a true worshipper. 

5R5TC takes it to mean a barber ( ff 

qR^: ). 3n^lfcT abuses, curses, vpq: jnq: &c. SR* 

means (1) blessed. (2) iniidel, an athiest; and JJtjq means. (1) virtu- 
ous. (2) a brick watering trough for watering cattle. This accounts 
for Sakara s blunder in thinking that he has been called a materialist 
( ) and a brick trough ( ftqpf ). also 

means ‘ a weaver ’ ; Sakara now also suddenly: turns to this sense 
and asks ‘ Am a weaver or a potter ( ) ? ; v. 1. 

earthen vessel; v. 1. heretic. also means ‘ a granary \ 

which sense may do here too as the mfJcT— means «rpf. ( P. ). 

( v. 1, SlsfoSlfJf )— of the colour of ( dark like ) a 
preparation. ( ). between whose life 

and death a single blow only intervenes. ’ as it was before 
shaving, — colour. f%q:— scar, hard surface of the skin. ^ 

reft TORT — the hem of the garment, by which the middle part is 
quite ( ft ) concealed, loose because of the bagging of the cloth, 
does not fit on his shoulder The wear a single garment in a 
peculiar manner, and the two ends on one side of it meet in a knot 
on the right shoulder. It is indeed very difficult to wear it elegantly 
— Deliberate; take counsel. ^ Tffi: alas I he ( the fJjg ) 

has not still departed. qqJTfcR-turbid or tainted by mud. 

— whose mental operations ( or mind-thoughts and 
actions ) are all perverse, sp^body. ‘ qfRORRj; 

— who are mere growths ( trees ) of flesh 
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without any power to think 6 \ The figure is ^qq>. 

Metre syg^gq. qJSftfrFpq in a very close and motionless 
embrace. and f5pq?5 may be taken to qualify 55cTT-‘ fullgrown 
and steady ’, but the lirst construction is preferable. — 

are happy ( in the company of fitting mates ) — £ 
gftcRlfacTCI ’ Raghu. IX. 38. Metre gSRSjfa®. c • . 

asfatecro qtetiRRqws^i oqsq% ^ qtfar 

q^rfi55lft jack-fruits ( TO ). 


Pages 118-124. — Repulsed. faqiHcI — spumed. 

qf jq^ffcT or altogether ceases to exist. ?JJ: — the sun. 

— This is one of the rare cases when Sakara s 
mythology is correct. — the mother of and his brothers, 

the hundred Kauravas. 5TT^o5 — herd of cows, of a lake 

( *rcg; ). srfcftrfocr —excessively afraid ( of sunstroke ) cf. 
g^i gff&craqqr ^qqqi%^RT &c. ’ Malvika 11. 12. 

?Zf'5Rnr, 2[y^y-?q3T-f%iJTT; — are instances of Sakarian tautaulogy: 
Pr4|Pcf pass, wellseasoned ( brightened up ) with asafoe- 

tida ( f|*T ). — cummin seed. *E[g*cTr-oris-root. q^qT: qqT*?q*q 

3rpqgi%: compound of 
fragrant, things. All these substances are neither fragrant nor 
calculated to improve the voice. Shakara ‘merely is punuing upon 
the syllable in Tpqq. pepper. cqjqiftcT fried in ghee, 

qr^icftq of a cuckoo ( q^Jr^ ). ‘ out of joint ’ ( Hamlet ) — 

in a confused state, ^rqtq— sound of the wheels. a hog. 

croaking, groaning, squeaking. — 

I shall not be my own any longer, I shall be dead. cf. — 3nq$5f 

( )- and are to be transposed T$\ fsp^, fo*n: 

*3Tq: \ respectable. spaRRq?: intimate friend. 

— to be placed at the head or honoured, cfqpq — 

this would have been the proper etiquette on your part. 

Ac. Shakara says so instead of Perhaps he wants to make 

a fool of the Vita, for he at once knows that it was Vasantasena who 
was in the carriage, gf^tf and *q]f^ ought to be interchanged ( see 
Supra fesft and JJft: ), qy qjq let there be no. mistaken notion &c« 
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spaifij &c. as your eyes are dazzled by the glare of the mid-day sum 
Construe (who are desirous of being esteemed in assem- 
blies of wise men ) ^ (high born person) )- 

I (my life) am in danger. a barren spot with salt soil, 

what harm is there? &c. Shakara says this to 

frighten the Vita. ^JRFcT, TOcT, and are put in wrong 

places. ) — Sleeping in the white river- 

sands, or white sandy shore. This suggests a pun and spotless way 
of living JJcfafTO— ‘ Similar to ’ I 

SlTORKR: ’ The figure is since under the description of 

a and 3RRT, both ^f?TT and are rightly described. 3T3fr“ 

in a pusillanimous ( low ) spirit, characteristic of the being of a 
courtezan. ^^-3TWcT: ^ ^TTf^fcT-esteemed and honoured, 
faqqfe: exchange, swapping. Xfm JCTSRft &c. Shakara is 

too cunning for the Vita to be thus imposed upon. Alright 

let it be so /. c . let us go home on foot, but he really intends to do 
exactly opposite of what he is saying. * to meet 

you as a lover. the best ( «F ) is peculiar to Sakara-th e 

god Krishna whom he takes as his ideal owing to the amorous side 
of his life. &c. It is very difficult to convert poison to 

medicine. Cf. ^ mA WFRTlRfa, t^lcf qgcTT * 

ft ** : i ^ w^ricT 

^ fcr: ^r^Tfi^r: ii ’ j * srqqct i TORfcmflr 

c53H m || Subhashitavali. The stupid fool 

calls her his mother whom he means as his concubine. 3[$R% and 
are complimentary epithets from S’akara. Supply qRtfil and 
after 3TT3^* overpowered by, influenced by. 

Y ou are prayed to forgive me that. * cRSIRfat 
’—Gita XI. 42. is a Sakarian tautology. 


Pages 125-128 &c. Cf. ^^RigtfWtfcr TO 

9 Act 1. it )-which are 

decked which the beautiful lotuses in the form of the ten finger-nails. 
He is foolish enough to compare his nails to lotuses. The compound 
may also mean, 'having ten finger-nails and discs like those of lotuses. 
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He should have compared his hands to or some such hard thing, 
since he was going to drag her down from his carriage, &c. 
Which are eager for striking you as with hundreds of loving and 
coaxing words. ^Tg^ldFR or ^Tg^TcR cTT^nft cW 
cTJoff s wife was cTRT. He was brother of Sugriva who vanquished 
him with the help of Rama. was a vulture, a friend of and 

son of and 3T¥T, and brother of *RTrfcF and JR?. It was 
he who fought with Ravana., in his attempt to rescue Sita. 
dRT and have nothing to do with each other, much less with 

'hairpulling*, qr *5cf[: &c. Cf. ‘ qr ^F^mt fcT ’ Act L 

gS[T[: fringes of a garment, ^gig &c. the sound produced at the sucking 
of the marrowy bones, gl^jjj—jv. explains this as to do me a favour 
5 ^ means 4 a mere smell ' ‘ a 

particle *. — there is no trace whatsoever of an impossibility 
( S’akara takes in the sense of * something that cannot 

be done *. * a sin * ) for here is no ^CT^St ( to be killed, but an 
ordinary woman viz. Vasantasena, it is not impossible for you to kill her) 
‘TO9T#ret f! ), * 3TCT, 3R: ^ 

oRRf%qfI \ Perhaps is associated with and Regnaud has 
called attention to the meaning ' a certain perfume * which is given 
for TOtTCft and sees a deliberate pun on the part of the author: Dr, 
Ryder remarks, 4 the suggestion is both ingenious and convincing *. 
One commentator remarks on TOjRft dlfel — i 3FM- 

\ 3Tq^g^|qujqli|xri<j--whose spirit of love ( jpjpf ) 
and courtesy ( ) are unlike ( 3RC5T ) that of a prostitute. 

3§q-a raft, a boat ‘ qfrfcT or qrfcT. 5 

( ^Rth^TPI^sin )-innocent. &c. Cf. ‘ ^ 

sfHftrctfr *pw 1 3T?«r ^ ^ 

fxw.ll’ Thou art damned. spt55: a hog. JTOsrirWS^: 

character. Cf. * My life thou shalt compound, 
but not my shame ; The one my duty owes, buv my fair name. 
Despite of death that lives upon my grave; To dark dishonour’s 
use thou shalt not have.’ King Richard 1L Act I. scene I. 
(Mowbray’s Speech). Since, because. is the 

substantive it qualifies. — whose - is the most despised 
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condition of life ; whose condition brings him into contempt. SfRj: 
fit for being sent on errands u e. a menial. 

3T^T *JcfT 3 cff^^fcT. — something not befitting 
or laudable i, e. sin. % ?tm 30 ^ rqsifor 3R$t 

5R>RR*T: 3131 3 3lfcT ? The sense seems to be ‘ if the virtu- 

ous and pious have to pine in misery, why then, surely the wicked 
must be totally annihilated.’ — searching for weak points* 

Efl fcg WRffa ft 3RT 03 faWd'tfa: 

^ 3TFJ JJ^McU — what Vita means is 

that Cheta virtuous as he is ought to have been the master and 
S’akara his servant. ^ for the same reason viz, perverse nature of 
the course of fate ; the last two lines repeat the idea of the first two 
lines. 3Tq3FC% and mean the same, * in a retired place, aside.' 

Pages 129-133 what is in one’s power 

gilding up his loins hint by shaking his 

head that she need not be afraid of Shakara. qv. takes 
this to mean ’ Vita that old jackal — set me thinking by 
rudely shaking head up and down' — and the result was the 
plan he hit upon 4 Wll ^TOFT:*. — c a small vesse 

made of a leaf 4 . Shakara wants to compare his family 

with something very great such as the ocean but absurdly compares 
it with ( which is small and not large ) v. 1. a drinking 

vessel. — in order to make her accept my proposal. 3f5[ 

here i. e. in doing or not doing an evil deed, rife. q;q 

7Fs$fcT — He may even run away. — whose essence 

consists in familiarity due to privacy ; ‘ love gains in charm in the 
security of privacy. y The iJIfifl— represents Sanskrit 
and also JTTJfcr. The fun is thus obvious— Shakara takes the second 
interpretation and gives the promise. : — Who is a fraud 

and a parasite. turban, fsfc cT ^TTg^RT ^3^* — Are we, in 
your eyes ( cf=T ), men or images made of wood, lifeless, 

wanting in strength, action or power to retaliate ? He wonders that 
in spite of his entreaties to accept him as her lover, 9he pays him 
very little heed as to a wooden image, not even taking the trouble of 
casting a glance at. V. I. *T3**U: — Construe fib 
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*7T — why don’t you accept me, who am your servant or 

at your service. Alas ! men have indeed a very 

miserable life to lead ( since their wishes are not satisfied in spite of 
all the trouble they undergo on that account ), Wilson translates * If 
you still disdain me and will not accept me as your slave, what have 
I to do longer with mankind ?.’ Dr. Ryder thinks that ‘ Certainly 
Vasantasena understands the speaker to mean a comparison between 
himself and to the disadvantage of the latter ; Samsthanaka 

asks her why she does not desire him. and why she prefers a poor 
man; she answers that the poor man's character is good, while he 
is bad*. He translates 1% ‘ why are poor men the 

object of ( your ) devotion ? and remarks * the matter would be 
simpler if we could read %cpcf or \ fJffig a wretch. — 

a grammatical irregularity ‘temptest’. Read f| &c. 
whose acts are like those of a virtuous man. guilty ( since 

he expressed his desire to murder her ). Honour, 

a mango tree. and mean the same. The KimsJiuka 

has red flowers but these have no fragrance. Similarly Shakara has 
wealth but no merits. gSSfSflf also means # a demon, an eater of 

raw flesh. * Perhaps the abuse lies in this sense. 

shall strangle, and are the same. is 

who was sent by Rama to Ravanas court as his ambassador. 
was not known to have a son-this may be Shakara s mistake for 
<a«ng5r. was the uncle of Ravana, deputed by him to kill 

Hanuman. 

It was also the name of a demon killed by Vishnu c SflTORlir? flSRT 
Wi I 1 1 ’-Bhagvata. 

perhaps the one in also known as was 

a king of solar race. He killed the demon who tormented the 
sage was the father of Harischandra. He wanted to 

ascend to heaven in his mortal body and performed a sacrifice for 
this purpose with fcRlfiR as his priest, as Vashistha his family priest 
refused to undertake the task. While he was being raised up to 
heaven with the help of Vishvamitras supernatural power, Indra 
Stopped him in the middle and Vishvamitra helped him up. So he 
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dangled in the middle. Cf. fcTS \ Sak II. He 

ramained suspended as a constellation in the southern hemisphere 
is a and not gaT. *ffaT lived in the gfq* age. 
because she had not enjoyed Charudatta’s company to her heart s 
content. cTPT vrFT who loved him ( =^p^rT ). loc. for 

dat. The line means ‘who ( really ) came to her death ( 4$>WdT )• 
when being in love, she came ( thinking ) to sport with him 
when he had come ’ ( R. ) and in order to justify these 
accusatives we must supply as suggested by Jivananda. 

V. I. % is better — why do I boast of the strength of my arm ? 
She dies merely at my breathing. 3T*^T is here used as a term of 
endearment, qj$fa fllfcTT-I killed her with the noose ( of 

my arms ), while she was already frightened, € 3T &c. the 

line is desperate — My brother is deprived ( of an excellent opport- 
unity of witnessing my valorous act ), V. 1. B «TT f^TT- 

qv. explains this line as ^ W ffclT ( since he 

deceived even his brother ) and ST slq^cT flcfg gSRTg ( since 

Draupadi enjoyed in the company of live husbands ) SRTT— W- 


ftcTT *WTRTT ^f^ST 3T? Vm sft 

&c. this woman killed by the fall of the tree is the one whom 
Viraka sees in the trial scene. oRSfa ^nfcTcTU &c. ( hell ) sftST:— 

not only those who commit a sin are damned but also those 
who witness it. 3Trqi$<?5 — You are making 

contradictory statements, and also seem to be much agitated. 

Pages 134-135. the stream of courtesy. ifcT: — 

pleasure of love. in whose case ornaments were superflu- 

ous as these could not add any thing to her native charms, fctqffy: Market. 


Cf. SRftoflf WTO q^MSRRT- 

fan ||. Jjfa will shift the guilt of this sinful deed 

to me: attribute to me. a coin equivalent to four rupees. 

a turban. V, — together with clothes. V. 1, 
is a coin of less value’. ( 20 cowries ), V. I. 
with much nurture or nutritious things. Dr. Ryder prefers the V. 1. 
and translates the line. ‘ I will give you wealth a hundred- 
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fold, a gold piece. I will give you a penny. I’ll give you a ten 
million . tJ^psR$TR &c. Let this heroism of mine which is of the 
nature of a crime be common to all men, a roundabout way of 
saying ‘ let the perpetrator of the deed remain unknown * V. 1. 
^ 5*^1 ®<Wi SwKfiJU IT &c. ‘ let this continued reward of 

evil words ( due ) to me be common to all men ’ thus the two 
readings give at bottom about the same. • sense. 
which is ignoble and disgraceful. Broken. ftg^~void of 

virtue ( ). without the bow-string ( ^ 3 : ). 

— looked at with suspicious and half closed ( through 
fear lest they might receive a like treament at his hands ) eyes by 
the towns women. 3TRRT in your next birth. 3TT3rT— 
Brother-in-law /. c. here, the king. RcffR — e^R^R means 
here * defence ’ — defend yourself in court ; it also means ' a law- 
suit *, * rules of procedure \ ‘ judicial administration in a legal con- 
tract*. 


Pages 136-139 Read IPH W 7 ! I . . .^5T*W-it 

is mine so long as I shall be wearing it. Wcfll<N>M j 

STTC'TW ( WT-d^r ) i. e. perhaps. at the 

staircase or flight of steps leading to the terrace of my palace, 
— Loc. for Dat. — in order to save himself 

from the charge of having murdered Vasantasena. covered 

over or bound by fetters. Secret viz the murder of Vasanta- 
sena ‘ fifi; ^ «n£r i 

=3 3 *n^*fcT 3TPTS¥i: worthy man, q re n fogfeKN - 

5l w hM'4^i (, i — by this round heap of dry leaves collected together by 
the whirlwind ( ). ^qrfil-lodge a complaint or suit. 

&c. ^rq gqg n^ir ^i . — Charudatta is as 

innocent as the goat that is sacrificed. 3 Tfa ^ n%%-Oh misery l 
Oh fie I ‘ ^Tf|cT: — drivea made .to carry the yoke* 

V. I* ^Tfacf: tormented. RRck^Rci: 3TRTT am hastening, 53 *^ 

&c. like the monkey ^ 55 -high above the peak of 531 * 3 , 53 *T<^ 
and are inverted into a mountain and a monkey by Shakara, 
— one of the $^5^5s, the seven mountains supposed to exist ip 
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•each division of the continent. SffTJ $rfrtRn^ I 

qTT^Tr^r*^ ^sqsfcrT: It ’-Vishnupurana. Hanumat jumped 
over the southern ocean and went to Lanka for the discovery of 
Sita. ‘ fa% q: &c.— Rama- 

yana. f%grq[%— will snatch it off or steal it. by wind 

and the sun's heat. faftcf — wetted, f%^f'J{q^ifbi — like 

birds ( qqrf&T ) with their wings ( ) spread out, But it 

would be hard to find another instance of meaning ‘ bird So 
although there may a play upon the word, still the line can be trans- 
lated as ‘scattered leaves curl up like any other leaves’, 

taking q^T to mean 4 leaf’ all through. WTfa Wrfcf — 

the fact that Vasantasena remembers the monk but does not remem- 
ber her own benefaction to him, shows the nobility of her nature 
fci — Vasantasena does not show it, hut it becomes visible. 
*TR?faajrfii — shall let it drip. 

<ScfT ^5T5^“for, a holy person, such as the is not 
to touch a woman faR: a Buddhist convent. Construe s[fcT with 
SfWd — * make way, for here is a young lady and I a Buddhist 
monk’. gpjft ^4: — 4 This I do in the pure pursuit of my 
religious piety ? ( P. ) or, 4 this my virtuous act is above reproach*, 

a king’s court. Metre 3TFTC. The fag having thus saved the 

life of Vasantasena, felt himself blessed, for he could thus repay 
her for what she had done for him viz. his rescue from his creditors- 
gamblers ( SIcTqRSfafiF ). 


x - 


ACT IX— THE TRIAL. 

[ Samsthanaka accuses Charudatta of murdering Vasantasena 
for money. In the course of the trial, it appears that Vasantasena 
had spent the night of the storm at Charudatta’s house ; that she had 
left the house the next morning to meet Charudatta in the park ; 
that there had been a struggle in the park, which apparently ended 
in the murder of a woman. Charudatta’s friend, Maitreya, enters 
with the gems which Vasantasena had left to buy Charudatta’s son a 
toy cart of gold ; these gems fall to the floor during a scuffle between 
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Maitreya and Samsthanaka. In view of Charudatta* s poverty, this 
seems to establish the motive for the crime, and Charudatta* is 
condemned to death. — R. Charudatta pleades 4 not guilty ’ to the 
charge, but offers no defence and finally confesses the crime ]. 

Pages 140-141. gfrepre? is the c ourt peon orjbhe beadle 

judges ( 3#rf^Tcr faafrfa fiRRRR: 

( court of justice ) cTR V ). 

the court-hall or building, ‘ forfrpfesr 3PRcT | ^TRT- 

^cT: 5 also mm | 

^npr: 5 || clean 3Tf^#TW The 

judge: the plura l is used here out of respect for th e gre at fun ction, 
ary. 353^5 Bright, gaudy, Read 3RT%: like a 

Gandharva with well- decorated limbs. 3RT%: — Dr. Ryder 

translates. 4 with Gandharvic well-turned limbs \ 
knot of twisted hair as worn by ascetics, (for 

loosely hanging, &c. — ( lotus-stalk ) that 

has entered into the heart of the bulb or a lotus-stalk. IJIff — 

I have found or hit upon a pretty big ( £PTJf%q ^ ) 

opening ( ^3-3RR ). ?tf f7 Rfo : T — on whom shall 

I cast the blame or odium of this vile deed viz. the murder of 
Vasantasena ? srfcRFR to wait for. the Durva ( a well- 

known kind of grass ) court ( quadrangular region ). 

was the guild president, the head of the merchants 
and the were the clerks of the court and account-keepers. 

* From the way in which they interfere, they seem to sit as joint- 
assessors or commissioners with the judge. The number three or 
more is correct, The judge may be a Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaishya, but the assessors should be Brahmans alone. Merchants 
however may be called in 4 for the better satisfaction of the parties as 
commerce was developed, and the mercantile law became more 
technical *. The judge took evidence, ascertained the facts, applied 
the law to the case in hand, and gave his findings on the issues of the 
case. But he could not pass the order-it was the province of the 

king i mm. I 3 vm \ ‘ 

also i#n% 
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TOTt ^nW^:-‘3TWlcIT 

*i 4wi<*M$wrefr r 3 1 s* f?re > K 5 qT arm: 

^^KTO ffiTcRT as they have entirely to depend upon the 
statements of the parties concerned. € J^SJTrR^Pl^TO^ftd* 
i(H|»i|P{uiqqqf5f^T^5Ff \ — penetrating into the hearts 

of; knowing the motives of — contending parties r<4$W 

{ ^Mfe^PcT—hring in matters ) which are illegal. q^TORJ &c. The 
kings judgment is confused by the exaggerations of the two parties 
and he is therefore likely to decide a case wrongly and then he is 
subject to the penulty ( ) set forth by Manu — c 3T^qT^ 

im 1 w n 


censure J[® is the judge who looks into the case. *RtSfq &c. even 
the virtuous suffer alike ( ?fgT: ) along with those who sinned &c. 
or can he construed with 


Pages 142-144. WigeRf5R5: — 3T>pp[: trailing 

skilled in trailing fraud. 35qffaw*=T%3 t. e. impartial — equal 
to friends, strangers and relatives. =gif*<T Cgcfa 3^RR; — 
3Tr^T — who pronounces his udgments 
only after a close survey of the matters ( of contention ). ^ 

^fart^:~righteous ( not swerving from the path of virtue ) 

and by no means covetous. V. 1. — Very assiduous 

in search after truth, —Sincerely setting his heart 

on discovering the absolute truth ( q*cRq ) when these is an expedi- 
ent to do so. gR a door, a means, gmj% door to truth 

3T*gqFtt. V. I. grwri ^ q^^q5^q:-is much easier-gpsjf ^ in behalf 
of both parties ( plaintiff and defendent. ). q>iqjq$: — avoi- 
ding the king’s resentment. — one desiring to institute a 

case. 3q*FT: an eclipse. today’s suits are of a perplexing and 

complicate nature u e. we shall have a very busy day today; or 
something very unusual will occur today. This is the pretext on 
which he wants to send away Shakara. cftHPR &c. — Shakara 

now feels sure that he can intimidate the judge into a judgment 
favourable to him. ( &c. ). ggsr &c. Shakara 

first greets himself and says that he may or may not greet the judge 
as he chooses, since it lies in his hand to make him ( the judge ) 
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liappy or otherwise, he being himself the most influential man in 
the kingdom, ‘ ^ \ 3T$T &c.~ 

«hcfc^|^ ^fT^rt^cRfcT*— The firm determination of the complainant 
( ^FIT^ ) ; it is however better to take it to mean. * Oh the habits 

( flWHn ) of this complainant ( Shakara ) seem to sit upon him 

very firmly ! Oh the inveterate nature of the habits of this 
complainant ( his fooleries or idiosyncracies do not seem to leave 
him even in a court of law ) I ‘ ^ \ 

The procedure in a law suit is as follows : — 

3 ^r: | ^ ^ ’-Vyavahara-Mayukha; 

also ‘ the plaintiff s statements should be recorded in the presence 
of the defendant and marked with the year the day, the name, the 
caste and other particulars in full *T3PRT^fS$-This 

fact and this relation, he wants to impress upon the judge so that 
he could secure a favourable judgment from him 7^ 

^ ). f% &c. Cf. =T WFTfafcT 

if I ^IdMT II 5 — Subhashitavali. 

3dp=i1%3 to c ^ ear it* 

Pages 145-149. JJ^T-Shakara is extremely eager to say that 
it w’as not he who murdered her and that manner of saying it was 
sufficient to rouse suspicion regarding him, as the perpetrator of 
the deed. The judge detects it and therefore takes down that 
statement as the important clause in the plaint ( ), 

Manu VIII. 78. an expression of fear and surprise : 

Alas 1 ‘ my soul ‘ I §nsRlTJT5T ^ SfS^rfa 

m^r 3sr ^ *t*tt strut 

TPR-like the mendicant who greedily ' swallowed hot 
milk-dish ( qjq*T ) and killed himself i. c. in the same manner, I 
ruined myself i. e. my cause by my precipitate haste. Here by 
<TRTT is meant ‘ the destruction of Charudatta. ’ jrN 581— He now 
says, ' I meant to say ?r Traifsfr ?T s&rcsi ’ ! # 551 * 3 : 

noise, uproar, jftsgfa wipes off. Cf. 1 FWT^Rtt 

I qi^^ST ( white piece of chalk ) 3?T*5% ?Rr: 
OftllfalH. || i qHvllTH^WH. II ’-Vyavahara Mayukha. 
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with the place ( of ornaments ) empty- Read qfejrRT- 
swollen. q&q c^|RlS^5T^%-Upon whom does the conduct of 
this suit depend /. e. whom else do we require in this case ? 

&c. — It depends upon the statements of the parties or on 
facts — the first concerns the plaintiff and the defendant ; the second 
depends upon the discretion of the judge, without 

making her uneasy or giving her any cause for anxiety. 
procuress. 3R*q by ordinary men 

sqsflT*: legal procedure, HkKvMs the name of the 

this case Charudatta is to be made a party. 

— This summons indicates a suspicious attitude 
towards my condition ( i. e . poverty ). e . one who 

escaped from the prison viz. Aryaka. spies q*q- 

* =qT^: q^rf^cT person accused of a crime or 

suit or complained against. As had up to now committed 

no crime except the connivance at the escape of Aryaka. he dreads 
only that act of his and nothing else. qRl(cf-crie$. The root must 
be in the Atma. ^T9J: a crow. Dr. Ryder takes this as 

a little clause by itself ; 4 the dreadful thing is certain. faq 
powdered. \ \ <j|-four fangs. coiled 

and STT^RT. inflated ^^TcT: may mean 4 angrily 

beaten ( ) against the ground.’ 

harsh crowing of a crow portends a calamity ; so do also its 
cries when it faces the sun and perches on a blighted tree 

II %fcT I 

snake, encountering a man in his path also 
forebodes similar calamities ‘ 'RpRTSi^g^TTRtSf^n ^«Rvn- 

Throbbing of the left eye and arm is also ominous, 
so also does stumbling without reason. f^RTWTfi &c. Here the 
court is compared to an ocean «^|qd-ggg«KN<Rf- c SgSTW| ^ 
8^*11 snnRf®* 3^i ’• The councillors deep in 

(bought ( ) are the waters that are unfathomable, the 

wrangling advocates ( attorneys ) ( ^Ti: ) who ruffle it on every side 
are the waves aad conches, the spies ( v|K[: ) around are the 
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monsters of the deep ( ); the elephants and horses kept 

ready to trample the culprits under feet are the fierce animals in the 
sea ; the storks ( ) that are to be seen on the sea waters 

screaming ( ) are here the various slanderers or pettifoggers 

that hover about to pounce upon their prey, ( — 3fgfcp*t: 

sfcr ^ ^n^r: ). 

V. I 5TRRH«FT: means “ the detectives in manifold disguises * ( 
to dress ) ; the «FFTW scribes in the court are the terrific a serpents* 
4Hcr§WMi-like the rugged beach that is beaten by the waves, 
bounds of the court are trodden by state-craft and therefore are 
unsafe. Jivanand explains: — 

sfcr fcqrc&qn jfcqr: g®qri<Rrr*q^; 

q*tr ft arwreq qrc^sKT ftqrrqsqfaqfa cf^r §fc3rqT 

<gwn*iqw *qcn 

an advocate. His characteristics are: — ^ %q ST^fcf I 

icPraiw^BA gft gej f atsw ll srg^: 

5*3«qR,#T»fhfaft tot: XKR*& II -Manu VII. 63-64. or 

f5j^rar— crowded. V. I. pleasant. t$: or 

igWjfft: The figure is fed^I-The knocking 

of the head against the door is a bad omen. Cf JJCfRT 

***: fri^araqaiqd =q ^rf^FTpi^TWTRir: sRqRvpr qig*. || \ 

W3PPW The court qOT *r*n. *qfa =q 

^qd: jqqfqq^q 3RjJ— My welfare now lies with gods alone. Read 
3Tq*wt. Ql«h*W-with a prominent nose ( %JTT ). 3T+R u r’|N u i 
causeless injury or wantonly perpetrated crime, q ttf|=h"fcf: &c. Cf, 
q^q% qi^r qmfrft q stffir^sqfvrqfft ?fgq: ’ — Kumar V. 39. 
PtfEPT:*. e. the non-Brahmin assessors viz the and the ^jFICT. 
i | 7 

Pages 150-153. if *ftcf Live long for me, 

35*RT — You are trying to hide your foul 

deed under the garb of shame or fear. V. I. u e. 

Oh false man I n ft njftr ? * (% 9fjfr^r — » he not 

concealing it i. e. surely now he is concealing it. qp;:— 
Master u <?• said by Shakara here ironically. Some 

13 
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take to mean * the king * and translate ‘ the king will 

soon discover it \ enough of gravity of deportment. && — a 

verbal quibble, a cloud qpfNT 

«H5«I>RT waters ) in the sky ; or it may mean 5 

V. I. 3HR«raiJr a blue jay. Jv. makes 

sense connection between line 2 and 3 by saying ; c 

g^r g <R*ri%sft ^ 

Your face looks dark like the forewings of a jay : the outward 
expression of your face is an index to your inward nature i. e . you 
are conscious of your own guilt and are betraying yourself by the 
palor of your face. The wings of a chasha turn dark when these 
are besprinkled with rainwater ; your face, however, is dark 
without any such cause — this is an instance of the figure 
f^RI. Under the honest gaze of RIS^vT, Shakar’s face turns 
pale. t*RT &c. Cf. SlTcTT ^ I ’ Megh 

H. cTPW crossing. ^qq-Stigmatising. may mean ‘ weighing. 

The figure is ]%55RT ( the statement is as impossible as the previous 
three statements). The idea underlying this verse is that 

in the opinion of the judge, Shakara must be punished by Nature for 
the sin of the heineous insinuation against Charudatta, as severely and 
as surely as when one breaks Nature* s law. STTfR: a low-bom man 

( to ^ srscw 5 vm. 

It is believed, that such a man sees his tongue dropped down 
lifeless, the moment he attempts to utter the words of the holy 
Vedas. 55 qf 5*fcT &c. Sinful and wicked persons are said to be a 
burden to the earth. ‘ q: SflRlfcr | 5T 

qRRRtRPir q§q q;q Hitopadesha. — 

Try to deprive Charudatta of or move him from his reputable 
character. Heap. — which even one s foes will disdain 

to commit; V, 1. sgsftigg which is never committed by a noble man; 
or, which a low person alone ( ) will ever commit-— 

q rem& T qftw snwr insult faWFRT *tKwt: humiliation ?Rf, 
qrgsrrfaq: 3? flfa: twmi night broke into day. Virata 
we know, was knocked down with kicks by Chandanaka, while the 
former was going to search the carriage of Charudatta in which 
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Aryaka was trying to escape. JT^^F^OT-said ironically 4 by the great 
Chandanaka ’ meaning thereby 4 by the insolent Chandanaka ’. 
STCft-a metaphor is said to be the moon of spotless light and 

Shakara is the demon' Rahu that attempts to swallow the moon. 
qfaf-by the subsidence or fall of the banks into the stream, 4 

’ Shak. V. 21. qqj &c. This is the body 
of the woman that was knocked dead by the sudden fall of a tree 
and who was first observed by Vita ( See Page 133 ) V. 1. is 
preferable to as the latter dose not seem to correspond to 

the facts of the case. 

Pages 154-157 tsppq #f^ST^-The ways of the world are 
indeed very mysterious and hard to know, Prof. Paranjpe takes this 
to mean 4 the difficulty of judicial administration ’. may 

mean c 5 or 4 this case — complicated, 

difficult to gauge. gSTSfl — 4 The facts of law are very 

clear here ’—Wilson ; or. c STfcRR- 

f&m: gfai: &c. What the judge means to say is ‘the facts 

before us point to one things viz. the guilt of Charudatta, while my 
mind can never bring itself to conceive the possibility of it and 
hence is quite at a loss, or, is at a dead stand z. e. cannot proceed 
further in this matter ’. 4 from a legal point of view, Charudatta 
proves to be guilty but my ‘conscience does not accept the conclusion 
arrived at although I cannot prove the facts before me to be ground- 
less \ The judge is convinced of Charudatta s innocence but cannot 
account for the strange coincidence of the circumstances before him. 

— With a mind on murdering others. — 
should be connected with both the 
statements, m qajfc SRfr 5T^TTfJ Wfo I 1 

— 19 it not to be questioned ? or q should be 

taken a 9 an affirmative statement ; it is absolutely not to be taken 
into consideration 3RI — I am ruined today, refers 

to his wife, Dhuta. fasafa PfR — The meaning is 

obscure ; ( 1 ) foq ( 3qo5ft&3TSft )-although beset by 

terrible misfortune ftssfaf you are in joy when 

you should be in tears. ( 2 ) Jv. interpretes 4 with mere 
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childish amusements, SfftSTR. ’ ( 3 ) 

— ‘ while others ( for instance, your father himself ) are 
plunged in misery *. because it is not right to be indifferent to 

others’ feelings or condition. may also be taken as ‘ mere 

toys (cq*R a toy that attracts a child) delight you falsely (because these 
have no real charm in them). Read tfcfiiqt. There should be a mark of 
punctuation after cTOff this pitiable wretch qrq$ltf 

has become simply an instru- 
ment. 4 f%fa: ( gift *TT 

— owing to the disadvantage of my present state. 
founding a city. 3TTCFR: a garden, suffer: — poor c [fig: — Dr, Ryder 
takes it to mean * not master of himself, mad '. a liber, 

tine who has broken all bounds of morality and social ettiquette. 

— receptacle ( ) of crimes imputed to people’. P. 

takes fKT=f|$to and translates 4 fountain-head of the mischief of the 
murderous V. I. W & — these are two words meaning 

imputer of crimes to people and buffoon. ( Sjrcg ). Mr. Sharma 
translates it as ‘stuffed vessel of every thing obnoxious to mankind.' 

The judge hangs down his face in shame and sorrow at 
Charudatta’ s fall in such a pitiable -manner. qfcfa: will, 

while falling down, bring about my fail ( ruin ). the fact as it 

has happened. ( if ) &c. Charudatta offers no defence. 

He seems to have no faith in the honesty of the judge ; this is 
unjust The judge has been all throughout kind and considerate to 
him and sympathises with him. Charudatta saw that if he were to 
tell the truth, he would be obliged to admit that it was Aryaka 
and not Vasantasena that drove in his carriage and then it was 
high treason against the reigning king to help the escape of the king's 
foe. Besides now that Vasantasena was dead, he had no charm in 
life and thereupon he welcomed death by confessing the crime. Cf . 
* 3T fr ( page 179 ). m mt Mars, 

srtffor: waning. The sense is:— -Charudatta who is like Jupitor. has 
in Shakara Mars opposed to him and Vidushaka now appeals at 
his side, like a comet, since it was Vidushaka's dropping down 
the ornaments that made the evidence complete against Charudatta. 
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Pages 158-161 3Tf^p3?T &c. Your eyes confess what your 
lips try to hide, by the same jeweller. 

by the dexterity of the hand. 3J5TT: lashes, strokes of the whip. SfTSR- 
°TTPr STTH^Ilfa these words are used here as an impatient exclamation 
Wl 3TTO &c. /. e. the wishes of the speaker will fall to 

ground ( be disappointed ) when .the lashes fall on Charudatta, 
^ ^ — a woman and especially a jewel ( of a woman ). $17^- 

— capital punishment. she does not know that in 

criminal cases the king is the complainant or aggrieved party and 
therefore she has no voice in the suit. SHWH something 

worthy of myself : or * just as I desired . &c. Cf- 6 

5TR<7T — Vyawahara Mayukha. to be 

‘expelled. intact, untouched. The judge is uniformly kind 

to Charudatta. Cf. ‘ ?T 3TT3 5TFOT I UWfefi 

Manu Smriti VII. a drum. 

— impale (him). a punishment accompanied by 

great insult such as mutilation of the body. <7To53F here disregards 

Manus rules about a Brahmin offender. by people 

resembling ^ ( a dog ), ^ ( a deer ). and a crow ( ) u e . 

servile, timid and cunning. — the divine mother Dr. Ryder 

thinks that it is more probable that it refers to his wife. Rohasena s 
mother. 3*qf «R for the last time. 3R*TqfS*JTS=F IWW q^qf- 

SR-qsS : 9 Uttar. I. &c. drinking poison, remaining under 

water for a particular period, weighing in a balance, or entering 
iire, were forms of ordeal, and if a man came out safe and unharmed, 
he was said to have passed the ordeal and was declared innocent of 
the crime charged against him. But as there was full evidence 
against the accused, the judges never thought of asking the criminal 
to undergo an ordeal. 
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ACT X. 

[ * Two headsmen are conducting Charudatta to the place of 
execution Charudatta takes his last leave of his son and his friend 
Maitreya. But Samsthanaka s servant escapes from confinement 
and betrays the truth ; yet he is not believed, owing to the cunning 
displayed by his master. The headsman are preparing to execute 
Charudatta, when Vasantasena herself appears upon the scene 
accompanied by the Buddhist monk. Her appearance puts a 
summary end to the proceedings. The news is brought that Aryaka 
has killed and supplanted the former king, that he wishes to reward 
Charudatta, and that he has by royal edict freed Vasantasena from 
the necessity of living as a courtezan. Samsthanaka is brought 
before Charudatta for sentence, but is pardoned by the man whom 
he had so grievously injured. The play ends with the usual 
epilogue — R. ] 

Pages 1 62— 1 69 — What then? 3TOJT the reason (of 

being afraid ). The difficulty is removed by taking ^jf^T as the 
representative of pain ’. The line then may be translated. 

‘ What then ? Do not consider the pain ; being adepts, in the 
new fangled managing of executions and fetterings, we are skilful in 
cutting off heads and impaling in short order *. Jv. takes 
to refer to their leading the criminal. The Chandalas are consoling 
Charudatta ( 1 do not consider the pain * in their own way. The word 
JR seems to be used to assure the person condemned that 
although, being new, he may be awkward in ascending the gibbet 
&c., they will manage the affair skilfully without his feeling any pain. 

) oleander. little by little. ftgpR- 

cemetary. harshly —coated with ( )• 

Dr. Ryder takes it as ‘annointed with the odour of blood ’. 
cffoftr-long for. bird ( STfotra STOW*). 

marks of hand, fte^rfo^ffofs-who is scattered over with 
powdered rice-flour ( judgment ( used 
ironically ) ; or difference between the good and the bad. 

5RR1.— what has befallen me ( this calamity ). (SpRJ— 
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fie upon the condition of being a man ( because of its uncertainty ). 

Metre. ^ 5 ; the pole in the festival (see note on 

qqgqj: Act IV ). This pole is to be removed privately c 

% JfCI I ^ || } Kalikapurana. 

335f?q: falling down, 3rTf|«rT and 3TTf are the names of the execution- 
ers. *23 cloud of ( in the form of ) women. 

f«rf5RJ3Tf5t STrenfr ( faces ) qRTT cTT: — with faces emerging from 
( half closed windows ). a conduit through which rain water 

drops from the tiles ( ). f Metre. 

?Z^tcT: was caught redhanded ( ) thing stolen to steal ). 

£ Vicr. II. xrfcjqsrt-has 

himself confessed the guilt. ftT^T family, race. in sacrificial 

assemblies the sacred alter, a place of religious worship. 
of completely different type from the Brahmans who sang the 
praises of my family. fcfgJT— coral. SRST:— Helpless. STOnfcRr— 
Bridge Sjfam f%*R5T % JRgqf: (beams) 

cf ?q gw ^ qw: cfRTff^. 3Tgquf-not made of gold-gq^fcT- 
ftxf> ^RRrt RqisqiR:. f^cTTg^: Siqfa- 

every one feels for those who are in easy circumstances ( fxRTFR: 
V&fo l ). f^RfcTcTRT of those who have fallen from 

their former position. Cf. qfatt q?tsft *q*pnq% | 

qtsft qftOTT II ^[^fcf^TR is addressed to one 

of the Chandalas 4 the best of your race ’. qjf— to receive a 

favour. &c. for a Brahman is forbidden to receive gifts 

from a man bom in low caste. &c. Cf. the opening 

scene in Act VII. Mudrarakshhasa. 3TT3^ is the same as faf: 

falfart &c. Shall suffer from thirst for a long time for 
the libation of water which his little son will offer him in his tiny 
hands would be very meagre to quench his thirst. Perhaps he 
means that is soul will be hovering about in anxiety about his son 
left an orphan after his death. The position of the sacred cord is 
changed when libations are offered to gods and fa|s— * ^3^1^ 

\ The three positions are generally 
called vwm and faffch ftwfaf qWT-by a name to which no 
word of respect is attached, ^cWR#-with its course unimpeded. 
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— a young mare. ftqfcT: Fate, JT&fag qrfcT. V. L 

ST$S ^rfcT-goes wherever it likes. Read ^ q&qqb «qq- 

^ri: Titles are empty. 3?*q f% — what 

circumstance ( Sftq f% ) is there of him, that we should not bend 
our head before him u e . show him the marks of respect ? V. 1. 
gsqn ST^TI 3TR, — his limbs ( jfen; ) are 

parched ( i. c . he is as good as dead ). Why need he conduct him- 
self with bent head ? ‘ ( But this reading is not satisfactory ), Jv. 
reads g*qq sqq^rr: l % qr&sR ? sqq^srr: — 

g^r: 1% 3#r 5 ^ gm: ; ft 3TR JTTO *R<T% * *F&- 

g sfsR — round the neck and the portion there- 
about. the place of execution. Slrfiiq — Place of immolation 

( from the carrier of slaughtered victim ). with 3TT~ to kill 

immolate as a victim in a sacrifice ). SR^JR— ( not consisting of 
Ushira ( cfloST — Marathi). Cf. £ 

fa q**fa II ’—Uttar III. S Rg# 3 f$T ~ whose life 
is beyond hope ( owing to his infamous deed ). oTORpJT wretched 
V. I. cq^RfrTT which is the work of destiny. q*5*lfa- 

* in which this death is but a gain . — on account of the long 

distance. 5f<?5^ifaf*THT qRTCTqqT: &c. — a noble statement on the part 
of Sthavaraka. Cf. supra \ q&gfaJTR: Stocks, JR 

a particular kind of cloud from which rain streams forth as from a 
bucket. ‘ Sffafsq W&m ’-Raghu X. 48. faq^cR — 

smeared with poison, with food made of Shali rice. 

ringing- This lengthy speech of Shakara brings out the double 
character of the fool and is very humourous ( cf. 3TCfll€5T: &c. ). 

Pages 170-179. SNSRcf ^RlJr &c. shows the contempt in which 
Shakara was held in general. <JW#i£:-.mad bull. ^ q i gpq fa 

cRJR — is it to be relied upon ( since it is actuated by spite aga* 
inst me ) ? ^THfcT — It is curious to observe that the executioners 

seem to possess discretionary powers at the place of execution. 
They hear statements, judge of facts, make Charudatta confess his 
crime, seize Shakara and thus do every thing that is not the function 
of the executioners. *W in order to release me* «T 

does not agree to it* * * 3TTW — hermitage ( because 
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of the inviolability of its sacree nature ). SIT — That you 

may not. 553 MWTOfi H 1 shall take him away ( back ) quickly. 
&3T55 the drum-stick, qq“ q^Ttjfq: dl«H<IRTcT: fall into / 

the ocean of sorrow or calamity. qrf^>T— turn. jf&-Let us 

reckon out or cast lots ( Wj£\ f^^TT Slfpf ). Mr. Sharma 
quotes * drawing lines without counting ; then crossing every third of 
them ; the presence or absence of the uncrossed final decides the 
thing in question \ a revolution. Shakara at once tuma 

pale at the mention of {paWRq^ for in the absence of his brother-in- 
law. the present king, he would be nowhere, we are also skilfully 
introduced to what follows. is to be construed with *TI*q- 

wherever she is. ^Rq*n%^--in conformity with her sweet nature. 
His wish is fortunately granted by Providence. hanging 

down. V. 1. qftfd mangled. <^Tt*TFW jackals with their 

neck stretched out to reach the body. qq &c. 
ftq the face opened in death appears to have, 

worn an uniform aspect of laughter. 2&qJEq 

m ftwfcr 

5lf% ^ftq cfrrfcT that the dead body rises up and 

falls is like the casting off of a garment. Cf. qjfltfe q^TT 

fom &C. B. Gita wi comfort- 

^WH^fefR!T*-who fainted in an out-of-the-way place. ftqTOKPfil«3 
•••The simile has occured before in Act II, Kamapuraka's speech. 
^rTI^PJjSrT-lie fiat ( for if 3xTR be taken to mean ‘ erect * the 
erect position would be unnatural for the operation proposed. Then 
further on Charudatta stands up which he could not do. 

if he was already erect ; and Vassantasena too who had fallen on 
his breast rises up ). ggl in the handle. The family 

deity of the Chandala who was perhaps a resident of the Sahyadri 
mountain. STOfl— Because they were ordered to impale Charudatta 
and not to out cut off his head with a sword, tresses of 

hair. qJMRfidtq— It is wonderful how the executioners know that 
the king was at the place of sacrifice. SJRT ( 9R? ) 
labouring under illusion. life* revival-with a. 
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desire to restore me to life. V. I. 4 \ ^0%^ 

I ?Wl J II — Uttar. II. 10. 

3RRT$ft-- unbecoming of you. f^R^T-f^TT the Sanjivani by 

which the dead can be brought to life. Read spftsfa and 42. 
fJpicT— may live. &c. 14 It is interesting to note that 

Jimutavahana, in the fourth act of the Nagananda ( a drama by Shri 
Harsha ), uses the red marriage garments as the insignia of; death. 
Perhaps this passage and Mri. X. 43. stand in some connection 
with each other ; if so, we have a suggestion for the placing of the 
Mrichchhakatika. ’ This view of Dr. Ryder perfectly agrees* with 
ours in taking as the author of the play. See Introduction. 

the bridegrom s garment. Vasantasena is sure 

that his extraordinary generosity must have brought him into this 
sad plight. who was very powerful ( because of being 

related to persons in power ). Very nearly ( but for a slight 

accident ). 

Pages 180-188 f^RTT is used in the sense of * care * 

i. e. duty. The stanza 45 is sung by some bard or perhaps by 
himself who appears on the scene. the bull 

bannered god u e. S’iva. the father of Parvati, 

did not invite Shiva, his son-in-law for a sacrificial cession that he 
had instituted. Parvati being thus insulted, burnt herself in fire. 
Shiva consequently destroyed and his sacrifice ( see opening 
verses of Ratnavali ). The description is appropriate as 
killed at a sacrifice, Shiva’s son 5f>l3| Name 

of a mountain cleft by Kartikeya ; it is also the name of a demon. 

( *TT ) ( earth which has the Kailasa for its white banner 
ifRSpRfcT and now is victorious over the earth* his worst 

enemy having been killed. Very sacred like the sNf- 

cast off flowers from an idol. * ctbfcT ufoffWWK ^ 

fltpTt JRF& ? Kuma* 1 III. 22. Perhaps there is a pun here, the word 
meaning ' last ’ also. %ajf|^-abandoned by his army 

and ministers, Indra, the foe of Bala ( or 355 i. e. ^ ). 

which there is sovereignty over the whole world. 
Jppjcffif-attached to him by his virtues. (2) JpT: drawn by 
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cord, an eciips. STT^fd-Straight-forwardness. STfifcjg- 

given, bestowed upon. it be enjoyed by you ; it is at 

your service, naughty, i 

dffdiT: or Jv. ; or m spg: ( V. 1. ) Sd*R: add W 3 Tr9rt: 

faqq *tf S^dTddn \ Prof. Paranjape takes mean the 

arrayed forces of the military commander.’ ^Tf|d also means 
* a king \ Read fitgcfjijq:. q: must be supplied before 2 ^: fidTTOd:. 

q>tf$tf:-The portion from this to on page 186, is an 

interpolation, ‘the work’of Nilkantha, who considered that the author had 
not brought his characters together at the close with sufficient reason, 
and therefore devised the next scene. The cause assigned for the 
original defect seems rather an unaccountable one, 'through fear of 
sunrise g$fdd*Rd: 5 ; but the phrase is proverbial one, implying 
4 finishing in a hurry *. Nilkantha’s verse is d^i^d^Fld: ^l^Hif^ld- 
d fidd. 1 (Nilkantha 

supplied the defect by inserting the speech of xFdddi). Read 
&c. dfldsfa rfcldSlfa d Your virtues are 

too good for this ( sinful ) earth, qfctecl &c. ^TTdlfdgfedT gfc 
^f^Tf^l^f^cfdiqR^ dT#^qfdddMl\ qftdlWTfrf 
The figure is dn«df^d. dddTg*d complete, facing in all directions, 
futility of our exertions in killing Palaka and installing 
Aryaka on the throne and rescuing Charudatta. 
must be supplied. %5[U^ — Skirts of the garment. fij^dd f%rfT- 

tSRhpit mounting the funeral pile separately is sinful for a Brahman 
wife. 2^ faft m m d f%5TT | SPddFfd dT*H1 

tR: *gd: II \ — I shall follow your advice 7 . e. die after 

you. ddft$: — 1 had high hopes for the future, but of 

what avail is it now ? She hoped that Charudatta might protect him 
after her death but that was not to be. Jv. explains g 3T*fdT 
dfl smfagT srft sftgr o^r sd^dfa dd^rdrwrg- 

dfcdddT d % d^RdtSfid.’ The first is voc. sing, and 
the second is — while I, your dear husband, am 

alive. sqWPi: Determination, resolve. i 
— Kumara IU. 45. Metre. Read #ERgjCT 

1 qaafa n fkmft vmwm&fa 5 — 
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Kumara V. 3T%cffiT .|fcT i, e. ST3T ^fcT The lotus- 

plant closes its pelals only after the sun has set, as if in sorrow for 
the separation from her beloved husband. Being the lotus 

creeper cannot anticipate the impending — ^disappearance of 

her lord, as I do being myself *F}cR — 1 can anticipate it and feel the 
pangs and therefore had resolved to die being unable to bear the 
grief of the disappearance of my lord. what a coin- 
cidence 1 also means a plot and the poet is often remin- 

ding us of his skilful building of the whole plot. Read 

uncertainty of human wishes and human life on this earth* 
asceticism. «g$5qfcf the head, principal person in charge of. 
3RPJ: a free man, not a bondman. — Head magistrate: 

xffcgFT uprooted STClfcT ( foes ) *T:. VFm the earth. Charu- 

datta does not make mention of his felicitous union with Dhuta and 
Rohasena and this confirms the suspecion that the passage in question 
is an interpolation, Metre. Makes empty. 

can be construed with both the verbs — 

in a state of perplexity 

a popular maxim taking its orgin from the buckets attached to a 
waterwheel. This maxim is used to denote the vicissitudes of 
worldy existence. 44*PWWII, com. harvest ). — 

the worldy existence which is which' is ) made up of 

inconsistencies ; where opposite extremes meet* 
yielding milk. the earth, virtuous. is the 

benediction at the end, pronounced on the audience in the name of 
Bharata. whose memory as the father of Hindu drama is thus 
perpetuated. Metre. 
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Act I 

BENEDICTION. 

May Siva’s profound meditation, ( which is ) concentrated on 
Brahman in consequence of the absorption effected by abstract 
vision, protect you f the audience ) — the meditation of Siva, whose 
knees are wrapped round with the coils of the snake doubly-folded 
as a sort pf ligature while he sits in the paryanka posture, ( the 
operation of ) whose senses are suspended owing to all knowledge ( of 
external things ) being shut up by the suppression of the internal vital 
airs, and who with his eye of truth visualizes within Himself his own 
self which is destitute of all kinds of organs. 

And again : — 

May the neck of Nilkanta protect you — the neck that resembles 
a dark cloud, and whereon shines the creeper-like arm of Parvati, like 
the streak of lightning. (2) 

(At the close of benediction ) 

PRELUDE. 

Manager — Enough of this tedious task that stifles the curiosity 
of the audience. Saluting, therefore, these honourable gentlemen, I 
humbly submit to them that we are going ( preparing ) to enact the 
drama, known as i *Mrichchhakatika \ Its author was Sudraka, who 
was a celebrated poet, of profound wisdom, who was the bes t c 
twice-born (viz. Ksh atrjyas), whose gait was like that of the lord of 
elephants, whose eyes resembled those of the Chakora bird, whose 
countenance was like the full moon, and who was possessed of a 
stately person. (3) 

And again : — 

Sudraka knew the Rig and Sama Vedas, the mathematical 
sciences, fine arts, and the management of the elephants, and obtained, 
thr ough the grace of Siva, e yes that were freed from darkness ( i. e. 
tgnorancef. Having beheld his son enthroned as a king, he 
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performed a grand and glorious Aswamedha sacrifice, *:n d after 
having attained the age of hundred years and ten days he entered the 
sacred fire i. e. died. (4) 

And yet again : — 

Intently attached to warfare, void of sloth, eminent among those 
versed in the Vedas, rich in penance, and fond~~oFTighting with his 
two arms the elephants of his foes, — such was, indeed, the king 
Sudraka. (5) 

In this work of his, ( it is related ), 

In the city of Avanti, there was one Charudatta, who was a 
merchant ( by profession ) and Brahman (by birth), and who, though 
young, was yet very poor. A courtezan, whose name was Vasantasena, 
and who was charming like the vernal beauty, was attached to him 
on account of his excellences. (6) 

King Sudraka composed this (drama) that is based upon the pure 
joys of their loves and in which are exhibited the course (working) of 
state-craft, the foul administration of justice, the ways of the wicked, 
and the inevitableness of fate. (7) 

[Walking about and looking around him.] 

Why ! This concert-hall of ours is empty ? Where could all 
the actors have vanished ? ( Reflecting.) Ah, I understand. 

Desolate is the house of him who is sfiSai ess; desolate is the 
time to one who has no faithful friend ; desolate are the regions of the 
earth to a fool ; but, everything is desolate to the poor. (8) 

I have finished the musical concert. Having been long engaged 
in music, my eyes, with their moving pupils, are owing to hunger 
cxfcckUng like a lotus-seed, dried up by the fierce rays of the summer 
sun. l will just call my wife and ask if there is anything for break- 
fast or_n ot. But, ho, considering the business ( of making myself 
intelligible to her ), and also the exigence of the performance, I am 
to speak in Prakrit. Alas ! Alas ! ( On account of my^h linger and 
on account o f my being long engaged i n musicT my limbs are as 

weak as dr ieJ-up lotus stalks. 1 } 4 shalThence go home and learn 

whether m y wite has got Anything ready or not. [ Walking about 
and looking around.] Here is ouf^ house. 1 will just go in, 
[Entering and looking about.] Wonderful ! What, indeed, can this 
strange preparation in our house possibly be ? The street is full of 
long streams of rice-water The ground, spotted black, whereon the 
iron kettles have been dragged, looks as lovely as a young damsel 
having a frontal mark on her face. Hunger pinches me, now, much 
more, as if enkindled by these savoury smells. What 1 Can it be 
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that any hoarded treasure of my ancestors has come to light ? Or, is 
it, perhaps, that I, being exceedingly hungry, fancy the whole world 
to be made of rice ? 

There surely is not any breakast in our house ; and I am dying 
of hunger. And, yet, the preparation is all unusual. One girl 
grinds perfumes; another strings flowers. ( Reflecting )• What does 
all this mean ? Well. I shall call my good wife and learn the truth. 
( Looking in the direction of the dressing-room. ) Worthy lady, 
come hither, please. 

Actress * — ( Entering ) Here I am, sir. 

Manager: — Lady, you are very welcome. 

A dress: — Let your honour command what business is to be 
accomplished. 

Man: — Worthy lady, ( Repeating ) “ On account of my 

hunger and on account of my being long engaged in music , etc . etc * 
etc., is there anything to eat, in our house ? 

Act — There is everything, sir. 

Man — What is there ? What is there ? 

Act — For instance — there is rice boiled with sugar, clarified 
butter, curdled milk, rice ; and, in fact, there is everything delicious 
that is worthy of being tasted by your honour. M^y the gods always 
be thus gracious to you 1 

Man — Is all this in our house ? Or, are you joking ? 

Act — f Aside. ) I shall just jest with him. ( Aloud ) Indee d, 
§ ^itja_all in the markfiLT>lace. _ 

Man — ( Angrily ) O, unworthy lady, may you be disappointed 
in this way 1 The deuce take you ! Having been raised aloft, 
I have been thrown down, like a . scaffoldin g over _a projecting wall 
( or the heavy stone attached to the wd of a beam T 

Act — Forgive me, sir, forgive me ! It was only a joke. 

Man — Then, why is all this unusual preparation ? One girl 
grinds perfumes, another weaves garlands, and the ground, itself, is 
adorned with offerings of flowers of five different colours. 

Act — To-day, a fast is observed. 

Man — What is the name of this fast? 

Act — The giver of a desirable husband. 

Man — In this world, lady, or in the next ? 

Act — In the next world, sir. 

Man — {Angrily) Please look at this, gentlemen, please look at 
this. A husband is sought after, for the next world, at the sacrifice 
of my food. 
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A ct — Pacify yourself, sir, pacify yourself. The fast is observed 
in order that you yourself might happen to be my husband in my 
next birth too. 

Man — Who suggested this fast to you ? 

Act — Your own dear friend Churnavriddha. 

Man — (4 ngrily) Ah, Churnavriddh^^on^ofji slave ! Oh that 
I could see you sometime or other cut off by the angry jcing Palak a, 
like the perfumed tresses of a newly married girl. 

Act — Pardon, please, sir. This fast concerns only the next birth 
of your honour. 

( She falls at his feet.) 

Man — Get up, lady, and tell me what is to be done to ( the 
accomplishment of ) this fast. 

Act — A Brahman, worthy of us, as being of our own rank must 
be invited. 

Man — You may go then, worthy lady. I shall myself invite a 
Brahman, worthy of us, as being of our own rank. 

Act — As your honour commands, ( Exit,) 

Man — (Walking about.) Good heavens ! In this flourishing 
city of Ujjain, how am I to find out a Brahman, worthy of us, as 
being of our own rank ? ( Looking about.) Ah ! here comes in 

this direction itself Maitreya, the friend of Charudatta. Very well, 
I will ask him. SirTMaitreya, kindly be the first to dine in our 
house to-day. 

(Behind the Scenes .) 

Sir, kindly invite some other Brahman. I am particularly engaged 
(otherwise), now. ^ 

Man — Sir, the dinner is ready, and there shall be no rival. 
Besides, you shall be offered a dak^hcrna.^to the bargain. 

( Again , behind the Scenes.) 

Sir, your request has been unaccepted even at the beginning. 
What is, then, your importunity for, urging me to (comply with your 
request) at every step ? 

Man — My request has been unaccepted by him. Very well I 
shall invite some other Brahman. (Exit.) 

Here ends the Prelude. 

( Enter , with a cloak in his hand , Maitreya .) 

Maitreya — (Repeating as said above , " Invite some other 
Brahman etc. etc'.' ) Rather, I, Maitreya himself, ought really to be 
seeking invitations from others. [^O fortune ! what .a. wretched state 
I am reduced to ? When the worthy Charudatta was still prosperous. 
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I used to gratify only with the most deliciously fragrant sweetmeats, 
prepared day and night with great care ; a nd seated at the gateway of 
the inner court yard, surrounded bv hundreds of dishe s, I would 
9imply touclTthern like a painter, and thrust them aside. Like a bull 
in the city market, I would remain chewing the cud (at leisure). But 
now that he is poor, I have to wander about here, there, and 
everywhere (to pick up such crumbs as I can get) and return here 
only to roost (for my refuge), like a domesticated pigeonf] 

This mantle scented with jasmine flowers has been sent for the 
worthy Charudatta by his good friend Churnavriddha, w T ho bade me 
take it to Charudatta when he has finished his devotions. So now, I 
shall look for the revered Charudatta. ( Walking about and looking 
around.) Here comes Charudatta. taking oblation unto the household- 
deities, after having finished his devotions. 

( Then enter Charudatta as described , and also Radanika.) 

Charudatta — (Looking up and sighing with grief ) . (While) 
formerly, at the threshold of the door of my house, the oblation 
( offered by me ) was immediately eaten away by swans and 
multitudes of cranes, now at that very same threshold on which are 
shot up blades of grass, the cavity-full of grain (offered by me) falls, 
being (merely) licked (by mouth) by worms. (9) 

(He walks about very slowly and seats himself.) 

V idushaka — Here is worthy Charudatta. I shall then approach 
him. (Approaching) Adieu to you, sir 1 May you prosper ! 

Charudatta — Lo ! Here is come Maitreya, the friend in all 
seasons. Welcome; Friend, be seated. 

Vid. — As you command. ( He seats himself.) Friend, this 
mant le which is scented with jasmine flowers has been sent to you 
by your dear friend Churnavriddha who bade me. — “This is to be 
presented by you to the worthy Charudatta, when he has finished his 
worship to the gods.” ( Presents the mantle.) 

( Charudatta receives it and remains thoughtful. ) 

Vid. — Well, what are you thinking about ? 

Cha. — Friend, 

Verily, happiness appears to advantage, after one has undergone 
miseries, in much the same way as the sight of a lamp amidst thick 
darkness. On the other hand, that man who falls from affluence to 
penury is one who is really dead, and exists only as being supported 
by a body. (10) 

Vid.— Jjr jend, what will you prefe r men t death o r-pr o v erty ? 
Cha . — Ah, my friend. 
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Between poverty and death, certainly shall death be agreeable to 
me and not proverty. Death is only a transient suffering (of short 
duration) while poverty is an endless misery. (11) 

V id . — My dear friend, enough of your repentance ; in the case of 
you whose riches is only transferred on jo the needy peopl e even the 
very ruin (of wealth) wins an added charm as in the case of the 
moon reduced to the slender fragment after having been drunk by 
the gods. 

Cha. — My good friend, I do not grieve for my (ruined) wealth. 
Look, 

It is this alone that afflicts me, that, my guests ^abandon my 
house, because of its wealth having vanished just like the fluttering 
bees that abandon the temples of an elephant the^aaQn^ b eing over, 
when the, dens e rut t hereon has been dried up. (12) 

Vicf^Q h, friend, confound these riches, which are but merely 
morning meals (i. e., as trifling as). Like^i^awhoys in a wood, that 
are afraid of wasps, these riches resort only to places where nobody 
has a bite at them. 

Cha . — 

Truly, my anxiety is not due to the loss of my wealth ; for riches 
come and vanish in accordance with the course of fortune. But, it is 
this fact that pains me to the quick, that people fall off from even the 
friendship of him who has lost his support of wealth. (13) 

And again : — 

Because of penury, man is overcome with shame ; over- whelmed 
with shame, he is deprived of his dignity ; devoid of self respect, he 
is despised ; being despised, he becomes depressed in spirits ; 
depressed in spirits, he is overcome with grief ; overwhelmed with 
grief, he becomes bereft of his intellect ; and when consequently his 
judgment fails, he is at last brought to ruin. Alas 1 poverty is the 
root of all misfortunes (14) 

Vid . — Friend, remember that wealth is after all but a trifle, and 
cease your grief, (be cheerful). 

Cha . — My friend, 

The poverty of a man is to ( to him ), a home of cares, a great 
humiliation, another ( form of ) enmity, the abhorrence of his friends, 
and the source of dislike of the general public and of his kinsmen. 
It is the cause of the humiliation from his wife and consequently it 
begets a desire to retire to the forest. And, the fire of grief 
( dormant ) in the heart, does not bum but is constantly tormen- 
ting. (15) 
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Then, friend, I have already offered oblation unto the household 
gods. You, too, go and present the offering to the divine Mothers 
at the place where the four roads meet. 

V id . — No, I will not go. 

Cha. — Why not ? 

Vid. — Because the gods are not gracious towards you, even 
though thus worshipped. So, what use is there in worshipping 
gods ? 

Cha. — Nay, friend, don't say so. This is the constant duty of 
every house holder. 

The gods when they are ever adored with penance, contemplation, 
and prayers, and oblative offerings, are always gracious towards 
their devotees. There is no use in discussing about it. ( 16 ) 

Therefore go, and present the offerings unto the Devine 
Mothers. 

Vid.-[ N o, sir, I will not go. Send ( lit. appoint ) some body 
else. With me, a poor Brahman, everything seems to go wrong ( lit. 
in an adverse manner ), in the same way as in the case of a reflection 
in a mirror, the right side becomes the left, and the left the right. 
Besides, at this hour of evening, courtezans, sensualists, servants and 
royal favourites move freely upon the king s highway. I shall fall a 
prey to them like a mouse in the path of a fierce snake greedv of 
frogs. But what will you do sitting here ? 

Cha. — Very well; wait awhile; I shall go through my holy 
meditation. 

[ Behind the scenes . ] 

Stop, Vasantsena stop ! 

[ Then enter Vasantsena pursued by Vita L Sahara .and his 
s ervant. j 

Vita — Vasantsena ! stop, stop ! 

Throwing forward your feet that are expert in the art of dancing, 
why do you, whose delicacy is transformed by fear, flee like a 
female deer frightened by the pursuit of hunter, your terrified eyes 
darting tremulous side-glances ? ( 17 ) t 

Sahara — Stop, Vasantsena, stop ! 

Why do you flee ? Why do you run ? Why do you retreat, 
stumbling at every step ? Oh, young maiden, be kind. You shall 
not die ; stop, please. My heart, 0 sweet lady, is burning with love, 
like a piece of mea t that has fallen into a heap of blaming coal s. (18) 

Gheta . — Stop, wortKytady,' StOp'T^ 

In terror, you flee away from me like a pea-hen in summer 
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with a tail in full-feather ; but my lord and master is leaping after 
you like a young cock in the wood. ( 19 ) 

Vita. — Vasantsena, stay, stay ! 

f Why do you run away trembling like the young plantain tree 
trailing after you j^our red garment whose ski rt is m oving in the 
wind, and throwing now and again multitudes of budsof red lotuses, 
thereby resembling the cave of redjirsenic shattered!} y ffieTxe^ (20^ 

Sak. — Stop, Vasantsena, stop ! 

You inflame my passion, my desire, my love ; and at night you 
deprive me of my sleep in bed ; but now, you fly in terror from me, 
stumbling at every step. But you have fallen into my hands jisJ&jnti 
fell into those of Ravana. (21) 

V i ta . — V asantsena. 

With strides far excelling mine own, why do you run like a 
female serpent, overcome with fear for the Lord of the birds ( i. e. 
Garuda ) ? Running very fastly, 1 can even arrest the speed of the 
wind itself ( lit. can I not &c. ). However I shall make no effort to 
overtake thee, 0^£ak4imbed one^H ( 22 ) 

Safe.— Fr iend, friends 

She is a whip to lust of the stealers of coin ( i. e. thieves ) she is 
fish-eater, figurante, of snub -nose, destroyer of fa mily, untameable, 
casket of love, courtezan, receptacle of good ornaments, harlot and 
concubine. I have invoked her by these ten names and stilT shtTdoes 
^notiove me. ( 23 ) 

Vita . — Like a female crane starting away from (lit. afraid of) 
the thunder of clouds why should you flee from us, overcome with 
fear ? Your cheeks are being rubbed by the tossing ear-rings so 
that you resemble the lute struck by the nails of Vitas. ( 24 ) 

Safe. — Why do you run like Draupadi afraid of R ama while your 
various ornaments make a jingling and a tinkling noise ? Here shall I 
seize you quickly, as Hanuman seized Subbadra, the sister of 
Visvavasu. (25) 

Chet a . — Sport with him who is beloved of the king, and you 
shall eat flesh and fish. When they can get fish and flesh, dogs ™3o 
noTprey upon carrionT^ T26) 

Vita. — Worthy Vasantasena, 

Oh ! Wonderful ! Why do you advance in terror and amazement 
looking like the guardian goddess of the city, as you wear a girdl e 
resting on your slender waist and glittering with starlike gems, and 
also have a (pale) countenance like the rubbed powder of red 
arsenic ? (27) 
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Sak. — Hotly pursued by us, as is the female jackal by hounds 
in a forest, you run hastily and impetuously, stealing my heart with 
its (very) roots. (28) 

Vas. — Pallavaka ! Pallavaka ; Parabhritika ! Parabhritika ! 

Sak . — (With fear.) Friend, a man, a man I 

Vita. — Don’t fear. Don t fear. 

Vas. — O, Madhavika ! O, Madhavika ! 

Vita. — (Laughing). Fool ! She is seeking her attendants. 

Sak. — Friend, friend, is she (after all) seeking a woman ? 

Vita. — Why, of course. 

Sak. — I will kill hundreds of women. 1 am a brave man. 

Vas.—( Finding herself lonely) . Alas! Alas! Indeed, even 
my attendants have disappeared. I must trust to myself alone for 
my escape. 

Vita . — Search about, search about. 

Sak. — Vasantasena, bewail, bewail, f or your cuck oo, Parabhritika, 
or for Pallavka, or even for all spring days! "Who is going to protect 
you, when I am pursuing you ? 

Be he Bhimasena, the son. of Jamadagni. or even the tenheaded j 
Ravana. the son of Kuntt ! seizing thee by the hair 1 shall act in j 
imitation of Duhsasana. (29) 

Look here, look here ? 

The sword is very sharp and (your) head, too, is turned to us. I 
shall cut off the head, or better, kill you. Enough of this running of 
yours ; verily, he who is about to die will not live. (30) 

Vas. — Worthy sir, I am a weak woman. 

Vita. — He nce it is that you are still alive. 


Sa^.-^ThatJ^-why you are not killed. 

Vas. — (Aside.) Oh! Even his courtsey appals me! Very 
well ; let it be so. ( Aloud.) Sir, do you seek any ornament from me? 

Vita. — God forbid ! Worthy Vasantasena, the creeper of a 
pleasure-garden does not deserve to be robbed of its blossoms. 
Therefore, speak no more about your ornaments. 

Vas. — Then, what is all this about ? 

Sak . — I am an exceUen t personage, ^ -regular Vasudev a ;_and you - 

must love me. .. { 

^ ~~Vas: — {indignantly) Hush ! get y ou go ne : you talk what is 

ko pp unwor t hy ^ • r 

Sak . — ( Clappin g his hands and laughing.) Friend, friend, 
just see awhile ; thiscourtezan lady is very affectionate towards me 
in as much as she says to me, M Come, you are weary , you are 
fatigued/' No. I have not been going astray (walking) in any village or 
town. Worthy lady, I swear b y my friend s head and by my own 
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feet, it is only by chasing about at your heels that I have grown tired 
and weary. 

Vita . — (Aside). What ! The fool takes it to be SJRT (weary) 
when she says — ( A loud.) Vasantasena, you say something that 
is inconsistent with the living of a courtezan. See : — 


Let it be remembered that the abode of a courtezan is the free 
resort (lit. friend) of youth. Also remember thaf you, a courtezan, 
are like a creeper that grows by the road side. You have a person 
that has its price and is, consequently to be secured by wealth. 
Therefore, Oh ! good one, serve equally the man y ou love, and him 
you hate* (3 1 ) 

- 1 -M o r eover : 


.£n» wisest and the most learned Brahman, the meanest and the 
idiotic outcast, both bathe in the self-same pool. A blooming creeper 
is bent low beneath the peacock, no less beneath the crow—- Sudras 
and others cross (waters) by (or are ferried over in) the very same 
boat by which the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas, do 
cross. You are a courtezan, and so, like a tank, a creeper and a 
boat, bestow your welcome upon all alike. (32) Jj 

Vas . — Verily, merit alon e inspires l ove, and not- violence. 

Sak . — Friend, friend, ever since this born slave-wench went 
to the garden in the temple of Kamadeva, she is in love with 
Charudatta that penniless wretch, and she does not love me. His 
ho6se is to the left. Let my friend act in such a way that she does 
lip from our hands. 

Vita. — ( Aside. ) This fool speiks out that very thing that 
ought to be concealed. What ! Vasantsena is attached to the 
worthy Charudatta ! It is indeed right ly said that a gem suit s wit h a 
Therefore let Tief~go. T have had enougK~~of tfiis^^Tool. 
( Aloud.) O, s on of an u nmarried wom an, is the house of that 
famous merchant on our left ? 

Sak . — Exactly so. His house is to the left. 

} — ( Aside ). Oh, wonderful ! If it is true that his house 

is to the left, I am really obliged by this wicked fellow in the every 
■ act of injuring me, in as much as he has enabled me to meet my 


Sak . — Friend, friend, in this pitchy darkness, while she is 
visible yet, Vasantsena has really escaped, like a grain of soo t in 
j a heap of black beans. ^ ^ ~ 

— OhTit is pitch dark, indeed 1 

My keen eyesight is obstructed by the sudden entrance of gloom*. 
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and on account of darkness, my eyes even though opened, are, as 
it were, really closed. ( 33. ) 

And again : — 

Darkness anoints, as it were, the limbs of the body ; the heavens 
shower as it were, black cpllyrium ; and my eyesight has become 
unprofitable, like the service rendered to a worthless man. ( 34 ) 

Sak. — Friend, fnenH, 1 am looting for Vasantsena. 

Vita . — 0, son of an unmarrid woman, is there anything 
( indication ) by which you can trace her ? 

Sak. — friend, like what, for instance ? 

Vita . — The tinkling of her ornaments, for instance, or the 
fr.tgrance of her garlands, blended with her perfumes. 

Sak, — I heir t he fragrance of her garlands, but as my nose 
is rilled with darkness, I cannot^clearly see the tinkling of her^/ 
'ornaments. / 

Titn. — ( Aside, To Vasantsena. ) Vasantsena., 

True it is that you are not visible amidst the darkness of the 
nightfall, like the lightning hidden in the union of the interior of clouds ; 
hut yet, the fragrance of your garlands, as well as the tinkling of your 
anklets, O timed one, will betray you. (35) 

Have you heard me Vasantasena ? 

Uas. — (To herself). Heird and comprehended, too. (Acting 
as if removing her anklets , and pulling off her garlands. Walking 
a few steps and feeling by the hand.) Lo ! Here do I feel the wall 
of the house, and here is a side-entrance. I understand, also, by the 
tactual preceplion (as my lingers tell me) that this entrance of the 
house is closed. 

Cha. — Friend, I have finished by meditation. Therefore, go 
presently and present the offering unto the Divine Mothers. 

f id, — No : sir, I shall not go. 

Cha, — Alas ! Unfortunate I am ! 

On account of a man s poverty, his relatives do not act up to his 
words ; even his intimate friends turn away from hirn ; his miserie s 
multiply; his vitality declines; the lustre of his moonlike character 
fades, and every sinful act, even though committed by others is 
ascribed to him. (36) 

Moreover : — 

None ever keeps company with him ; nor does any speak to him 
with due respect. He is looked at with -contempt when he comes 
to the houses of the rich during festivals. Being poorly clad he 
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avoids the opulent e ven at a distance, on account of shame. Really, 1 
consider poverty as another and the sixth heinou s crime. (37) 

And again : — 

O, Poverty ! 1 pity you and my anxiety is as to whither thou, 

after having dwelt thus in my frame as a friend, wilt go when my 
illfated body is consumed. (38) 

* id. — (With feeling of sham e,) Well, friend, if I am to go, 
then, let this Radanika go with me, to keep me company. 

Cha. — Radanika, accompany Maitreya. 

Cheti . — Yes, Sir. 

J id. — Worthy Radanika, do you take the offering, as well as the 
lamp, while I shall unfasten the side-door. ( He does so. ) 

f as. — The private entrance is laid open, as if it were out of 
compassion for me. I shall now get in. ( Looking in. ) A1 is ! 
Alas ! a light ! (Jiuts^ c u t - t k e-4fgh4~uu Lk jhitt - of-Jicr , 4 lat went 

and enters. ) 

Cha. — Maitreya, what was that ? 

I id. — The lamp has been blown out by the wind that rushed 
in a lump, when the side door was opened. Radanika, go out 
yourself by the side door. I shall just step in the house and light the 
lamp fr om the qu adrangular interior courtyard, and will be with you 
again immediately. 

Sahara — Friend, friend, 1 am looking for Vasantsena. 
f it a. — Keep on seeking, keep on seeking ! 

Sak. — ( So doing ). Friend, friend, I have caught her ! I have 
caught her ! 

\ it a. — Idio ts it is I (that you have caught.) 

Sak.— Remain silent, staying in this very same place (Searching 
again and seizing the Cheta.) Friend, friend, she is caught! she 
is caught ! 

Cheta. — Master, it is I your servant (that you have caught). 

Sak . — Here, friend ; here, Cheta ; stay now both of you where 
you were stationed. (Searches again and now seizes Radanika by 
the hair.) Friend, friend, now is caught Vasantasena ! now is 
she caught ? 

She who ran away in darkness, but was betrayed by the 
fragrance jpf her .. garla nds, is grasped now by her locks of hair as 
Draupadi (was caughtpby Chanakya. (39) 

( ita . — Thou who art in pride of youth going after a nobly born 
youth, art grasped by thy hairs which are rich with dowers, and 
which are worthy of being honoured. (40) 
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Sak. — Here you are seized by your delicate hairs on the head. 
O, young maiden, scream, squeak and squeal, — far Sambhu, Siva, 
vShankara, or even’lswara. (41) 

Radanika— (I n terror J Worthy sirs, what does this mean ? 

Vita. — O, son of an unmarried-WOinan. this is, indeed, another 
voice. 

Sak. — Friend, friend, just as a cat changes her tone when she 
wants to steal ( is covetous of ) cream, so also has this slavew ench 
changed her voice. 

Vita. — Changed her voice ? Strange ! And yet it is possible. 

She has disguised her voice, as she is clever in practising 
deception, being well-versed in arts, and conversant with theatrics^ 
perfo rma nces... .(42) 

Vid. — ( Entering). Wonderful! The »Mame of the lamp 
Mutters very much in the gentle evening-breeze, like the heart of a 
go it that is brought near a sacrificial post ( for slaughter ). (He 
approaches and discovers Radanika) . Radanika ! 

Sak. — Friend, friend, a man ! a man ! 

» id. — It is not proper, it is not becoming at all that strangers 
should intrude on the abode of worthy Charudatta, just because he 
has become poor now. 

Rad . — Worthy Maitreya, look at the insult that is done to me. 

Vid. — What ! insult done to you ? N o. it is an insult done 
to us. 

Rad. — Verily, it is an insult done to yourself. 

Vid — But they are not using violence ? 

Rad. — Yes, Yes. 

Vid. — Really ? 

Rad. — Really. 

Vid. — (Raising his staff angrily). Sir, this wont do. In its 
own abode, even a dog is very fierce, and much more a Brahman 
such as I am. With this club of mine that is crooked like the 
fortunes of persons like us, I shall batter your head, O villain, as if it 
were the head of a dry bamboo. 

Vita. — Have mercy, O great Brahmana have mercy, 

Vid. — ( Discovering Vita. ) This man is not the sinner, 
( Discovering^akara). Indeed, this is the sinner. Aye wretched 
brother-in-law of the king, Samsthanaka, you scoundrel, you villain, 
tKiff is perfectly proper IsnTit so ? Though perhaps it may be 
that the respectable and worthy Charudatta has become poor, yet are 
pot hi&jm tuea an»imameat tn 1 Iiiaini 2 And so his house is intruded 
upon, and an insult like this is done to his attendants ! 
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Insult not a man because he is in adverse circumstances; really 
none are counted poor by Fate. On the other hand, a man, who is 
destitute of virtue even though rich, is alone really poor. (43) 

Vita. — ( Betraying his embarrassment. ) Have mercy, O great 
Brahmana, have mercyT "~"ReaUy, this has been done, not through 
insolence, but because, we mistook her for some one else. For, 
We are seeking for an amorous maiden. 

V id. — What ! this one ? 

Vita. — Heaven forbid ! 

One who is the mistress of her youth. She slipped away, and 
mistaking this lady for her, we committed this (unintentional) 
fadeccm itm^kk violation of morality.) (44) 

Please accept this all-in-all of humblest supplication. ( he drops 
his sword , and with folded hands falls at his feet . ) 

V id. — Good man, rise, rise. In ignorance, you were reviled by 
me ; now that I know you, 1 ask your pardon. 

Vita. — Really speaking, it is you that must be conciliated in this 
ease. I will get up, then, on condition. 

V id . — Speak out, sir. 

Vita. — That you will not tell Charudatta what has happened here. 
V id. — I shall not tell. 

Vita. — O Brahman, this favour of yours is respectfully borne 
on the head by me ; for, even thoug h armed, we are completely 
co nquered wi th weapons of e xce llent virtues. (45) 

^ak. — ( Indignantly ). What for, my friend, did you fall at the 
feet of this wicked fellow, making him a cringing salutation ? 

Vita. — I was afraid. 

Sak. — What were you afraid of ? 

Vita. — Of the excellent virtues of the famous Charudatta . — 
Safa— What are tTiese^^ues^FKim, entering whoseTiouse, even 
something to eat is not to be found ? 

^ita. — No, no. 


He has become impoverished because of acts of kindness done 
to persons like ourselves, and none was despised by him when in his 
prosperity. He is empty now after quenching the thirst of needy 
men, as is a well-filled pool parched up in the summer season (by 
relieving the thirst of the travellers.) (46) 

tfak. — ( Impatiently ). Who is this fellow, the son of a 


sl^3ZB^wendbX-^' 

Is he that famous and v^dianf ±lu> 

he, Ravana bom of Radha, or is he Jndradajta ? 


son of Pandu ? 
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the son of brave Rama and Kunti ? Or is he the son of 

DjEamja ? (47) 

IV/#.*— Fool ! Really, he is the noble Charudatta. 

Unto the needy, he is the wish-yielding tree bending low beneath 
his fruit-like virtues ; he is a helping kinsman to the virtuous ; he is 
the mirror of the learned ; he is the touchstone of righteous conduct, 
and he is an ocean that never transgresses its barrier of character. 
The doer of good to all, he is never arrogant, and is the treasure of i 
all manly virtues ; he is courteous and liberal. He alone is worthy of 
admiration : in the plenitude of his merits he ma y be said to liv qf 
ind eed ; others merely breathe. (48) 

Therefore, let us be gone. 

Sak . — Without (taking hold of) Vasantasena? 
f it a. — Vasantasena has disappeared. 

Sak. — How ? 

Vita. — Like the sight of the blind, like the strength of the sick, 
like the wisdom of the blockhead, like the success of the indolent, 
like the supreme learning of the dull-witted (one of weak memory) 
and dissipated, and like the feeling of love to an enemy, so did she 
vanish, when you crossed her path. (49) 

*X ak . — I will not go hence until I recover her. 

1 it a . — Have you never heard this ? 

An elephant may be held by t he tying chain , a steed is curbed 
by reins, b ut a woman is won by the heart ; and if you have not one, 
you had better depart. (50) 

Sak. — If you are going, go alone. I am not coming. 

Vita . — Very well; I am off, [Exit.~] 

Sak. — Really, the master has disappeared. ( To Maitreya , ) 
you man with a caret op the head, you manikin, sit down, sit dow T n, 

• id. — WeTiave already been asked to take a seat. 

Sak. — By whom ? 

Vid. — By destiny. 

Sak. — Stand up, then, stand up ! 

Vid.— We shall. 

Sak . — When ? 

Vid. — When Fate is again kind to us. 

& 'ak. — Aye, weep, then, weep. 

Vid. — We are already made to weep. 

Sak. — By whom ? 

Vid. — By poverty. 

Sak. — Aye, laugh, then, laugh. 
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f id. — We shall laugh. 

Sak . — When ? 

J id . — When the worthy Charudatta is again in prosperity. 

^ak. — Aye, wicked fellow, tell the beggar Charudatta in my 
name, thus : — “ A certain courtezan lady named Vasantasena, of fair 
complexion, and covered with gold, and charming like an actress 
bursting in view in a new plaj', is very much attached to you ever 
since she went to the garden in the temple of Kamadeva ; and she 
has entered your house when we tried to conciliate her by force. If 
you send her away yourself, and hand her over to me, then I shall be 
friends with you for ever for restoring her to me easily without any 
law suit in court. But if you don’t restore her, there shall he hatred 
between us to our death. Also remember. 

A pumpkin whose stalk is smeared with cow-dung, a dried 
vegetable, fried meat, and rice cooked in wintry nights, these all do 
not geLTiilisnJputrify,) by lapse of time. (51) 

Tell this to him craftily and prettily ; tell this to him in such a 

way that I can hear, sitting as 1 am in jhe li ttle pigeon house terrace 
of my mansion. If you tell this in any manner otherwise I shall 
'grifTtl^your heacf 1 ike j^yooii-iu^lej^uit^^augh t in the crack of a door. 
Vid. — I shall tell Him. 

ak . — ( A side. ) Cheta, is our friend really gone ? 

Chet a. — Exactly so. 

^ ak . — Then let us quiekljr depart. 

Cheta. — Let my master take then the sword. 

^ ak . — Let it remain in your hand. 

Cheta . — Here is the sword. Please take it, sir. 

> s ' ak . — ( Taking the sword by the wrong end. ) 

Like a jackal that is pursued by the yells of dogs and bitches, I 
go to my house, bearing on the shoulder the barkless„jsword, which 
is red like the radish and which (now) sleeps lrTits sheath. (52) 

* ' [ Both walk about and then Exeunt . ] 

Vid. — My good Radanika, this outrage done unto you must not 
be communicated to the respectable Charudatta. I am sure the 
sorrow of that poor man would only thereby be doubly increased. 

Rad. — Good Maitreya, I am, indeed, Radanika; I can hold 
my tongue. 

Vid. — So be it. 

Cha. — ( To Vasantasena. ) Radanika, Rohanesa who likes to 
enjoy the breeze is suffering from the chillness of the eveningtime. 
Therefore please take him inside the house and cover him with the 
mantle. [He gives her the mantle .] 
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Frt*, — [To herself*] How is it that he takes me to be his 
servant? ( Receiving the mantle and scenting its perfume • Ardently 
to herself .) Oh, wonderful ? The mantle i9 fragrant with jasmine, 
Hi& ^outh does not appear to be wholly indiff er gntlto the pleasures 
of this world.) ZShe wraps it abouflieriso as not to be observed ,] 
t‘hn — Well. Radanika, take Rohasena and enter inside the 
house. 

I t m.~(To herself) Alas ! I have not the good fortune to 
enter your inside. 

(■ho. — Why, Radanika, you do not even answer me. Alas l 
When a man attains by force of fate that condition, which is 
miserable because of the decay of his fortune, then even his friends 
become his enemies, and even they who were long attached to him 
become indifferent to him. (53) 

( A pproaching Radanika ) 

Vul. — Sir, here is Radanika. 

Cha . — Here is Radanika ? Who is this other, then ? 

This unknown lady has been desecrated by contact with my 
mantle. 

I as, — ( To her Self.) Say, better, consecrated. 

(i ho , — She looks like a digit of the moon, hidden amidst the 
autumnal clouds. (54) 

Or, rather, it is not proper to gaze at another’s wife. 

1%— Oh, sir, you need not fear that you are looking at another s 
wife. This is Vasantasena who has been in love with you ever 
since 9he saw you in the gardens of Kamadeva’s temple. 

('ho . — Indeed ? This is Vasantasena ? 

(To himself.) The love that she has created in me at the 
decline of my fortunes, subsides in my own body, like the anger of 
a coward. (55) 

Vie/. — -O, friend, the brother-in-law of the king says — 

Cha. — Well ? 

r, A certain courtezan lady, by name Vasantasena, who is 
of fair complexion, and who is covered with gold upon gold and who 
looks like the actress bursting in view in a new play, is much 
attached to you ever since she saw you in the garden of Kamadeva’s 
temple, and she has entered your house when we tried to conciliate 
her by force.’* 

Vos ,— ( To herself. ) "Tried to conciliate by force" — it is true*. 

I am really honoured by these words. 

Vid. — “If you send her away yourself and hand her over to me, 

M. 3-4. 
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then I shall be friends with you for ever, for restoring her to me 
readily without a law suit in court* But if you don t restore her* 
there shall be hatred between us to our death/* 

Cha m — ( Disdainfully . ) He is a fool. ( To himself ) Ah ! 
this maiden is worthy of the worship that we pay a goddess. For 
now. 

Urged repeatedly to enter the house, she moves not, in regard to 
the condition in which she is unfortunately bom. Even though she 
can command a variety of speech owing to her intimacy with men, 
she does not talk boldly. (56) 

{Aloud.) Lady Vasantasena, I have unwittingly committed an 
offence, for, I greeted as a servant one whom I did not recognise. 
I bend my head to ask your pardon. 

Va *< — It is I that have offended your honour by intruding on 
this place which is unworthy of me. I bow my head to ask your 
forgiveness. 

Vid. — Your heads, in bowing prettily, meet together, like a 
couple of rice-fields. I, too, bow my head like a camel-colt s knee 
and beseech you both to rise up. 

Cha , — Be it so ; let there be no further ceremony. 

Van , — ( To herself . ) This has been put ( expressed ) very 
cleverly as well as beautifully. Considering how I came hither, it 
is not proper for me to remain here longer. Well I will at least say 
this much. (Aloud.) Worthy sir, if I am really fit to be obliged by 
your honour, I should be glad to leave these ornaments in your house. 
It is for the sake of these ornaments that these villains pursue me* 

Cha , — This house is unsuited to such a trust. 

Vas , — You mistake, sir ! It is to men and not to houses that 
deposits are entrusted. 

Cha 9 — Maitreya, let these ornaments be received. 

Van . — I am much obliged to you. [S&e hands over to him 
ornaments.] 

Vid. — ( Receiving .) May Heaven bless you, madam I 

Cha.- — Fool ! This is but a trust. 

Vid. — (Aside.) What if they should be stolen by thieves ? 

Cha — In a very short time — , . 

Vid. — What she has entrusted to us, becomes ours* 

Cha . — I shall restore them. 

Van ,— Worthy sir, I desire to go to my home, accompanied by 
this gentleman. 

V/ui — Maitreya, accompany this worthy lady. 
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Vid — She walks gracefully like a female swan ; accompanying 
her* you alone shall shine like a gay flamingo. I am but a poor 
Brahman* and wherever I go, I shall fall a victim to the people, 
just as an offering that is carried to the croas-roads will fall a prey 
to dogs. 

Cha. — Very well, I shall myself follow this worthy lady, 

Vid. — Vardhamanaka, light the torches. 

Che fa, — ( Aside to Vtdushaka. ) Aye, light torches without 
any oil ? * 

Vid. — {Aside to Charudatta.) These torches of ours are like 
harlots, who disregard lovers of no wealth. They are without oil 
dove) and won t light up unless you feed them. 

Cha. — Maitreya, very well ; no need of torches. For* see : — 
Pale like the chee ks of a lovely maiden* the modn which is 
lamp unto the royal road, rises along with its train of stars* and its 
white beams descend amidst clouds of darkness, like streaming milk 
admidst mire from which water oozes out. (57) 

(With love.) Worthy Vasantasena. This is your ladyships 
home. Pray enter. [ Vasantasena gazes ardently at him , then 
exit.] 

Cha . — Friend. Vasantasena is gone. ‘ Come, let us go home. 

The royal road is lonely, and the watchmen (alone) are walking 
about. We must take care to avoid (forestall) treachery (being 
deceived) for the night is ever full of crimes. (58) 

( Walking about) And you shall guard this golden casket by 
night and Vardhamana by day. 

Vid. — Very well. 


[ Exuent . ] 
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( Entering . ) 

Maid, — I am sent to my mistress (Vasantasena) with a message 
by her mother. I shall therefore enter and go near the respectful 
tady. 

( She walks about and looks around . ) 

Here is my mistress, picturing something in the heart (s. e. 
brooding over something). I shall approach her. 

( Then enter the love-lorn Vasantasena seated , and also 
Madanika . ) 

Vasantasena'— Well, girl, and then — 

Madanika, — Madam, you have not spoken anything. What do 
you mean by saying “and then” ? 

J rts. — What did I say ? 

Mad,— You said, “and then — — — 

l — (Knitting her eye-brows.) Yes, I remember. 

( Approaching .) 

Maid, — Madam, your mother desires that you should perform 
your ablutions, and do worship unto the gods. 

I 'as. — Lady, you may tell my mother that I don’t .bathe to-day 
and that therefore, the Brahman himself should perform the worship. 

Maid, — Yes, mistress. (Exit.) 

Madanika, — My dear mistress, it is my love for you, and not an 
officious (or fault-finding) nature that makes me question you what 
this all really means. 

Vast,— Madanika, whom do you see me to be like ? 

Mad , — I should guess from your ladyship's absent-mindedness 
that you are at heart in love with some gentleman. 

Van , — Yonhave rightly guessed ! You^m ^jndeed Madanika 
who is clever in judging or fathoming the hearts of others. 

Mad , — It is most pleasing news to me, Indeed, you are obliging 
thereby glorious Cupid, who is the great occasion of joy to youths 
So tell me, mistress, what, prince or courtier your ladyship pays 
homage to. 

T7/?.~Girl, I wish to love, and not to serve. 

Madi— la it some Brahman youth that is loved, who is distin- 
guished for great learning. ? 
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Vos,—* A Brahman I should have to venergte, 

Modern Or, is it some young merchant grown enormously 
wealthy from visiting many countries ? 

Vas .—* 1 The merchant has to go to foreign lands abandoning even 
his beloved whose love for him is very great, and thus creates but 
intense grief that arises out of painful separation. 

Mad.—* Madam, neither a prince, nor a courtier, nor a Brahmin, 
nor a merchant ! Who is it then that my mistress loves ? 

Frt*.— *Girl, you went with me to the gardens of Kamadevas 
temple ? 

Mad. — Yes, mistress, 1 went with you. 

Vo* .—And yet you ask, as if you were a perfect stranger. 

Mad. — Oh ! I know. Is it the man who comforted (received) 
you when you asked to be protected ? 

Vas. — Well what is his name ? 

Mad . — Why, he lives in the _(b ig) merchant’s quarter, 

Vas . — But I'a§ked'yoti for his name. 

Mad. — Madam his name, which is most auspicious to utter is 
the respectful Charudattd. 

Vas. — ( Joyfully . ) Good, Madanika, good. You have rightly 
guessed it. 

Mad. — (A side.) So much for that. [Aloud ] Madam it is 
heard that he is poor. 

l as . — That is why I love him ; for, a courtezan who sets her 
heart on a poor man is free from all blame in the eyes of the world. 

Mad. — But, madam, do even bees swa rm around the ma ngo- j 
tree, when its blossoms have fallen? ' 

V^ 5 . — It is fiehceTKey ar^sfxjken of as mere honeymakers (but 
not those that enjoy honey.) ~ — 

Mad . — Well, Madam, if you love him, why don’t you approach 
him without any delay ? 

Vas,— Girl, if 1 should approach him at once, then, because he 
•can t make any return — no, I don’t mean that, it would become hard 
to see him. 

Mad. — Is that the rea son why you le ftjgpur Jew els with him ( in 
his hands) ? 

Vaj, — Oh, you have guessed rightly. 

[ A voice behind the scenes .] 

Halloa, sirs, yon gambler arrested for (nonpayment of) ten 
suvamas* i s running off !— running off I Hold him. hold -htoj 
Stop! Stop! I see you from here, j ; ; iT 
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[ Enter hurriedly without removing the curtain* ] 

Samvahaka. — Alas 1 The state of a gambler is most painful, 
j I am kicked by the die as if by a* she-ass let loose from her new 
[ether. I am transfixed by (the die know as) Sakti , as Ghatotkacha 
was pierced by ( the mace ) Sakti hurled down by Kama. (1) 

No sooner did I see the keeper busy wi th t he, score, than l 
escaped from his sight. Now that I have come down upon the 
road, with whom am I to take refuge ? 

While the keeper and the gambler are looking somewhere else 
for me, I shall enter this empty temple walking backwards into itf 
and turn myself into a deity. [ He remains thus after making al 
sorts of gestures ]. 

[ Then Enter Mathura and the gambler . ] 

Mathura.— Halloa, sirs, yon" gambler"~who owes me ten 
suvarnas has escaped ! has escaped — Seize him ! Seize him I 
Stop ! Stop ! you are seen from here. 

Gambler. — Even if you run to the nether regions, or take shelter 
with Indra himself, except the o n e keeper of the ga min g house, e ven 
Rudra cannot protect you. (3T 

Math . — Whither, you deceiver of the goo d gamin gboiis e-maste r, 
whither do you flee ? Your limbs shake and shiver with fear. 
You stumble over rough and smooth every step and stain your family 
and reputation. (4) 

Gam. — ( Observing the foo t-prin t. ) Here he goes. And here 
the track is lost. 

Math . — [Gazing at the foot- prints and reflecting .] Look I the 
foot-prints are reversed. And the temple has no image ;■ n it ( After 
a moments thought. ) Oh ! T hat rouge has walked into th e 


Math . — Very well. 

( They two act as if entering the temple and observing 
Samvahaka . make signs to each other . ) 

Gam . — What I a wooden image ? 

Math . — No, no ; it is an image made of stone, 

( They shake it in various ways and make signs to each other.) 
does not matter much. Come, let us have a game. ( He starts 
the game as hard as he can. ) 

SatH.—~( Making various efforts to suppress the manifestations 
of desire for gambling. Aside.) Vf ' 

( The rattling of the dice tantalises the heart of a man who is 


emple with his feet reverse d. 

' us te after him. 
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penniless, in the same way as thel sound of a drum works on the 
heart of a king that is bereft of all his realm. (5) J 

I am resolved that I shall not play. Gambling is as bad a9 
being thrown down from the top of mount Meru. Not-withstanding 
all this, the rattle of th e dice which j^,^swee^ like jtho„w arble of j 
cuckoos, all ures my heart - t 

Gam . — The throw is mine, the throw is mine I 

Math.— No, it is mine, it is mine I 

Sam . — ( Coming up quickly from a different place. J_Jsal_. 
my turn 1.. 

— Gam. — The man is caught. 

Math. — ( Seizing him. ) You, scoundrel, you are now caught. 
Pay me the ten suvarnas. 

Sam. — I shall pay you to-day. 

Math. — Pay me instantly. 

Sam. — Have patience. 1 will pay you now. 

Math. — Aye. pay*, me now immediately. 

Sam. — My headjs getting dizzy. (Jie falls on the ground) 

( Both beat him in various ways , ) 

Math . — There you are bound bv th e g amblers ring. 

Sam. — ( Rtstng. with' dejection j. What ? bound by the 
gamblers ring ? Confound it ! Indeed the conventional rules of us. 
gamblers, cannot be transgressed. Wherefrom can I pay then T 

Math. —Give me then a surety. 

Sam. — I shall do so. ( Approaching the gambler — Aside. ) 

I will pay you half the money ; release me for the other half. 

Gam. — All right. 

& 'am. — ( Approaching the keeper of the gaming house . ) I will 
give you surety for a half. You release me from the other half. 

Math. — Where is the harm ? Let it be so. 

Sam. — ( Aloud. ) You forgave me a half, sir ? 

Math.— Yes. 

Sam. — ( To the gambler.) And you let me off a half ? 

Gam. — Yes. 

Sam. — Now I shall go. 

Math.— Pay me the ten suvarnas. Where are you going 1 

Sam.— Look at this, gentlemen, look at this. Here just a pledge 
was given to one of them for a half, and the other forgave me a half. 
And even af tert hat, he is dunning me, a poor helpless creature. 

Math. — ( Seizing him ) O, viilian, my name is Mathura and 1 
am clever enough. I am not to be deceived this time. Pay, me, you 
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rogue, every bit of my money, this very moment* 

Sam . — How can I pay ? 

Math . — Sell vour fathe r and pay* 

Sam . — Where to get a fatherT 

Math . — S ell your mother. and pay* 

Sam — Where can I get a mother ? 

Math . — Sell yourself and pay. 

Sam. — Have mercy, please, and lead me to thelhighway. 

Math . — Go along. 

Sam . — So be it, f He walks about.) Gentlemen, buy me of 
this gambling master for ten suva mas. ( Looking to the shies . ) 
What do you say ? Is it that you wish to know what I can do ? I 
shall be a servant in your house. What ! He has gone without 
even answering. Very well, here’s another. I shall speak to him. 
( He repeats his offer. ) What ! this man, too, is gone without 
even taking notice of me. Ah ; this is how I fare, luckless one, 
ever since Charudatta lost his fortune. 

Math. — Will you pay ? 

Sam . — How can I pay ? ( He falls down. ) 

( Mathura drags him about. ) 

Sam . — -Good gentlemen, protect me, protect me. 

( Then enter Dardurakq. ) 

Darduraka, — Gambling is, indeed, a sovereignty witho ut a 
throne. 

The gambler never minds defeat at all he levies tribute (money) 

from all and spends it daily. Like the king, he draws revenue at 
pleasure and counts the opulent amongst his servants. 

More over it is by gambling that money is won ; it is by gambling 
also that wife and friends are acquired ; it is through gambling alone 
that man gives and enjoys, and it is through gambling alone that 
everything is lost. (8) 

^Besides, 

L Everything that was mine was taken away by Tray ; my body 
was parched up by the Deucej, the Ace then set me on the street ; 
and now I go the Eour completing my defeat. (9) "1 

( Looking before hi tn. ) Here comes in tnis very direction, 
Mathura, our old gambling-master. Well, I can t avoid him ; I shall 
hence wrap myself in my vest. ( He makes various gestures and 
examines his cloak ). 

This cloth is sadly indigent in thread ! this cloth is further 
decorated with hundred holes ; this cloth can’t fit for wrapping oneself 
with, so this cloth looks best only when it is rolled up tight 410) 
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Yet after all, what could that wretched fellow (Mathura) do 
to me ? 

I can stand erect with one foot on the ground and the other in 
the air, as long as the sun is in the heavens. (1 1) 

Math . — Pay. Pay I 

— How can I pay ? ( Mathura drags him about . ) 

Darduraka . — well, well, what is this I see ? What do you say 
sir ? 41 This gambler is being maltreated by the keeper of the gaming 

table and none does save him." Well, Dardura himself will save 
him. ( Approaching • ) Stand back, stand back ! -/ Beholding , ) 
What ! Here is the swindler MathuraJ Here again is the innocent 
Samvahaka ? 

Why should a delicate fellow like this be always gambling ? (he) 
who does not remain hanging ( from a tree ) with his head bent till 
the end of the day without murmur, whose back does not bear the 
marks left by the stripes and bruises ; and the interior of whose legs 
is not bitten by the hounds daily. (12). 

Well, I shall pacify Mathura. ( Approaching. ) Mathura, 1 
salute unto thee. 

( Mathura returns the greeting. ) 

Dar . — What does this mean ? 

Math. — This man owes me ten suvarnas. 

Dar . — This is a mere trifle, indeed ! 

Math. — ( Pulling the rolled^up cloth from under Dar durak' as 
arm. ) Look, gentleman, Look ! This man wrapped in a ragged 
cloak says that ten suv arnas are merely a trifle ( morning meal. ) 

Dar.— Why, you blockhead, surely I stake ten suvarnas on a 
•cast of the dice. If a man has money, is that any reason why he 
should show it, clasping it to his bosom ? 

You are cursed mean fellow, indeed, to kill a sentient human 
being, for the sake of ten suvarnas. (13) 

Math . — To you, sir, ten suvarnas may be a mere trifle ; but to 
me, they are a fortune. 

Dar . — Well then, listen to me. Just give him ten more 
suvarnas and let him play the game, again. 

Math . — And what then ? 

Dar.— If he wins, he shall pay you. 

Math— And if he does not win ? 

Dar . — Then, he shall not pay you. 

Math . — It is not proper to be pratting about. If you say that, 
you can save the money yourself, My name is Mathura. I am a 
•cheat ana I can play a false game. 1 am not afraid of anybody. 
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Besides* you are a man of no character (an immoral blackguard.) 

Dar. — Who, did you say was, a black guard ? 

Math. — You are a blackguard* 

Dar . — Your father uTan immoral blackguarcL 

( Makes signs to Samvahaka to escape . ) 

Math . — You, son of a whore L That is just the way that you 
gamble. 

Dar . — Is this the way that 1 gamble ? 

Math. — Aye, Samvahaka, pay me my ten suvarnas. 

Samvahaka. — I shall pay you to-day. I shall pay it presently 
( Mathura drags him along.) 

Dar.— Fool, you can maltreat him behind my back, but never 
in my presence. 

( Mathura drags Samvahaka and gives him a blow on the 
nose. Samvahaka bleeds , faints and falls on the ground. 
Darduraka approaches and gets between them both. Mathura 
strikes Darduraka and Darduraka strikes doubly in turn.) 

Math. — You, villain, you son of a slave ! You shall suffer 
for this. 

Dar. — -You fool! Now when I was merely walking along the 
road, I have been assaulted by you. If to-morrow you beat me 
in court, you will then see. 

Math. — Yes, yes, I shall see. 

Dar. — t jow will you see ? 

Math. — (Opening his eyes wide.) It is in this way that I 
shall see. 

[Dardurakaj^llsJ^lathura's eyes with dust, and makes signs to 
Samvahaka to escape. Mathura shuts his eyes and falls down * 
Samvahaka escapes .] 

Dar . — (Aside.) I have made an enemy of the influential 
gambling-master. Mathura. Is it not proper, therefore# for me to 
stay here. Besides, 1 have been told by my good friends Sarvilaka 
that a soothsayer has prophesied that a young herdsman, T>y~name 
Aryaka, would be our future king. Now every one like myself is 
running after him. I shall also join him myself. (Exit.) 

Sam. — ( Walking frightfully and looking about.) Here is the 
house of somebody, the side-door of which is left open. I shall 
enter it ( Entering and beholding Vasantasena.) Madam# I throw 
myself upon your protection. 

Vasantasena . — He who seeks refuge with me shall be safe. 
Madanika, close the door. ( The maid does so.) 

Vas.— Whom do you fear from ? 
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Sam . — From a creditor, madam. 

V as. — Girl, open the door now. 

Sam . — (To himself .) What ! She makes light of my reasons 
for fearing a creditor. Rightly is it said thus :■ — 

That man who, knowing his might, bears a weight proportioned 
to it, neither stumbles nor perishes in a dreary forest (14) 

I serve as an example here. 

Math . — ( Wiping his eyes. To the gambler. ) Pay, Pay ! 

Gam. — Sir, while we were quarrelling with Darduraka, the 
man escaped. 

Math . — 1 broke the gambler s nose with a blow of my fist* 
Come on t Let us track the path of the blood. 

( Tracing it out ) 

Gam. — He has entered Vasantasena s house, sir. 

Math . — The ten s uvarnas are gone. 

Gam — Let us go to court and lodge a complaint. 

Math . — In the meantime the swindler will come forth and shall 
escape. We shall hence seize him, by blocking up his passage. 

( Vasantasena make i signs to Madanika . ) 

Madanika . — Whence are you, sir ? Who are you, sir ! What 
are you, sir? What is your profession, sir? What are you 
afraid of ? 

Sam. — Listen, madam. I was bom, madam, at Patal iputra ^ 

I am die son of the head of the village. I follow the profession of 
a shampooer. 

V as. — Sir, it is, indeed, a very dainty art that you have mastered. 

Sam. — Madam, I learnt it as an art. But now, it has become 
the means of getting my livelihood. 

Mad. — Sir, your answers are most disconsolate* Pray continue. ^ 

Sam.-4-Having often listened to the travellers, when I was at ; 
home, 1 felt curious to see new countries and so I came here. 
When I came here to Ujjaini, I became the servant of a distinguished j 
gentleman; suchl a handsome (of engaging figure) and courteous jj 
gentleman ! He does not boast of his giving ; he forgets offence jj 
readily. To be brief, he is so courteous that he regards his own jj 
person as belonging to others, and he is ever compassionate to those /j 
who seek his protections^ ♦ j 

Mad. — Who it is that so graces Ujjaini, having stolen the virtues' 1 
of die beloved object of my mistress ? 

Fas. — Good, girl, good ! I had the same thought in my mihd. 

Mad. — Pray continue sir. 
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Sam. — Madam, out of compassion, he was so bounteous 
that now — 

Vas . — His wealth has vanished ? 

Sam. — How did you know it, madam, without being told 
by me ? 

Vas . — What was there to know ? Virtue an d wealth rar ely 
| exist together. Those pools are full to the brim whose water is 
TinfiTfor drinking. 

Mad. — But*' sir, what is his name ? 

Sam . — Madam, who is there that does not know the name of 
this moon of the world ? He lives in the merchant s quarter. He, 
whose name is worthy of all honour, is known as Charudatta. 

Vas. — ( Joyfully rising from her seat. ) Sir, this house is 
your own. Madanika, give him a seat and take thi9 fan. The 
gentleman is fatigued. 

( Madanika docs accordingly ) 

Saw. — ( To himself. ) What ! such respect done to me from 
the mere mention of Charudatta’ s name ! Most excellent, worthy 
Charudatta, most excellent ! You are the only man in the world 
wha. Jeally lives. All others merely breathe, ( Falling at 
*1 Vasantasena's feet. ) Enough, madam, enough. Pray be seated, 
madam. 

Fas .' — ( eating herself. ) Sir, where is your creditor ? 

Sam. — Good man’s ( real ) wealth consists in kind deeds. Who 
is there that does not own transient riches ( some day or other ) ? 
He who does not know how to honour others knows not the 
significance of honour. (15) 

l as. — Proceed, sir. 

Sam . — So, I was made by that gentleman a servant in his 
•employ. When he was reduced to penury ( lit. when nothing of his 
remained with him except his sterling virtue ), I began to live by 
gambling, but, fate was cruel and 1 lost ten suvamas. 

Math .**— 1 am ruined ! I am robbed I 

Sam . — Here are the gambling-master and the gambler, seeking 
for me. You have heard my story, madam ; what is next to be done 
rests with you. 

Vas. — Madanika, the birds flut t er about here and th ere if th e 
tr ee is shaken in which they have built their nests. Go, girl and give 
the gambling-mas^r and the gambler this b racelet, telling them that 
this very gentlema n s ends \t (in paymentJT ~~ ~ ~ 

(Removing the bracelet from her arm , she gives it to Madanika.) 
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Mad. — { Receiving. ) As you, madam, command. [AVrr/.] 

Math. — I am ruined 1 I am robbed ! 

Mad. — These two here are looking up to the house, are deeply 
sighing, are closely conferring to each other, and are moreover fixing 
their gaze on the door. I conclude hence that these must be the 
gambling-master and the gambler. ( Approaching . ) I salute you, sir. 

Math. — May happiness be yours. 

Mad. — Sir, which of you two is the gambling-master ? 

Math. — Who are you slender-waisted damsel, prating sweet 
words, with the red lower lip wounded in love's sports and casting 
side glances ? ( 16 ) 

I am not in affluent circumstances. Go somewhere else. 

Mad. — You are certainly no gambler, if you talk thus. Is there 
any one who owes you money ? 

Math . — There is. He owes me ten suvarnas. What of him ? 

Mad. — On his behalf, my mistress sends you this bracelet; nay, 
nay — he sends it himself. 

Math. — (Receiving it joyfully. ) Well, well tell that nobly bom 
youth “Your promise (pledge) has been fulfilled. Please come, and 
seek delight in gambling, again.” 

[Exeunt Mathura and the gambler.] 

Mad. — [A broaching Vtrsaniasena.] Madam, the gambling- 
master and the gambler have gone away quite pleased. 

Vas. — Go, sir, and relieve the anxiety of ( comfort ) your 
kinsfolk. 

Saw. — Madam, if it is to be the case, allow me (or employ me) 
to teach (impart) this art to your maids. 

Van. — You should still serve him whom you served once and on 
whose account you mastered the art. 

Sam. — (To himself.) A very pretty way to decline my services! 
(My request is declined by the worthy lady in a very clever way). 
How shall I requite her kindness ? ( Aloud. ) Madam , on accou nt 
of this disgrac e~ctone to me by the gambler, I shall .become a 
Buddhist monk. And so, treasure these words in your memory^ 
madam, “he was a .A ampoeruhm and at last became £ 

Buddhist monk^. ~ 

Vas. — Sir, enough of rashness (acting too precipitately). 

Saw. — Madam, I have made up my mind. (Walking.) 
Gambling has brought me (done to me) to a state (i. e, of a Buddhist 
monk) in which no hand of man shall reach me (i. e. in which I shaty 
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not be persecuted as when I was a gambler). Now I can hold up 
my head boldly, and roam freely along the royal road. ( 17 ) 

(A tumultuous noise behind the scenes.) 

Sam. +—( Listening.) What is this ? (In the air.) What do 
you say? (Post-breaker), Vasantasenas wild elephant 

has broken loose ! Hey ! 1 must go and see the furious elephant 

of the worthy lady. Or, rather, what have I to do with these 
things ? I shall follow what I am determined upon. 

( Then enter hastily , Kamapuraka, highly delighted , wearing a 
gorgeous mantle.) 

Kamapuraka . — Where is my mistress? Where is my mistress? 

Mad. — You, unmannerly fellow ! What is that so excites you 
that you do not see your mistress that is seated before your very 
eyes ? 

Kar. — (Beholding Vasatitasena.) Madam, salute you. 

Vas. — Kamapuraka, your face is beaming with joy. What 
is it ? 

Kar. — (Astonishingly.) Madam, you have lost ( a great deal), 
in that you have not witnessed to-day. the valorous achievement of 
Kamapuraka. 

Vas . — Kamapuraka, what is it, what is it ? 

Kar. — Listen, madam. Your ladyship s wild elephant Khunta- 
modaka broke the post he was tied to, killed the head keeper, and 
then scoured off along the high road, creating a terrible commotion. 
The people shouted and screamed. 

“ Carry off the children, at once, and climb up a roof or a tree. 
Don’t you see before you, the fierce elephant poming in this 
direction ? ” ( 18 ) * 

And : — 

The pair of anklets (of the elephant) falls off ; the girdles set 
with gems break away ; and the beautiful bracelets studded with a 
network of spars of gems snap asunder. ( 19 ) 

And then the fierce elephant plunged about in Ujjayini, with his 
trunk, his feet and his tusks, as if in a tank full of blooming lotuses. 
A Buddhist monk was seized ; and while his staff and water-jar fell 
away, he drizzled water over him, and got him between his tusks. 
‘Seeing this;, the people all cried out again, “Ah I Ah I . The monk 
.is killed I” 

Vas.— (Highly excited.) — Alas ! Alas I / 

Kar . — Don t be v alarmed. Just Usten, mistress. Then, seeing 
him with a big-piece of the broken chain dangling about him, and 
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picking the monk between the tusks, I, Kamapuraka, — nay, nay, the 
slave grown fat on my ladyship's meals, having thundered aloud or 
shouted to the gambler ( now turned a mendicant ) to cheer up, 
ran in a zigzag way and snatched up quickly an iron bar out of a shop, 
and challenged elephant (to a halt.) 

Fas. — Go on ! Go on ! 

Kar. — I dealt a fierce blow at the furious elephant who looked 
like the summit of the mount Meru, and released the monk held 
between his tusks. (20) 

Fas. — You have done well. Proceed. 

Kar. — Then, mistress, all Ujjayini crowded over on one side, 
like a ship loaded unevenly, merely shouting out ‘‘Well done, 
Kamapuraka, well done !” But, madam, one person there was, who, 
having touched the places where he ought to have ornaments, and 
finding that he hadn’t any, looked up, heaved a long sigh and threw 
this mantle over me. 

Fas. — Find out, Kamapuraka, if the garment smells of jasmines 
or not 

Kar . — Madam, the smell of the elephant’s rut is so strong that 1 
•can’t tell for sure. 

Fas. — Then look at the name. 

Kar . — Here is the name. Madam, you may read it yourself. 
{ Hands her the garment. ) 

Vas. — (Reads.) Charudatta ! ( Having read thus , she seizes the 

mantle eagerly and wraps it about her.) 

Mad. — Kamapuraka, the mantle becomes our mistress very 

Avell 

Kar. — Oh, yes, our mistress shines splendidly with the mantle. 

Vas . — Kamapuraka, here is your reward. ( Gives him an 
ornament . ) 

Kar. — (Receiving it humbly and bowing low.) Now, indeed, 
the mantle is most wonderfully becoming about our mistress. 

Vas. — Kamapuraka, where is Charudatta now ? 

Kar. — He started to go home along this very road. 

Fas.— Come, girl ! Let us ascend to the upper balcony and have 
£ view of Charudatta, 

(Exeunt omnes.) 

End of the Second Act. 
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[ Then enter Charudatta^ servant , Vardhawanaka . J 

Servant. — A good master who is kind-hearted towards his 
servants, is pleasing (shines) even though he be poor. On the other 
hand, a malignant master who is vain of his riches is hard to please 
and is ultimately cruel. ( 1 ) 

And again : — 

A bull that is greedy of a feast of com can’t be restrained (out 
of a held) . nor can a wife be prevented who is fond of another. A 
man who is excessively fond of gambling can t be kept away from 
it ; so also, it is impossible to remedy an innate defect. (2) 

It is a long time since my master Charudatta went out to hear 
music. It is past midnight, and he has not returned yet. I shall 
therefore take a nap in the hall near the outer door. 

[ He does so. ] 

(Enter Charndaita and Vidnshaka. ) 

Charudatta. — Excellent! Excellent! How exquisitely Rebhila 
sang t The Vina is indeed a gem, without being born of the ocean. 

It 19 an agreeable companion to the heart of one who is longing 
for his beloved ; it is a noble amusement when the lover who has 
made his appointment, tarries; it is the most agreeable remedy 
(means of) to compose those who are pining away from the separation 
of their beloved : and moreover, it is a delight that enhances the 
passion of the lover. (3) 

Vtd. — Come, sir ; let us go home. 

Cha. — Aye, how wonderfully our learned Rebhila sang ! 

Vid. — But to me, there are two things at which I cannot choose 
but laugh ;-a woman reading Sanskrit , and a man singing in a soft 
and low tone. Now, when a female reads Sanskrit, she repeatedly 
snuffles ( lit. makes a 4 soo sop* 9ound ) like an young cow which 
has a ropO newly passed through its nostrils. And a man. singing, 
soft and low, is like a priest, dressed in dried up flower-garlands,* 
and softly muttering sacred texts. No, I don't like it at all 1 

Cha . — My friend. Master Rebhila sang most wonderfully 
to-night. And still you are not satisfied. 

Lovely, sweet, smooth and clear, emotional, graceful and 
charming — Such was his music. What if 1 spoke my numerous. 
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words of praise ? I believe that there was a female covertly stationed 
in him. (4) 

And again : — 

As I walk on I seem to hear the sweet cadence still, even 
when the music has died, the sweet notes of the lute, blended in 
harmony, making different even on syllables ( ‘now gently 

undulating * ), now swelling high, now dying to a close ( lit. soft at 
pause ), easily controlled ( from straying into a false note ) and 
‘ repeated with a passionate enthusiasm ’. ( 5 ) 

Vid. — O, friend I Even the dogs in the high road through the 
market place are fast asleep; let us go home. (Looking before 
him. ) Friend, look, look 1 The moon descends from her mansion 
in the skies, as if making room for darkness. 

Cha . — Most truly. 

The moon, making room for darkness, hastens to her setting 
with her digits uplifted, resembling thereby the (curved) end of the 
tusk of a forest elephant, which is left (visible over the waters) when 
the elephant is plunged into water. (6) 

Vid . — Sir, here is our house. Vardhamanaka, V ardhamanaka, 
open the door ! 

Vardhamanaka . — The worthy Maitreya’s voice is heard. 
Charudatta has returned. I shall, therefore, open the door for him. 
(He does so.) Master, I bow unto you Maitreya, I salute you too. 
Pray, let you, worthy sirs, seat yourself on the seats that are ready 
spread. ( Both enter and seat themselves . ) 

Vid. — Vardhamanaka, call Radanika to wash our feet. 

Cha. — (Compassionately.) Nay, do not wake her who is fast 
asleep. 

Vardh . — I shall hold the water, while you, worthy Maitreya, 
may wash his feet. 

Vid. — (Angrily.) Oh, friend, (look at this). This son of a 
slave is to hold the water, while he sets me, who am a Brahman, to 
wash the feet. 

Cha. — Friend Maitreya, pour out the water. ( Vidushaka does 
accordingly . Vardhamanaka washes Charudatta’s feet , and then 
moves aivay. ) 

Cha. — Let water be poured to wash the Brahmans feet. 

Vid . — What good does water do my feet ? I shall have to roll 
on the ground again, like a beaten ass. 

Vardh . — Worthy Maitreya, you are a Brahmin ! 

M. 5-6. 
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VicL — Like amongst all serpents, so am 1 a Brahman 

amongst all Brahmans. 

Vardh. — Worthy Maitreya, however I shall wash your feek 
(He does ?o. ) Maitreya, this golden casket 1 was to keep by 
day, you by night. Therefore, take it. 

(He gives it to Maitreya; then exit .) 

Yid — ( Receiving the casket.) The thing is here even to 
this day. Isn’t there a single thief even in Ujjayini, to steal this 
wretch that robs me of my sleep ? Friend, I shall lay it in the inner 
courtyard. 

Cha. — Don’t lay in the inner courtyard, in as much as it is worn 
by a courtezan; therefore, O Brahman, keep it with your self, till it 
is restored to her. {7-J 

(He acts as if sleeping and again ref eats “As I walk on &c.) 

Vid . — Sir, are you going to sleep ? 

Cha. — Yes, 

The sleep, descending on my eyes, approaches me ( creeps 
upon ) as if from the regions of my forehead. Unseen, and elusive 
like old age, she increases in strength overwhelming 'the energy 
of man. (8.) 

Vul. — Then let us go to sleep. ( He acts as if sleefing. ) 

. ( Then enter Sarvilaka. ) 

Sarvilaka. — Having effected with the aid of my training and 
strength a passage which is the road unto my action, and which is 
such as would easily admit the circumference of my body I, with 
my sides scratched on account of creeping, on the ground, move like 
a serpent with a worn out body and escaping ( from some obstacle.) 

(Gazing at the sky joyfully .) See! The moon is setting. For 
well I know. 

Like a ( careful ) mother ( whose pupil of the eye is darkened 
by the disease of cataract, ) the night, whose stars are hidden amidst 
the thick mass of darkness, shields me, valiant and solely determined 
as 1 am, on spoiling the dwellings of others, and who am walking 
about in apprehension of the royal watchmen. (10.) 

Having made a breach in the (walled) boundary of the garden, 
I have got into the midst of the garden. And, now I shall force my 
way into the inner courtyard as well. 

Yes, men may speak of this ( thieving ) as ignoble, in as much 
as it succeeds most when men are overcome with sleep. It is sheer 
knavery and no bravery to cheat those who lie confidingly abed; it 
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is an insult worthy of contempt. But yet, a position, that is after all 
independent, though condemnable indeed is certainly far better than 
servile homage. And, moreover, this very course was adopted 
formerly by Drona s son in his nocturnal onset on the (Pandava) 
kings. (11) 

But, then, where shall 1 make the breach ? 

What part ( of the wall ) is it that is loosened on account of 
{ constant ) sprinkling of water, and wherein there may be no noise 
{ made by the falling fragments of bricks )? Where is there a 
yawning breach practicable, which will not be ( afterwards ) visible 
on the walls ? What part of the mansion is likely to be dilapidated, 
have few bricks, corroded by saltpetre ? Where can I penetrate in 
order that 1 may accomplish my purpose, without encountering the 
female sex? (12) 

( Feeling the wall. ) Here is a spot that is weakened by 
continual sprinkling with water and exposure to the sun; and it is 
moreover, corroded on account of saltpetre. Oh, the purpose is 
-evidently accomplished ! This is the first omen of success for the 
sons of Skandha. Now, first of all, what kind of hole shall 1 make? 
The worthy Bearer of the Golden Lance ( Skanda ) has, in this 
connection, prescribed four modes of effecting a breach ; thus : — 
pulling out the bricks if they are baked, cutting through them if 
unbaked, throwing water on them if they are made of earth and 
splitting those of wood. Here we have baked bricks which must 
be pulled out. 

The breach, may be like a fully-bloomed lotus, or like the full 
sun or like the crescent moon or like a lake, or oblong, or like a 
( cross ), or like a water-jar. In what portion of the wall, am 
I to display my skill, seeing which the citizens shall be astonished 
to-morrow? (13) 

In this wall of baked bricks, a water-jar alone looks best. So I 
will make that. 

In connection with my irregular creations (i. e. shapes of breach) 
in other walls corroded by salt-petre, which have been breached by 
me in the course of this night, the neighbours seeing them in the 
morning, will find fault with my work in some and at the same time 
speak well of my dexterity in others (14) 

Bow to the boon-conferring god, Kartikeya of immortal youth ! 
Praise to him, the Bearer of the Golden lance, the god who is ever 
kind to Brahmans and whose law is divine I Praise to Bhaskaranandi 
Reverence to Yogacharya, whose foremost pupil I am ! For, being 
pleased with me, he blessed me with the magic ointment. 
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When I am besmeared with it, none among the watchmen can 
behold me; nor can any weapon thrown on my body produce any 
weapon thrown on my body produce any pain to me. (15) 

( He anoints himself, ) Alas, I have forgotten my measuring- 
line. ( Reflecting, ) Aha ! This sacred thread shall be my 
measuring line. Yes, the sacred thread is a most useful material to> 
a Brahman, and especially to one like me. For. 

It serves him to measure the breach in the walls, and to dis- 
entangle ornaments from their fastenings. It serves to him the 
purpose of a key, when a door is strongly secured by bolt; and it 
serves him, also, the purpose of a tourniquet when he is bitten by 
reptiles or serpents. ( 1 6) 

Having finished the measuring, I shall begin my task (of making 
the breach.) (He dees so , and then takes a look.) This breach 
wants but ( the removing of ) a single brick. Alas, I am bitten by a 
snake. (He hinds his finger with the sacred thread , and manifests 
the effect of foison; off lying remedy . ) Now, I am alright. 

( Continuing the work and beholding. ) Ah ! There bums a lamp \ 
See! 

Even though hemmed in by darkness, the golden-yellow flame 
of the lamp, streaming through the breach, shines upon the ground 
like a streak of gold placed on a touchstone. ( 1 7) 

f Returning to his work. ) The breach is accomplished. Very 
well, I shall enter. Or rather, I shall not enter so soon. I shall first 
shove in a dummy. ( He does so. ) Ah, no one is here. Bow to 
Skandha ! (He enters and looks about. ) Ah 1 Here are two men 
asleep. For my own protection let me set the door open. Why, 
the house is old and the door squeaks. I must look for water. 
Now where might water be ? (He looks about , finds water and 
skrinkles. Anxiously. ) I hope it will not patter upon the floor and 
make a noise. Well, this is how to do it. ( He flits his back 
against the door and ofens it. ) Good ! So much for that. Now I 
must discover whether these two are feigning sleep, or whether they 
are really asleep. ( He tries to terrify them , and notes the effect.) 
Yes, they are indeed fast asleep. For see ! 

The breathing is free, very distinct, and regular ; the eyes are 
closed tightly, are unmoving within their socket holes and do not 
seem to wink; the limbs are relaxed, the joints of the body 
being loosened are extended beyond the dimensions of the bed. 
If they are feigning sleep, surely they will not bear the gleam of the 
lamp upon their faces. (18) 
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( He looks about him ) What I a drum ? and here is a Hute. 
And here a tabor, and here a lute ; and reed-pipes. And yonder 
manuscripts. Is this the house of a dancing-master ? But no I Or have 1 
entered out of faith in the appearance of the mansion ? Now then, is 
this man really poor, or from the fear of the king or of thieves does he 
keep his money buried underground. Well, can any treasure be 
hidden from me, from Sarvilaka ? But 1 will scatter the seeds that 
betray sub-terranean gold. ( He does so. ) The scattered seeds 
nowhere expand (multiply. ) Ah, he is really poor ! Good ! 1 go. 

V id. — ( Talking in his sleep. ) O. friend, I see something like 
a hole in the wall. I see something like a thief, You had better 
take this golden casket. 

Sarvilaka — I wonder if the man has discovered that I have 
entered, and is showing off his poverty in order to make fun of me. 
Shall I kill him, or is his talking in his sleep being a weak-minded 
little man ? ( He takes a look. ) But see ! This thing wrapped in 
a ragged bathing-garment, now that I inspect it by the light of my 
lamp, is in truth a jewel-casket. Well I shall take it. But no 1 It is 
hardly proper to rob a man of good birth who is as poor as I am, 
I go. 

Vid. — My friend, I conjure thee by the wishes of cows and 
Brahmans to take this golden casket, 

Sarvilaka — One cannot disregard the sacred wish of a cow and 
the wish of a Brahman. I will take it. But look ! There bums 
the lamp. I keep about me a moth for the express purpose of 
^extinguishing lamps. I will let him enter the flame. This is the 
place and hour to make use of it. May this moth which I here 
release, depart to flutter above the flame in varying circles. 
Bhadrapitha has put out the lamp by the breeze from its wings and 
has made accursed darkness. Or shall I not rather curse the 
darkness brought by me upon my Brahmanic family ? For my 
father was a man who knew the four Vedas, and who would not 
accept a gift ; and I, Sarvilaka, his son, and a Brahman, I am com- 
mitting a crime for the sake of that courtezan girl Madanika. 
Now I will grant the Brahman s wish, ( He reaches out for the 
casket . ) 

Vid — How cold your fingers are, friend ! 

Sarvilaka . — What carelessness ! My fingers are cold from 
touching water ; well, I will put my hand in my armpit. ( He 
warms his left hand and takes the casket . 

Vid . — Have you got it? 
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Sarvilaka. — I could not refuse a Brahman’s requst ; I have it. 

V id. — Now I shall sleep as peacefully as a merchant who has- 
sold his wares. 

Sarvilaka . — O great Brahman, sleep a hundred years. Alas 
I have plunged in darkness a Brahman family for the sake of 
Madanika, a courtezan ! Or better, I have thus plunged my own soul, 
in darkness. 

Fie upon this poverty when one forgets one’s manly virtues; 
for here I do a shameful act, although condemning it at the same 

time I (19) 

Well then, I must go to Vasantasena’s house to buy Madanika s 
freedom, ( He walks about and looks around him ). Ah, I think 
I hear footsteps. I hope they are not those of a policeman. Never 
mind, I shall stand still like a post. But after all am I, Sarvilaka, 
to be in dread of the policemen ? Why, I am 

A cat in climbing, a deer in running, a hawk in holding in 
clutches and tearing to pieces, a dog in gauging the strength of those 
that are asleep and those that are wide awake, a snake in creeping; 
in assuming various forms, I am Maya herself, the Goddess of 
Speech incarnate in the use of different languages, a lamp in the 
night, a lizard in holes, a horse on land and a boat on the water. (20) 

And again, 

1 am a serpent in motion, a mountain in steadiness, and can 
match Garuda (lit, lord of birds ) in constantly tlying about, I am a 
hare in kenning the world, wolf in seizing and a lion in strength of 
body. (21) 

Radanika. — (Entering.) Dear me! Vardhamanaka went to - 
sleep in the outer court, and now he is not there, Well, I will call 
Maitreya, ( She walks about ). 

Sarvilaka — (Prepares to strike down Radanika, but first takes 
a, look.) What; a woman? good; I go. [ Exit ] 

Radanika . (Recoiling in terror. ) O, Oh, a thief has cut a 
hole in the wall of our house and is escaping. I must go and wake 
Maitreya. ( She approaches Maitreya.) Oh, Maitreya, get up; get 
up 1 a thief has cut a hole in the wall of our house and has escaped. 

Vid. — ( rising.) What do you mean ? “A hole in the wall has. 
cut a thief and has escaped ?” 

Radanika.*- Poor fool ! Stop your joking. Don’t *you see it ? 

Vid* — -What do you mean ? It looks as if a second dpor has. 
been thrown open ? Get up, friend Charudatta, get up 1 A thief 
has made a hole in the wall of our house and has escaped. 
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Charu. — Yes, Yes ! A truce to your jests. 

Vidu. — But it is not jest. Look ! 

Charu . — Where ? 

Vidu . — Why ; here. 

Charu. — (Gazing.) What, a very remarkable hole! The 
bricks are thrown down from above; it is narrow at the. top and 
expanded in the middle. It appears that the heart -of the mansion 
has burst through the dread of the contact with an unworthy 
person. (22) 

Why even in such a task there is a skill ! 

Vid. — My friend ! This hole must have been made by one of 
two men ; either by a stranger, or else for practice by a student of 
science of robbery. For, what man here in Ujjayini does not know 
the wealth of our house ? 

Charu . — 

This breach in the wall must have been surely made by a 
stranger who was practising his art — he did not know that only 
impoverished persons sleep ’.soundly. He entered full of hope, 
seeing before him this huge pile of ours (large mansion), but must 
have gone quite disappointed being merely fatigued by the trouble 
he took in effecting the breach in the wall. (23) 

What will the poor fellow have to tell his comrades ? 

“I entered the house of a merchant s son and found — nothing.** 

Vid. — Do you really feel sorry for the rascally robber ? He 
must have thought — “Here s a great house. Here’s the place to 
carry off a jewel casket or a gold casket.” ( He remembers the casket . 
Despondently, aside.) Where is that golden casket ? (He remembers 
the events of the night. Aloud.) Look, friend, you are always 
saying “Maitreya is a fool, Maitreya is a blockhead.” But I certainly 
acted wisely in handing over that golden casket to* you. If I had not, 
the son of a slave could have carried it off. 

Charu , — Come, come, enough of this jesting. 

Vid. — Just because I am a fool, do you suppose I don’t even 
know the place and time for a jest ? 

Cha . — But when did this happen ? 

Vid. — Why, when I told you that your fingers were cold. 

Cha. — It might have been. (He searches about Joyfully.) 
My friend, I have something pleasant to tell you. 

Vid. — What ? Was it not stolen ? 

Cha . — Yes. 

Vid . — What is the pleasant news then ? , 
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Cha: “The fact that he did not go disappointed. 

Vid. — But it was merely a trust. 

Cha* — What ? A trust I ( He swoons.) 

Vid. — Come to yourself, friend. If a thief 9tole what was 
entrusted to you, why should you swoon ? 

Cha* — (Coming to himself.) Ah, my friend, who will believe 
in the fact ( i. e. that it was stolen ) ? Every one will slight me. 
Indeed, abject proverty affords ground for suspicion in this 
world. (24) 

Alas! 

If fate had already all my wealth, why should that ruthless fate 
tarnish my fair name now ? (25) 

Vid. — I shall deny the whole thing. Who gave anybody 
anything? Who received anything ! from anybody? Who was a 
witness ? 

Cha. — And shall I tell a falsehood now ? 

I would rather beg and earn mony enough to repay the price of 
the deposit ; on no account I shall speak a falsehood and soil my 
name. (26) 

Radanika. — I will go and inform Dhuta of all this. (She goes 
out , returning with Charudatla's wife.) 

Dhuta. — (Anxiously.) Oh, it is true that my lord is uninjured, 
and Maitreya too ? 

Radanika. — It is true, mistress. But the gems which belong 
to the courtezan have been stolen. ( Charudatia's wife swoons .) 
Oh my good mistress, come to yourself. 

Dhuta. — (Recovering.) Girl, how do you say that my lord is 
uninjured ? Better he were injured in body than in character. For 
now the people of Ujjayini will say that my lord committed this 
crime because of his poverty. (She looks up and sighs.) Ah 
mighty Fate I Thou dust play with the destinies of the poor* 
uncertain as the water-drops which fall upon a lotus-leaf. There 
remains to me this one necklace, which I brought with me from my 
mother s house. But my lord would be too proud to accept it. 
Girl, call Maitreya hither. 

Radanika * — Yes mistress. ( She approaches Maitreya. ) 
Maitreya, my lady summons you. 

Vid* — Where is she ? 

Radanika . — Here. Come 1 

Vid. — ( Approaching . ) Heaven bless you ! 

Dhuta. — I salute you. Sir, Sir, will you look straight in front 
of you ? 
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Maitreya. — Madam I Here I stand as you desire. 

Dhuta . — Sir, you must accept this. 

Maitreya . — What do you mean ? 

Dhuta . — I have fasted on the day and therefore must 

make a present to a Brahman, as rich as 1 can. This I have not 
done; therefore pray accept this necklace on the account of such 
a Brahman. 

Maitreya . — ( Receiving the necklace ) Heaven bless you ! 1 

shall go and tell my friend. 

Dhuta . — You must however, so manage it that I might not be 
put to shame. 

[ Exit . ] 

Vid. — ( In astonishment . ) What a loftiness of mind ? 

Chant . — How, Maitreya lingers ! I trust, in his distress, he 
would not do what he ought not, Maitreya, Maitreya I 

Vid. — (Approaching.) Here I am. Take that. (He displays 
the necklace.) 

Chant . — What is this ? 

Vid . — Why, that is the reward you get for marrying a worthy 

wife. 

Cham . — What! My wife takes pity on me? Alas! Now 
am I poor indeed. 

My wealth having disappeared through my adverse fate, 1 am 
now pitied by my wife through the offer of her money ; thus from 
the monetary point of view, the woman ( i. e. his wife ) has become 
the man ( /. e. himself ) and the man, the woman ( 27 ) 

But no, I am not poor. For, 

I have a wife who follows me in all the vicissitudes of my 
fortune and a ( true ) friend, who is same all through my prosperity 
and adversity (joys and [ sorrows); 1 have not moreover lost my 
sterling honesty, which is impossible to find among the poor ( 28 ) 

Maitreya take the necklace and go to Vasantsena. Tell her in 
my name that we have gambled away the golden casket forgetting 
that it was not our own ( or thinking that it was our own ), and that 
we trust she will accept this necklace in its place. 

Vid . — But you must not give away this necklace, the pride of 
the four seas, for that trifle that was stolen before we had a bite or 
a drink out of it. 

Charu . — Not so, my friend. 
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We give here but the price of the great faith with which she 
trusted those ornaments to us in all confidence ( and not of those 
ornaments. (29) 

Friend. I conjure you by the embrace of my body not to 
return until you have delivered it into her hands. Vardhamanaka, 

Quickly fill up this opening with the selfsame bricks ; I cannot 
help concealing it for evils of idle censure. (30) 

Friend Maitreya, you must so speak to her as to show the 
loftiness of spirit of a noble minded -person. 

ViiL — What for will a pauper be niggard in his speech ? ( i, e. 

he can well afford to be very liberal in his speech ). 

Chant . — Poor 1 am not, my friend. For, I have a wife &c. 
( see Verse 28. ) 

Go then, and after performing morning ablutions I will offer 
(morning) prayers. 

[ Exeunt Omiie s. ] 
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(Enter a Maid.) 

Maid . — I am sent ( with * a message ) to my mistress by her 
mother. She is gazing at a picture (lit. picture-board) and is talking 
with Madanika; I will go to her. (She walks about.) 

[Then enter Vasantasena as described , and also Madanika."] 

Vasantascna . — Madanika, is this portrait a good likeness of 
Charudatta ? 

Madanika . — A very (good) real one, indeed ! 

Vas . — How do you know ? 

Mad . — Because the looks of my mistress are cast (bestowed) so 
lovingly over it. 

Fas. — D o you say this, Madanika, in the way of courtezan 
courtesy ? 

Mad. — Madam, because one leads the profession of a courtezan, 
is that any reason why she must be falsely courteous ? 

Vas.' — Girl, courtezans meet so many kinds of men, that they 
become falsely courtepus to all. 

Mad. — But, madam, when your eyes and your heart too, find 
such delight in (are intent upon) this portrait, what need is there to 
ask the reason ? 

— But, I protect myself, girl, from the ridicule of my friends 
(or I should not like to have my friends laugh at me.) 

Mad. — Nay, not so, madam. A woman is ever secure of the 
sympathy of her companions. 

First Maid. — ( Approaching. ) Madam, your mother sends 
word that a covered chariot is waiting at the side-door, and that you 
are to take a drive. 

Vas. — Girl, is it the worthy Charudatta that invites me ? 

Maid. — Madam, the man who sent ornaments worth ten 
thousand suvarnas , along with the chariot s — — 

Vas.— Who is he ? 

Maid.— He is none other than Samsthanaka, the king s brother- 
in-law. 

F<is. — (Indignantly.) Begone I Never talk again in this way. 

Maid. — Be pacified, madam be pacifiecL I but deliver the 
message, 

Vas. — But I am offended only with the message. 
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Afatrf. — What reply shall I convey to your mother ? 

Vas. — Tell my mother that if she desires me to live, she shall 
no more send such messages. 

Maul. — As you please. 

[Exit."} 

(Enter Sarvilaka.) 

Sarvilaka. — I cast my censurable guilt upon the night; I 
triumphed over sleep, and the watchmen of the king. But now at 
the close of night, I have become devoid of lustre like the moon 
before the rising sun. ( 1 ) 

And again : 

If ever any one (with rapid strides) casts a passing look at me 
excited as I am, or nears me suddenly while I am standing, my guilty 
conscience suspects him and each and everyone, for man is ever 
frightened by his own crimes. (2) 

Indeed, it was for Madanika’ s sake, that I did this daring sin. 

I here let go the man who was busily engaged in talking to his 
servant ; there I avoided the house when I found that it was ruled 
by women-folk ; at one place I stood still like a pillar of the house 
while the police force passed near me ; and with a hundred such 
manoeuvres did I turn the night into a day. (3) 

[ He walks about.] 

Vas. — Girl, just lay this picture on my sofa and soon come back 
with a fan. 

Maid. — Yes, madam. 

( Exit with the picture. ) 

Sar . — This is Vasantasena’s dwelling. I shall enter {Entering.) 
Where can I find Madanika ? 

( Then enter Madanika with a fan in her hand.) 

Sar . — ( Seeing her.) Ah, it is Madanika ! 

Surpassing even the god of love in her accomplishments, she 
shines, as if she is Rati herself in human guise ; and brings a coolness 
of sandal to my heart that burns with the fire of love. (4) 

O ! Madanika 1 

Mad. — (Seeing him.) Eh! Sarvilaka! Welcome to you. 
Sarvilaka ! Where have you been till now ? 

Sar. — I will tell you. ( They gaze at each other passionately). 

Vas. — Madanika lingers long. Where can she be ? ( She looks 
through the window.) What! There she stands conversing with a 
man. Her loving glances are intently fixed on him and she gazes as 
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if she would drink him in. I imagine, therefore, that he must be 
the man who desires to make her free. Well, let her enjoy. Let 
not any body’s happiness be interrupted. I shall not call her. 

Matl. — Sarvilaka, tell me. 

(Sarvilaka looks about him anxiously.) 

Mad . — What is it, Sarvilaka? You seem very uneasy, 

Sar. — I will tell you a secret. Are we alone ? 

M ad.— Of course, we are, 

Vas . — What ! a deep secret ! I shall not then listen, 

Sar . — Madanika, will Vasantasena set you free, after taking 
a price ? 

Vas. — What I the conversation is something concerning me. 
Then I will hide myself behind this window, and overhear it 
unobserved. 

Mad. — I spoke to my mistress about it, Sarvilaka, and she said 
that if she could have her own way, she would free all her servants 
for nothing. But, Sarvilaka, where can you find such a fortune that 
you may therewith purchase my freedom from my mistress ? 

Sar. — Afflicted by poverty and prompted by -love for you, O 
timid lady, I committed last night a daring act on your account. (5) 

Vas. — His face is tranquil. But it is capable of being fearful, 
if he commit a sinful deed. 

Mad. — O ! Sarvilaka ! For the sake of a trifling thing, as the 
woman, you have risked both the things ! 

Sar. — What are they ? What are they ? 

Mad. — Your life and your character. 

Sar . — Foolish lady, fortune ever attends an adventurous deed. 
( Fortune favours the brave. ) 

Mad. — Sarvilaka, your character is without a stain ? You haven’t 
done anything very bad when for my sake you did the adventurous 
act ? 

Sar . — I do not plunder any lady who with her ornaments 
appears like a blossomed creeper ; I do not rob the Brahman of his 
riches, nor steal the gold collected for sacrificial purposes. For the 
sake of wealth, I have never borne off a babe, while in the lap of 
its nurse. And my wisdom, even when used in robbery, is ever 
discriminating between the right and the wrong. (6) 

And so you tell Vasantasena: — 

‘Let this ornament which is, as it were, made to suit your body, 
be worn by you out of affection for me, without being observed 
by others.* 
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Mad. — But, Sarvilaka, an ornament that nobody may see and a 
courtezan, these two things are inconsistent with each other. 
Therefore show it to me, Let me see it. 

Sar. — Here it is. ( He gives it to her until much uneasiness ). 

Mad. — (Observing it.) Indeed, I have seen these ornaments 
before. Tell me. Where did you get this ? 

Sar . — What does that concern you, Madanika ? Take it. 

Mad. — ( Angrily . ) If you have no confidence in me, then, why 
do you buy my freedom ? 

Sar. — Well, this morning 1 learnt in the merchants’ quarter that 
the merchant Charudatta. — 

( Both Vauintasena and Madanika swoon.) 

Sar. — Revive, Madanika ! 

Why it is that now your limbs are loosely hanging down in 
despair and your eyes are rolling in excitement ? Why do you 
tremble, and don’t pity me when I am, come to make you free ? (8) 

Mad . — (Regaining her senses.) O! You reckless man, when 
you did for my sake what you ought not to have done, you didn’t 
kill or hurt anybody in tha mansion ? 

Sar. — Madanika, Sarvilaka never strikes one who is terrified nor 
any who is asleep. Hence I did not kill anybody nor hurt anybody. 

Mad. — Truly ? 

Sar. — Most truly. 

Vas. — ( Regaining consciousness.) Ah! 1 am brought to life 
again. (I breathe again !) 

Mad. — This is indeed a blessing ! 

Sar. — (Jealously.) What does this mean, Madanika ? 

Even though bom of a family .the foreruners of which were 
highly righteous in their conduct, I commit sinful deeds, because my 
heart is bound in love with you. If my virtues are killed out of me 
by Cupid, neverthless do I preserve my sense of honour. And you 
call me your friend and yet go after (care for) another. (9) 

( Significantly . ) 

Here in this world, the goodly trees in the form of nobly born 
youths, whose fruit consists of wealth, are rendered totally bare of 
their fruits, having fallen a prey to the harlot birds (birdlike 
harlots. ) (10) 

Love is, indeed, a fire, whose flame is amorous sport, which is 
fed by the fuel of lust, and wherein the youth and wealth of men are 
being sacrificed. (1 1) 
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V as. — (With a smile.). Ah! His excitement is. indeed, out 
of place ! 

Sar. — Yes ! 

Those men are fools, it seems to me, who trust to women or to 
riches. For, riches, and women only dishonour those who love 
them. One should love a woman only when she loves of her own 
accord, and must discard her, when she is devoid of love. (i2) 

Truly it is said : — 

Courtezans laugh or weep for the sake of wealth ; they gain the 
confidence of others, but never confide in them ; therefore, a man of 
birth and character should ever adandon them like flowers in a grave 

yard. (13) 

And again: — 

Their disposition is ever changing as the waves of the sea ; like 
the twilight cloud, their ( love and redness ) is of short duration. 
Women rob men of their wealth, and abandon them, when they are 
penniless, like squeezed piece of red lac. (14) 

Yes, women are indeed, fickle. 

They fix their heart on one, but invite another by glances. They 
pour their effusion of joy on one, but sport bodily with another. ( 1 5) 

Some one has, indeed, well said. — 

On mountain-tops, no lotuses are grown ; nor will asses ever 
bear the horse's yoke ; scattered grains of barley do not grow into 
rice, nor are the courtezans, ladies ever pure and faithful. (16) 

Ah ! Accursed Charudatta, you shall no longer live ! 

( He walks a few steps) 

Mad. — ( Seizing him by the hem of his garment ). You 

;are talking mere nonsense, and your anger is ridiculously out]of place. 

Sar. — Out of place ? How so ? 

Mad. — This ornament belongs verily to my mistress. 

Sar. — And what then ? 

Mad. — And she deposited it in the hand of that gentleman. 

Sar. — What for ? 

Mad. — ( Whispering J That is why. 

Sar. — (With embarrassment.) Alas! 

Unconsciously have I deprived of its foliage that very branch, 
to which being heated with the sun, I resorted for shade. (17) 

Vas. — What ! He too feels very sorry. Surely he did this 
thing in ignorance. 

Sar . — Madanika, what is to be done now ? 
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Mad. — You are yourself the best judge in the matter, 

Sar . — Nay, not so. See, 

Women as a whole are wise by nature ; while 
acquired by men only by the study of Shastras. (18) 

Mad* — Sarvilaka, if you will take my advice, then 
ornament to that righteous gentleman. 

Sar. — Madanika, if he should inform of me to 
officers ? (Or if he should prosecute me ?) 

Mad * — But heat shall not come from the moon. 

Vas. — Well said, Madanika I Well said ! 

Sar * — 

1 feel no grief nor fear for this venturesome act that I have done. 
What for do you mention to me the virtues of that noble gentleman ? 
Does this mean act generate in me any feeling of shame ? Or what 
can the king here do to such rogues as I ? (19) 

Nevertheless, your suggestion in inconsistent with prudence. 
Let some other plan be thought out. 

M ad. — This is another plan. 

Vas. — What can this other plan possibly be ? 

Mad * — Under the guise of being an attendant of the gentleman, 
place the ornament in the hands of my mistress. 

Sar* — And what then ? 

Mad. — Then you are no thief, the worthy Charudatta becomes 
discharged of his obligation, and my mistress has got her ornaments. 

Sar. — But is nt this course very risky ? 

Mad. — I tell you, give it to her. Any other course is only still 
more risky. 

Fas.— Good, madam, good ! You have spoken like a free 
woman. 

Sar. — Having followed you, I have gained profound wisdom. 
When there is no moon in the night, it is hard to find a guide. (20) 

Mad. — Then you shall wait here a moment in the temple of 
Kamadeva, while I inform my mistress of your arrival. 

Sar. — Let it be so, 

Mad . — ( Approaching Vasantasena) Mistress, here is come a 
a Brahman from Charudatta. 

Vas. — Girl, how do you know that he is associated with 
Charudatta ? 
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Mad . — Madam, else I don’t know even anything that is associa- 
ted with myself. 

Vas. — (Shaking her head and smiling. Aside. ) Quite proper 
to say so ! (Aloud. ) Let him enter. 

Mad. — As my mistress commands. ( Approaching Sarvilaka.) 
Enter, Sarvilaka. 

Sar. — (Approaches with some embarrassment.) My greetings to 
you, madam. 

Vas . — I salute you, sir. Pray, be seated. 

Sar. — The merchant communicates to you : “ On account of 

the dilapidated condition of my house, it is hard to keep this casket 
safe. So please receive it back.” (He gives it to Madanika and 
starts to go . ) 

Vas . — Sir, please take to the gentleman my return message. 

Sar. — ( To himself ) Who will go there? (Aloud.) What is 
that’, message ? 

Vas — Sir, please take Madanika in return. 

Sar. — Madam, I don’t quite understand you. 

Vas. —But I do understand it. 

Sir . — How so ? 

Vas. — I have been told by the noble Charudatta that I am to 
give Madanika to the gentleman who hands over this ornament to 
me. Sir, you are therefore to understand that it is he, Charudatta, 
that hands her over to you. 

Sar. — ( To himself. ) Ah 1 She has found me out. ( Aloud ) 
Good, noble Charudatta, good ! 

Indeed, man must ever strive after virtues ; for a man who is 
devoid of virtue, however rich he may be, can never equal one who, 
though poor, is possessed of great virtue. (22) 

And again. 

Man must ever endeavour to acquire virtues, for there is 
nothing that is unattainable by virtues. It is on account of the 
excellence of virtues that the moon secured a seat on Siva’s head 
which is, otherwise, unattainable. (23) 

Vas. — Is my charioteer here ? 

( Then enter a servant with a chariot ). 

Servant — Mistress, the chariot is ready. 

Vas . — Girl Madanika, please look at me well. You are free. 
Enter the chariot. Please remember me. 

Mad. — ( Weeping) I have been abandoned by my mistress. 

( She falls at her feet . ) 


M. 7-8. 
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Vas. — Now it is you that is to be revered by me. Go then. 
Enter the chariot. Do not forget me. 

Sar . — Heaven bless you madam ! Madanika ? 

Survey with grateful look this personage and salute her with 
bended head ; *for because of her, you attained the otherwise 
unattainable veil that is characteristic of the name of a bride. (24) 

He ascends the chariot with Madanika and begins to defart 
( A voice behind the scenes ) 

Who is there ? Who is there ? The Governor orders ! “The 
King Palaka, being alarmed, out of belief in the saying of the 
soothsayers that a young herdsman Aryaka shall be the future king, 
has brought him from his hamlet and has coniined him in jail. 
Therefore every one of you must be watchful at your] respective 
stations. 

Sar . — ( Listening) What ! King Palaka has imprisoned my 
good friend Aryaka ? And, here I have become a married man. 
Alas ! Or rather. 

Two things alone are most dear to all men in this world, — a 
friend and a wife ; but under these circumstances, it is a friend that 
is superior to hundreds of beautiful wives. (25) 

Very well, I shall get down. (He descends,) 

Mad. — (Shedding tears and folding her hands,) This wont 
do. Mv lord, you must at least lead me to the elders of your 
family. 

Sar, — Yes, my beloved. You tell me just the thing that I have 
in my mind. ( To the servant, ) My good fellow, do you know the 
house of the merchant Rebhila ? 

Servant, — Yes. 

Sar, — Lead my wife thither. 

Mad. — So shall it be, as my lord directs. But my lord, you 
must be very careful. (Exit.) 

Sar. — Like Yaugandharayana for the release of the king 
Udayana, shall I rouse for the release of my friend, the kinsmen, the 
rogues, those that have won distinction for the strength of their arms, 
and those royal servants that are disaffected on account of the 
insolence of the king. (26) 

And again : — 

My dear friend has been unreasonably confined by wicked foes 
with (because of) imaginary apprehensions of their own ; and I shall 
go myself and release him quickly, who is, as it were the moon that 
has fallen into the jaws of Rahu. (27) ( m Exit.'\ 
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Maid . — (Entering.) Madam, fortunate you are ! A Brahman 
has come from the revered Charudatta. 

Vos. — Ah ! This is a very happy day. Girl, conduct him 
hither respectfully, attended by one of the bastard-pages. 

Maid. — Yes, mistress. [Exit] 

[Enter Vidushaka with a * bastard fagc!] 

Vid . — Aye 1 Ravana, the king of the Rakshasas moves in the 
Pushj>aka car that has been won by him through his rigorous 
penances. But now, I, a Brahman move about with a retinue of 
men and women, though I never took the trouble of performing any 
penance. 

Maid. — Sir, please have a look at the gateway of our residence. 

Vid.- — ( Gazing with admiration.) Oh the charming appearance 
of the outer entrance of the palace of Vasantasena f It has just been 
sprinkled with water and cleaned, and then besmeared with green 
cow-dung. Its floor is decorated wiih offerings of all sorts of fragrant 
flowers. It stretches up its head very high, as if desirous of peeping 
into the sky. It is adorned with strings of jasmine garlands that 
loosely hang down, and toss about, thereby leading one to mistake 
them for the trunk of Airavata. It shines with its high ivory portal 
and is lovely with the array of rich and gay banners, beautifully 
dyed with saffron and whose finger-like ends gracefully llutter in the 
breeze ( by the force of the wind ), and seem to say. “Come hither, 
come hither.” Its both sides are attractive with auspicious crystal 
pots adorned with bright-green mango twigs that spring up gracefully, 
and are set at the foot of the pillars that support the portal. Its 
doors are of gold, and are thickly set with diamonds, which are as 
hard to pierce as the breast of a great demon, and it causes weariness 
to the desires of the poor. Really, its splendour catches forcibly the 
sight of even the most indifferent man. 

Maid . — Come, sir; and enter this first court. 

Vid. — (* Entering and looking about! ) Aye ! Here in this 
first court are rows of balconies, white as the moon, conch and 
lotus-stalks, whitened by handfuls of white powder strewn over 
them, and glittering with golden stair- ways inlaid with all sorts of 
gems, and they seem to gaze down on Ujjayini with moon-like faces 
consisting of their crystal-windows, from which strings of pearls are 
dangling. The door-keeper is seated comfortably and dozes like a 
learned Brahmin, The crows which are tempted by the rice mixed 
with curdled milk, do not eat the offering, being of the same colour 
as the mortar. Direct me, Madam. 
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il/a/rf*— Come, sir ; and enter this second court. 

Vid. — ( Entering and looking about J Aye! Here in this 
second court, are tied the bullocks of the chariot that are very fat 
with mouthfuls of grass and grain-husks that are brought for them 
from the neighbourhood, and whose horns are anointed with oil. 
And, here is another, a buffalo, snorting ( sighing deep ) like a 
gentleman that is insulted. And here, again, is a ram whose neck is 
being rubbed like that of a wrestler after the light is over. And 
here are horses whose hair is trimmed and dressed. And here is a 
monkey that is tied fast as a thief, in the stable. (Looking in another 
direction ) And here an elephant is fed by its keepers with cakes 
of boiled rice dripping with oil. Show me the way, madam. 

Maid. — Come, sir ; and enter this third court. 

Vid. — ( Entering and looking about.) Oh 1 Wonderful! 
Here in the third court are these seats prepared for young men of 
birth to sit on. A half-read book is lying on the gaming-table : and 
here is the table itself with chessmen, made of gems. And here are 
courtezans, and old Vitas, moving about, who are clever in the matter 
of bringing about union or discord in love affairs, and who hold in 
their hands various pictures painted in many colours. Show me the 
way, madam. 

Maid.-— Come, sir ; and please enter this fourth court. 

Vid. — (Entering and looking about.) Aye ! And, here, in this 
fourth court, the Mridangas , being beaten by the lingers of maidens, 
are booming like the clouds ; the cymbals are falling as the stars 
from heaven when their store of religious merit is exhausted ; the 
flute is resounding music sweetly like the humming of the bees ; and 
here, again, is a lute that someone places on the lap like a girl excited 
by jealousy, and is gently stroked on by the fingers. And here are 
courtezan-girls that sing as sweet as the bees that are intoxicated 
with the drink of honey, are taught dancing and are made to ricite a 
drama with the sentiment of Sringar in it. And water-pitchers 
hanging in the windows are enjoying the breeze. Show me the 
way, madam. 

Maid . — Come, sir ; and enter this fifth court. 

Vid. — (Entering and looking about.) Here in this fifth court, 
the overpowering smell of asafetida and oil rises enough to excite 
the hunger of a poor man. The kitchen is kept hot all the day, and 
the puffs of steam, laden with all sorts of good smells, look like 
sighs issuing from its mouth-like doors. The smell of the preparation 
of all kinds of food creates much appetite in me. And here, the 
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butcher's boy is washing (dressing) the flesh of an animal as if it 
were an old piece of cloth. The cook is preparing all kinds of food. 
Sweetmeats are being made. Cakes are being baked ; ( To himself .) 
How I wish water is given for washing my feet, and am invited for 
this excellent dinner 1 (Looking in another direction,) Really, this 
dwelling with its courtezans and bastard-pages, adorned with various 
jewels, appear to be heaven itself, with its Gandharvas and Apsarasas. 
Tell me, who are you bastards ? 

Bastards, — We are bastard pages, petted and fondled in 
strangers' dwelling, fed on strangers' food, and begotten by other men 
upon stranger- women. We are intent on watching other s wealth 
and as for our merits, very little needs be said ; and we sport in 
mirth like young elephants. (28) 

Vid, — Show me the way, madam. 

Mad, — Come sir, , and enter this sixth court. 

Vid, — ( Entering and looking about,) Aye I Here in this 
sixth court these architectural arches, that are made of gold and 
gems, and are set with sapphires, present the spectacle of the home 
of the rainbow. The jewellers are mutully testing the lofts lazuli , 
the pearls, the corals, the topezes, the sapphires, the gems, the 
rubies, emeralds, and all the other kinds of gems. Rubies are being 
set in gold. Golden ornaments are being made. Pearls are being 
strung on a red cord. Pieces of lapis lazuli are being finely polished. 
Shells are being ciit. Corals are being whetted on touch- stone«. 
Wet and spreadout saffron is being dried up. Musk is being shaken. 
Sandal-paste is being carefully prepared. Perfumes are being 
compounded. Betel-leaves and camphor are being given to courtezans 
and their lovers. Coquettish glances are being exchanged. Laughter 
is prevailing everywhere. Wine is being drunk incessantly with 
sounds of glee. Here are men-servants, here are maid-servants, and 
here are men who have neglected their children, wife and wealth, 
and who beguile the time in drinking having been left to themselves 
by the courtezan maidens, after having drunk from the liquor-jars. 
Show me the way, Madam. 

Maid, — Come, sir, and enter this seventh court. 

Vid.— (Entering and looking about.) Aye! Here in this 
seventh court, pairs of doves, seated comfortably in snug dovecotes, 
are engaged in kissing each other, and are very happy. And here, is 
a parret in a cage, repeating verses, like a Brahman, with its belly 
full of curdled milk and rice. And here, again is a talking thrush, 
chattering like a house-maid who tries to show herself (as best as she 
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could), because somebody had noticed her. A cuckoo whose throat 
is delighted with having tasted the essence of various fruits, is cooing 
like a procuress. Rows of cages are suspended from pegs. Quails 
are being made to fight with one another. Partridges are being made 
to talk, Caged pigeons are being incited. This tame peacock is 
dancing happily about, as if adorned with various jewels, and is, as it 
were, by shaking its wings fanning the roof, heated by the rays of the 
sun. (Looking in another direction.) Here are pairs of flamingoes, 
which appear as if they were the rays of the moon collected together, 
and that wander about after lovely maidens, as if they are teaching a 
graceful gait. And here again are tame cranes moving here and 
there, like old eunuchs. Aye ! This courtezan has made a name 
for the collections of various birds, Really, the dwelling of this 
courtezan seems to be like the Naiuiaua garden of Indra. Show me 
the way. Madam. 

Mad. — Come, sir, and enter this eighth court. 

Vid. — ( Entering and looking about ) Madam, who is this 
wrapped in a silk cloak, and adorned with numerous, wonderful and 
duplicate ornaments, who wanders about, shuffling with awkward 
movements of the body. 

M aid — Sir, this is the brother of my mistress, 

Vid . — What amount of penances had he to perform, to be the 
brother of Vasantasena ? But no, — 

He may be glittering, loving, and even perfumed. But yet he 
is unfit to be resorted to by the world, as a chanifaka tree grown 
in a grave yard. (49) ( Looking in another direction). But, Madam, 

who is that lady that is covered with a mantle with flowers, knitted 
in the texture, sitting on this high seat, with shoes on her greasy 
feet? 

Maid. — Sir, that is the mother of my mistress. 

Vid. — What an expansive belly the dirty old witch has got 1 I 
believe she was first brought in like a big idol, and then only the 
entrance was built in this house. 

Maid.—O ! Man ! Don t ridicule our mother in this way. 
She is suffering from a quartan ague. 

Vid. — ( Bursting out into laughter. ) O thou blessed quartan 
ague ! Look thou upon me, a Brahman, with this thy favour 1 

Maid. — Wretched fellow ! May death strike you 1 
Vid. — ( Bursts out laughing) Why, slave-wench, a person 
whose belly is swollen and fleshy like this is better dead. 
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If this mother of Vasantasena who is swollen with wine and 
other intoxicants, dies, then a thousand jackals would have an ample 
dinner. ( 30 ) 

Madam, do any ships of yours sail ? 

Maid . — None, sir, none. 

Vid. — Or, why is it asked at all ? Your breasts, hips and loins 
are themselves the agreeable vessels, floating in the ocean of Cupid, 
of clear waters of love. I have thus seen Vasantsena s palace with 
its various contents and eight courts, and really it seems to me as if I 
had seen the three worlds in one and the same place. I haven’t got 
the eloquence to praise it. Is this the house of a courtezan, or a 
piece of Kubera’s palace ? Where is your mistress ? 

Maid . — Sir. she remains in the orchard. Enter, sir. 

Vid . — ( Entering and looking about . ) Aye I How charming 
the orchard looks ! Here are many trees that are covered with 
excellent flowers that are uniformly blossomed; silken swings are 
hung under the dense trees, just big enough for a girl to sit in. The 
golden jasmine , the shephalika , the white jasmine , the jasmine , the 
navamalika , the crimson amaranth , the spring creeper and so many 
other flowers have fallen of themselves, that really the orchard by its 
charming appearance throws into shade the Nandana garden itself. 
( Looking in another direction ). And the pond here looks like the 
morning twilight, for the lilies and red lotuses are as splendid as the 
rising sun. And again. 

This Asoka tree, with its newly-sprung flowers and sprouts, 
shines like a brave warrior in the thick of fight besmeared with 
clotted crimson gore - mixed with mud. Well where is your 
mistress ? 

Maid . — Sir bring your looks down ( or look lower ) and you will 
see my mistress. ( 31 ) 

Vid. — ( Perceives Vasantasena and approaches ) Heaven 
bless you ? 

Vas . — ( Speaking in Sanskrit . ) Ah ! Maitreya ! ( Rising ) 

You are highly welcome. Here is a seat. Pray be seated here. 

Vid. — Madam, please be seated. 

( They both seat themselves. ) 

Vas. — Is the young merchant doing well ? 

Vid. — Madam, he is well. 

Vas. — Good Maitreya ! 

Do the birds in the form of friends yet resort happily to him, 
who is a fair tree, rich with fruits of excellences, whose leaves are 
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virtues, whose boughs are modesty, whose root is confidence, and 
whose flowers magnanimity I ( 32 ) 

V id —( To himself. ) How rightly the naughty woman has 
observed ! ( Aloud. ) Yes, indeed. 

Vas. — Sir, what is the purpose of your coming ? ( What brings 
you here ? ) 

Vid. — Listen, madam. The respectful Charudatta raises his 
folded hands respectfully to the head and requests you, madam, — 

Ficw . — ( Folding her hands. ) What does he command ? 

Vid. — “ I have freely gambled away the golden casket, taking it 
to be mine and it is not known where the gaming -master has gone, for 
he is engaged as the king’s emissary. ” 

Maid. — Madam, fortunate you are I The gentleman has turned 
out a gambler. 

Vas . — ( Aside ) Even though it was stolen by a thief, he says 
out of pride, that he gambled it a way. 1 love him all the more 
for that. 

Vid. — Then, kindly accept this jewel-necklace in its place. 

Vas. — ( To herself. ) Shall I show him the ornament ? 

( Reflecting ) Oh rather, not so soon. 

Vid. — Why don’t you take this necklace ? 

Vas . — ( Laughing and looking at her friend ) Why should I not 
take the necklace, Maitreya ? ( She takes it and beefs it by her side. 

Aside ) How is it that drops of honey fal! from the mango tree 
even after its blossoms are gone? (Aloud.) Sir pray tell the 
worthy gambler, Charudatta, in my name, that I shall pay him a 
visit this evening. 

Vid. — ( To himself. ) What else does she mean to take, by 
paying a visit to him ? ( Aloud. ) Madam, I will tell him-f Aside ) 
to have nothing more to do with this courtezan, 

[ Exit ] 

Vas . — Girl, take this ornament, and we shall go to bring cheer to 
Charudatta, 

M aid , — Madam, look up, look up I An untimely storm is 
gathering 

Vas. — The clouds may gather, the dark night may lower, the 
rain may fall heavily and for ever. I care not a straw for all of them, 
when, my heart is directed towards my lover. (33) 

Take the necklace, girl, and come quickly. 

’ ( Exeunt ontnes . ) 

( Here ends the Fourth Act. ) 
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( Then enter sealed the love-lorn Ch^udj^ia) 

Cha . — ( Looking, iij>. ) An untimely storri? is impending. For, 

The peacocks gaze and spread out their feathers high ; the 
swans, desirous of departing, are uneasy and are out of joy ; and the 
untimely storm instantly obstructs the sky equal ly as th e heart of 
a lover. (1) 

The cloud, dark like the bee and the wet belly of a bull clad in 
yellow mantle constituted by the Hash of lightning, and bearing a 
•conch shell in the form of collection of cranes, shines like a second 1 
Vishnu ready to occupy the sky. (2) 

The cloud has risen high like Vishnu, the Wielder of Cha lira , — 
the cloud which is as dark as Vishnu’s form, which has for the 
conch the irregular lines of storks and which is clad in the silken< 
mantle of the streaks of lightning. (3) 

These torrents of rain, rapidly fallen from out of the cloudy 
womb, similar to the melted silver, and visible at interval, through 
the gleam of the lamp of lightning, fall like the fringe, rent from the 
robe of heaven. (4) 

Here the sky itself looks like a canvass whereon are painted 
several figures on account of those high-soaring clouds, scattered and 
separated by the wind, and having various forms — some looking like 
well-united pairs of Chakravaka birds, some like swans flying abroad, 
and others like shoals of fishes and alligators, and a few like loftly 
mansions. (5) 

The sky darkened by the clouds is like the face of the 

overjoyed peacock shrills (shouts in joy.) like haughty 
the cuckoo, li ke van quished at dice play, is forced to wander 

about, and the flamingoes, like the* sons of Pandu have to pine in 
an unknown place ( or have to remain in a state of incognito, ) ( 5 ) 

( Reflecting ) It is long since Maitreya went to visit Vasan- 
tasena. And even yet he doesn't come. 

( Enter Vidushaka. ) 

Vid . — Ah ! How avaricious and discourteous the courtez an ia ! 

She made the leastT reference to other matters. Over and over she 
repeated something about the affection she feels, and then in th e 
course of conversation, the necklace was quickly received by her. 
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And with all her great wealth and affluences she hasn't even told 
me — " Good Maitreya, take some restTancTgo after drinking a cup of 
water, at least. " I shall never behold even the face of this wretched 
courtezan. ( With And indeed, it has been rightly 

said: — “ It is hard to find a lotusplant that hasn't a root, a merchant 
that doesn't cheat, a goldsmith that never steals, a village gathe ring 
tha t never quar rfils, and a courtezan that is not avancious.^ "Well, l 
shairgoto my dear friend and turn his thoughts away from this 
courtezan. ( Walking about and beholding. ) Why 1 my good 
friend remains seated in the orchard I shall go near him. ( Approa- 
ching. ) Heaven bless you ! May you prosper 1 

Cha . — (Looking up.) Ah, my friend Maitreya has come. You 
are very welcome, my friend. Be seated. 

Vid. — I have taken my seat. 

Cha . — Friend, tell me what has become of your earrand. 

Vid. — My errand, indeed, turned out a failure ! 

Cha. — What ! Did she not accept the necklace ? 

Vid. — Where could we have such a piece of good luck ? 
Having respectfully raised to the head her folded hands that are 
tender and delicate like the fresh lotus, she took away the necklace. 
Cha. — Then, why do you say, “turned out a failure ?’* 

Vid. — Why should I not say so, when we have lost a necklace 
that was the glory of the four seas, for a golden casket of little value, 

that was stolen by a thief, and of which * we had neith er,.^ bite nor 

a drink ? — “ ~~ 

Cha. — Not so, my friend. (See Verse 29 — Act III.) 

Vid . — Ah, my friend, this, again, is my second grievance. She 
made signs to her companion, covered her face with the hem of her 
garment, and laughed at me. And so, Brahman as I am, I shall 
prostrate before you respectfully and beg of you to divert your 
thoughts away from the courtezan, for, the course is fraught with 
many sins. A courtezan is like a pebble that has entered your shoe, 
and it is with great difficulty you can get rid of her. And one thing 
more, my friend.^ A courtezan, an elephant, a scribe, a mendicant 
friar, a swindler, and an ass, — where these dwell, not even villains 
1 are bom. Q) 

Cha. — Oh, my friend a truce to all your scandals ! I have been 
kept away from her even by my own circumstances. For see : — 

The horse makes all determination to hasten its march ; but his 
legs don't sustain him to that extent, owing to the loss of energy. 
So also, man's fickle desires wander everywhere, but, grown weary; 
find repose, once more, in his bosom. (8) 
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And, again, my friend : 

He who, is possessed of wealth, can have her love ; for this 
personage is to be won by wealth. 

( To himself . ) No — This personage is to be won over by 
virtues alone. — ( Aloud. ) 

We have been deserted by Riches and so, of course, she too 
has been also forsaken by* us. ( 9 ) 

Vid. — (Looks down. To himself.) From the way he looks up 
and sighs deeply, I conclude that my effort to check him (or to 
distract him) has simply augmented his longing for her. Rightly has 
it been said “ Love is refractory . * (Aloud. ) O friend, she asked ' 
me to tell you that she would come here even this evening. I infer 
that she isn’t satisfied with the necklace and is coming to have 
something else. 

Cha. — Let her come, my friend. She shall depart quite 
satisfied. 

Servant. — ( Entering.) Listen, O, good people ! 

The more it rains i n sheets , the more my skin gets drenched ; 
the more the cold wTncTbeats, the more my bosom shakes. (10) 

(Bursting into a laughter J I play upon the flute with seven 
JxxW-^xcellently, I can also touch the resounding lute with sevgn 
strings ; 1 sing (music) just like an ass, and what is Tumbaru or 
Narada in singing as compared to me ? (11) 

I have been ordered by my mistress Vasantasena:-“Kumbhilaka* 
go and inform worthy Charudatta of my arrival. ’ So here I am 
going to the house of the good Charudatta. ( He ivalks about , and* 
as he enters , discovers Charudatta. ) Here is Charudatta seated in 
the orchard. And here is that wicked fellow, too. So I shall go 
near them. What I The orchard-door is'shut ? Well, I shall hint 
my arrival to the wicked fellow. (He throws pebbles of stone 
at him.) 

V id . — Aye ! Who is this that is pelting me with stone as if 1 
were an apple-tree, inside of a fence ? 

Cha. — It may have been thrown by the pigeons that play on the 
roof of the garden-house. 

Vid. — O ! Wretched being ! O, you wicked pigeon ! Wait 
a while, wait a while. By means of this stick, I shall make you 
fall down from the roof to the ground like a well-ripe mango fruit 

( He lifts the stick and runs . ) 

Cha. — ( Dragging him by his sacred thread. ) Sit down, my 
friend. Let it go ? Leave the poor pigeon alone with his mate. 
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Serv. — What ! He sees the pigeon, and doesn’t see me. Very 
well, I will hit him with another ball of earth. ( He does so. ) 

Vid. — ( Looking about in all directions. ) How I Kumbhilaka? 
I shall come presently. ( He approaches and opens the gate. ) 
Well. Kumbhilaka, come in. You are very welcome. 

Serv . — ( Entering. ) 1 salute you, sir. 

Vid. — Where have you come, man, in this rain and darkness ? 

Serv. — Here is she. 

Vid. — Who is she ? Who is she ? 

Serv. — She, Sj ie^Sfe. 

Vid. — What do you mean, you son of a slave ? Why do 
you, like on old beggar in a famine, hiss “ She she she 

( mmm ) ? 

Serv. — And what makes you caw, like a crow that is 
desirous of Indra’s feast, with your “ JWho^ wh p 

(^T ) ? 

r/W.— ThenT tell, me. 

Serv . — ( To himself. ) Well, I shall tell him thus. ( Aloud ) 
I will give you a puzzle. 

Vid. — And I shall place my feet over your head. 

Serv . — Aye, guess if you can. In what season do the mangos 
trees blossom ? 

Vid. — Aye, son of a slave, in^surnirier. 

Serv. — ( Laughing . ) No, no. 

Vid. — ( To himself. ) What shall Ij say now ? ( Reflecting. ) 

Good ! I’ll go and ask Charudatta. ( A loud. ) Just wait a moment 
( Approaching Charudatta. ) My friend, 1 shall just ask you in what 
season the mango-trees blossom. 

Cha. — You fool, it is in the spring se ason ( JqRrQ 

Vid. — ( Returning to the servant . ) Y ou, fool, in spring. jff ggQL 

Serv. — Now I will give you another puzzle. Who guards 
flourishing villages ? 

Vid. — Why, the guard. 

Serv. — ( Laughing. ) Aye 1 No, no. 

Vid. — Well, I have fallen into doubt. ( Reflecting. ) Good 1 I 
will ask Charudatta again. ( He returns and ptUs the same question 
to Charudatta. ) 

Cha. — The army ( 5n=n )-, my. friend- 

Vid. — ( Approaching the servant. ) The army ( ), you son 

of a slave. 
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Serv. — Now, man, put these two together, and repeat quickly* 

Vid. — Sena. Vasant a. 

Serv . — Repeat it turnea around. 

Virf. — ( Turning around ) Sena Vasa pta. 

SiTV . You, foot ! you, wretch I Transpose the pad a 

Vi (l — ( Turning his feel aryun d. ) _ Sena-V asanta. 

Serv . — YouTool T the pada ( q^^ofTetters ( 3TSTC ) 

17 d. — V asantasena. 

Serv. — It is she that has come here. 

Vid. — Then I shall inform Charudatta, of this ( Approaching ) 
O, Charudatta, your creditor is come. 

Cha . — Why should a creditor ^ome into my house ? 

Vid. — Not in the house, perhaps, but at the gateway. See. 
Vasantasena is come here. 

Cha. — Why do you d eceive me .with false news, my friend ? 

Vid . — If you won t believe my word, then ask this Kumbhilaka; 
you son of a slave, come near. 

' ) I salute you, sir. 

Cha . — You are welcome, my good fellow. Tell me. Is 
Vasantasena really come here ? 

Serv . — She, ( Vasantasena ) is come here. 

Cha. — ( Joyfully ) My good fellow, never have 1 let pleasing 
news go unrewarded. Therefore accept this reward for you. {He 
gives him his mantle . ) 

Servant . — ( Takes it and boivs Joyfully. ) I shall just tell my 
mistress. ( Exit ) 

Vid . — Do you understand why she comes in a storm like this ? 

Cha . — I do not quite understand, my friend. 

Vid. — I know. She thinks that the necklace is of little value, 
and the golden casket is of great value, and being unsaitsfied, she 
has come to look for something more. 

Cha . — (To himself.) She shall go, then, fully satisfied. 

( Then enter the love-lorn Vasantasena , attired in a splendid 
costume, befitt ing a woman who goes to mee t her lover , a maid with 
an umbrella , and a Vita. ) — ^ 

Vita . — ( Referring to Vasantasena. ) 

She is the goddess Laksmi without the lotus flower, she is the 
delicate weapon of the God of Love, she is the cause of grief to 
women of high birth ; she is a blossom of the lovely tree of love. 
She loves modesty even in passion s hour, and accompanied by 
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crowds of lovers as by travellers, she walks gracefully and slow to 
her delightful abode of pleasure as to a Kshctra . (12) 

See, Vasantasena, see ! " 

The clouds which (or whose disc-like surfaces) hang over the 
summits of mountains, and which are gloomy and (drooping) like the 
heart of a female that is separated from her lover, are thundering 
loudly, and at their roar the peacocks suddenly fly up (in glee) and 
fan the sky, as if with fans inlaid with gems. (13) 

And again : — 

The frogs, with mouths wet with mud, and pelted with torrents 
of rain, drink the rain-water ; the peacock, full of joy shrieks and the 
Kadamba Howers glow like lamps. The clouds screen the moon 
and bring it into discredit just as the life of a Saint (ggQ^V) ch osen 
(f flQ by ig nominous people as a garb to veiLjheir vile and_ mean 
ways brings^ discredit uponjfgg^nd lightning/Tike a lowborn 
maiden Hits about without resting anywhere, (14) 

Fas. — Sir, what you say is most true. For, 

The night, the rival j mistress, thunders, as it were, thus with 
anger : “O foolish Vasantasena, if the lover can find pleasure with 
me alone with my swelling cloud-breasts, what business have you 
got here ? And, again and again, she checks me and impedes my 
way. (15) 

Vita . — Very well. Let it be so. Revile it. 

Fas. — And yet, sir, what is the use of reviling one who is jealous, 
as is the nature of all women ? Let it be observed my friend. 

The clouds may shower torrents of rain, may roar like anything, 
and may even dash down lightning itself. Women that go to meet 
their lovers, mind neither cold not heat. ( 1 6) 

Vila . — Look up, Vasantasena, look up 1 Here is another. 

Sped by the fury of the wind, and (furnished) with store of 
arrows in the form of big torrents, and with thunder for the sound 
of drums and with gleaming banners of lighting, the cloud deprives 
the moon of its rays in the sky, like a warrior-king who carries off all 
the treasure (mass) of the revenue of a foe who has grown imbecile 
in his very capital. ( 1 7) 

Fas. — True, true. Alas 1 There is something more than this. 
These thundering clouds alone, dark like the king of elephants, 
and variegated because of the accompaniment of lightning and cranes, 
and with their bellies inflated and consequently drooping down, have 
alreacksufticiently wounded the heart of lovelorn women. But, oh, 
whyshould the malignant and wicked heron, which is a 9 it were the 
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drum that sounds the doom of wives separated from their husbands, 
cry “Pravrit” “ Pravrit ” (R ain 1 Rain 1) and thus t hrow bring on 

jt he wouh dj/ (f§) ' 

Vita. — Very true, Vasantasena. And yet again : 

It seems as if the sky is desirous of assuming the guise of a 
fierce elephant, the cranes constituting the white fillet, for his front 
and the lightning waving the chowrie. (19) 

Vas* — Look up, sir, look up ! 

These clouds, black like wet in mala leaves, have completely 
swallowed up the sun in the sky. The anthills, smitten by torrents 
of rain sink down, like elephants that are struck by arrows. The 
lightnings wander about like golden lamps over mansions ; and the 
moon-light, l ike the wife of a powerless hu sband, has been forcibly 
snatched by the clouds. (20) 

Vita. — See, Vasantasena, see 1 

These clouds, which have for their girdle the string of lightning 
and which dash against each other like elephants, pouring their 
torrents of rain, are as it were, lifting the earth, at Indra’s bidding, 
with chains of silver. (21) 

And look again ! 

The clouds, black like herds of buffaloes, and charged with 
stormy wind, and moving in the atmosphere, like the seas on their 
wings of lightning, pierce the earth that is exuberant with fragrance 
and clad in fresh and green verdure, by means oFshowers of rain, as 
if with arrows, made of gems. (22) 

Vas. — Friend, 

And yonder rises another cloud, darkening as it were all the 
quarters with collyr ium. The peacocks implore to it loudly with 
their shrill cries to draw near ! the cranes fly up quickly and embrace 
it ardently ; and the swans that have deserted the lotuses, anxiously 
watch it. (23) 

Vita. — True. For see ! 

The whole world, lying within the house of rain and furnished 
with the covering of umbrellas in the shape of multitudinous clouds 
in the sky, the abode of swelling clouds, is now slumbering, as it 
were ; profoundly. Its eyes in the form of multitude of lotuses are 
closed and motionless, it has lost all the distinction of night and day ; 
the darkness is seen at quick intervals through gleams of lightning ; 
arid the quarters of the sky are completely enveloped. (24) 

Vas. — True. See ! See ! 

The stars are lost, like services rendered to an ungrateful person ; 
the quarters of the sky no longer shine ( are devoid of lustre ) like 
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wives separated from their husbands ; and in truth ; I believe, the 
sky, molten in the fire of the weapon of the lord of gods ( Indra’s 
bolt ), falls down in the shape of watery streams. (25) 

And yet again. 

The clouds now arise, now descend, pour forth showers, thun- 
der, and create much gloom : and like a person who has for the 
first time obtained wealth, they assume manifold and strange 
appearances. ( 26 ) 

Vila . — It is quite so. 

The sky is, as it were, glowing with the lightning’s glare ; it 
seems to laugh aloud, because of hundreds of cranes that are on 
high ; it is, as were, ready to fight with Indra’s thunderbolt dischar- 
ging shaftslike torrents ; it yells out, as it were with distinct roars of 
thunder ; it reels by the force of the winds, and emits dense smokes 
with dark blue clouds as with black serpents. (27) 

Piw. — O cloud, you are devoid of shame in as much as, while 
I am going to the residence of my lower, you terrify me with 
your roar, and seize me with your hands in the shape of torrents 
of rain, (28) 

O Indra ! 

Was I ever bound to you by love, that now your clouds roar 
like mighty lions ? It does, not behove you to impede my way 
with your streaming rain, when I am longing for my lover. (29) 

And again. 

O Indra 1 Just as you, for Ahalya’s sake, falsely represented 
yourself to be Gautama and thus removed the obstacle in your way ; 
so consider that I am now suffering ( from love's pain ), as thou 
dids t suffer then, and draw off the clouds. (30) 

And yet again. 

O Indra 1 Go on thundering, shower floods of rain, and even 
send down hundreds of thunderbolts. Never will it be possible for 
you to obstruct women that eagerly start to meet their 
lovers. (31) 

If clouds roar, let them do so ; for men are ever cruel 1 But oh, 
thou maiden lightning, you too aren’t aware of the suffering of 
maidens I (32) 

Vita. — Madam, do not scold the lightning. She is your friend. 

Like an unsteady golden cord, on the breast of Airavata elephant, 
like a white banner hoisted on the top of a mountain, she, the 
lamp of Indra’s palace, indicates to you the residence of your 
beloved. (33) 

Vas . — And here, sir, is his house. 
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Vita . — There is nothing in which you are to be instructed* 
versed as you are in all the arts. Yet affection for you makes 
me prattle. When you enter here, you must not show yourself 
too angry. 

If you get angry, there is no love : or rather, except for anger* 
where is there love at all ? Get angry, and make him angry also. 
Be pacified, and pacify your lover also at the same time. (34) 

Very well ; so much for that. Who is there ? Please inform 
Charudatta of this. 

4 In this hour, while the clouds are shining, and the fragrant 
Kadamba and Nipa fiowers have blossomed, she full of love and 
joy, and with her hair drenched with rain, has come to her lover s 
abode, eager to see you, though terrified by lightnings and the roar of 
clouds ; and she is cleansing her feet, the anklets whereon have 
been soiled by mud. (35) 

Cha. — ■( Listening ) My friend, kindly find out ( learn) what 
this means. 

Vid. — Yes, sir. ( Approaching Vasantasena respectfully . ) 
Heaven bless you 1 

Vas. — I salute you, sir. Welcome to you, sir. ( To the Vila . > 
Sir, the maid with the umbrella is entirely at your service. 

Vila , — ( To himself . ) Very cleverly I am asked to go back 
( sent back ) by means of this plan. ( Aloiul ) Let it be so. 
Worthy Vasantasena : — 

Let your extreme generosity be the price of happiness and 
thereby achieve the highest goal of the profession of a courtezan 
( just as the highest aim in a market is to ensure a profitable sale ) 
the profession which procures all the joys of pleasure of love, 
which is the birthplace of all superciliousness, intrigue, deception, 
and lies and of which fraud is the essence and which is the abode of 
amorous sports. (36) 

Vas. — Good Maitreya, where is your gambler ? 

Vid. — f To himself ) Ah I by being called by her “ gambler. '* 
my dear friend is complimented. ( A loud ) Madam, here he is in 
the dry orchard. 

Vas . — Sir, what do you call a dry orchard ? 

Vid. — Madam, a place where none eats or drinks. 

( Vasantasena smiles ) 

Vid . — Pray enter, madam* 

Vas , — ( Aside to her maid ) What shall I say when I enter ? 

Maid. — “ Gambler, fares the evening happy with you ? ” 

M. 9-10. 
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Vas — Is it possible to say so ? 

Maid* — The occasion will of itself render it possible. 

Vid. — Enter, madam. 

Vas . — ( Enters , approaches Charudatta , and strikes him with 
floivers. ) Well, gambler, fares this evening happy with you ? 

Cha. — ( Beholding her . ) Ah, Vasantasena is come here 
( Rising up with joy ) Oh, my beloved, 

Ever have my evenings passed in listlessness, and ever have 
my nights passed in sighing. But, now that I am united with you 
O longeyed lady, this evening has brought my griefs to end. (37) 

You are very welcome, worthy lady. Here is a seat. Pray 
be seated. 

Vid . — Here is a seat. Be seated, madam. ( Vasantasena sits . 
Then all seat themselves . ) 

Cha . — Friend, behold, behold. 

The Kadamba flower, hanging from the tip of her ear, and 
dripping drops of rain, has bathed one of her breasts like the prince 
installed as the heir apparent. (38) 

Friend, Vasantasena* s garments are wet. Let two other exce- 
llent garments be brought. 

Vid. — Yes, sir. 

Maid . — Good Maitreya, you better keep awhile. I myself 
shall minister to the needs of my mistress ( she does so ). 

Vid — ( Aside to Charudatta ). My friend, I would just ask the 
lady a question. 

C/m.— Then do so. 

Vid . — ( Aloud. ) Madam, what brought you here, when the 
moon, too, is lost, and when it is so dark and stormy ? 

Maid . — The Brahman, madam, is very plainspoken. 

Vas . — Say, rather, that he is very clever. 

M aid. — Here has my mistress come to ask you what that pearl 
necklace is worth. 

Vid. — ( Aside to Charudatta.) There I I told you so. She 
considers that the pearl necklace is of little value, and that the 
golden casket is of great value. Being unsatisfied, she has come here 
to look for something more. 

M aid. — For, my mistress, thinking that it was her own. 
gambled it away : and nobody knows where the gambling master 
who is a spy of the king, has gone. 

Vid. — Madam, you are simply repeating, what was said before 
( by us. ) 
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Mauh — While we are seeking him, pray take this golden 
casket ( She displays the casket. ) 

( Maitreya reflects. ) 

Maid. — Sir, you examine it very closely. Have you ever seen 
this before ? 

Vid. — Madam, it is the skilful workmanship that captivates 
my ;eye. 

Maid . — Sir, your eye deceives you. This is the selfsame 
golden casket. 

Vid. — ( With joy ) Well, my friend, this is the selfsame 
golden casket, — the very one that was stolen by thieves from 
our house. 

Cha. — Friend. 

The very same artifice that we devised before, for the requittal 
of her ( stolen ) deposit is now practised on us. But, * really, the 
whole thing, 1 trust is a mere mockery. (39) 

Vid . — But, my friend, I swear by my Brahman-hood that what 
I say is very true. 

Cha . — Then, the news is most welcome to us. 

Vib. — (Aside to Charudatta.) I shall just ask where they 
got this. 

Cha, — There is no harm in that. 

Vid, — ( Whispers in the maid’s ear. ) In this manner ? 

Maid. — ( Whispers in Vidushaka’s car. ) Quite so. 

Cha. — What is being talked about ? Why are we excluded 
from it ? 

Vid — ( Whispers in Charudatta' s car. ) So and so. 

Cha . — My good girl, is this really the same golden casket ? 

Maid. — Yes, sir, the very same. 

Cha. — My good girl, never have I let the bearer of good news 
go unrewarded. Take this ring for your reward ( He looks at his 
finger, and noticing the ring gone betrays his embarrassment. ) 

Vas. — ( To herself. ) It is for the very reason that I love you. 

Cha . — ( Aside to Maitreya. ) Alas ! 

For a man, who is devoid of wealth in this world, what use is 
there, in the first place, of his life itself ? Being incapable of 
counteraction, his fits of anger and his favour become equally 
fruitless. (40) 

And again : — 

A bird that is destitute of its wings, a tree that is withered, a 
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lake destitute of waters, a snake whose fang is drawn out, these all 
and a pauper are equally bereft of any use. (41) 

And again : — 

A poor man is like a house that is bereft of its inmates, a well 
that is destitute of waters, and a tree t that is shorn of its leaver 
because the hours of pleasure of those, who forget themselves in the 
company of their beloved, yield no fruit (to others.) (42) 

Vid . — Do not give vent to your feelings. ( Aloud , in jest, ) 
Please give me back my bathing- garment. 

Vos. — Worthy Charudatta, it is not proper that you should test 
me by means of this pearl necklace. 

Cha . — ( With a bashful smile . ) Vasantasena, look, look. 

( See Tran . verse 24 Act III ) 

VitL — Girl, are you going to sleep here to-night ? 

Maid . — ( Lauilhiml . ) Worthy Maitreya, you show yourself 
remarkably blunt now. 

Vid . — See, my friend, the rain sets in again, in great showers, as 
if to drive away people who are seated comfortably. 

Cha . — You have said quite truly. 

These torrents of rain pierce through the clouds, as do the 
shoots of lotus-stalks the mire, and they fall down like Hoods of 
tears, shed from heaven on account of this calamity that has befallen 
the moon. (44) 

And again : — 

In streams which are as pure as the heart of the virtuous: but 
at the same time fierce and hard like the arrows of Arjuna, the clouds 
darkblue like the vestment of Balarama, seem to pour out all Indra’s 
hoard of pearls. (45) 

See, "my beloved, see ! 

The sky is, as it were, besmeared with these clouds, resembling 
the unguent of the iamala leaves ground to juice and it is, as it 
were, fanned by the continuous cool and fragrant evening breezes. 
And, this red lightning, appearing of itself, and desirous of uniting 
with the clouds, embraces it, as a fondling mistress, ( affected by 
love at the rising of clouds, comes of her own will and embraces 
her beloved. ) ( Vasantasena displays her passion and throws her 
arms about Charudatta. ) (47) 

Cha . — ( He feels her touch and embraces her in turn. ) 

O cloud, roar on louder, and louder'ifor through your kindness 
my love-stricken frame in which a desire for enjoyment has been 
created at the touch ( embrace ) of Vasantasena and which is 
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full of horripillation, being thrilled with joy resembles the sprouts 
of the Kadambci flower. (47) 

VuL — O storm I O base-born fellow ! Your behaviour is very 
ungentlemanly, so much as to terrify this worthy lady with your 
lightning. 

Cha. — Do not rebuke the storm, my friend. 

Let the stormy day last for hundreds of years with ceaseless 
rain, and let the lightning flash together. For, it is on account of 
them, that my beloved who is inaccessible to men of my position, 
voluntarily embraced me. (48) 

And again, my friend : 

The lives of them are really blessed, to whose abode their 
beloved have come of themselves, and whose bodily frame is 
embraced with those of their beloved, while they are yet wet and 
chill with rain. (49) 

My beloved Vasantasena. 

The canopy of the garden house, with a terrace disjointed at its 
extremities, is some how supported on the pillars, being quite worn 
out. The whitewash on this painted wall is cracked and the wall 
itself is completely drenched with the shower of rain. (50) 

( Looking up. ) Ah ! The rainbow ! See, my beloved, see 1 

The sky yawns with its swollen chin in the form of clouds as it 
were, with the tongue of lightning, and its arms in the form of the 
rain-bow being uplifted. (51) 

Come, let us enter inside the house. ( They rise and wdlk 
about . ) 

The showers of rain fall shrill on the palm leaves, with low 
heavy sound (rumbling) on the trees, harshly over the rocks, and 
violently on the waters, and thereby act, as if keeping time, like a 
lute when played upon. (52) 

( Exeunt onines . ) 


End of the Fifth Act . 
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( Enter a Maid . ) 

Maid . — What ! Isn’t my mistress awake yet ? Well, I shall 
enter and wake her. (She walks about .) 

( Vasaniasena appears with her body covered , but still asleep.) 

Maid . — (Discovering her.) Please get up. mistress, Please get 
up. The day dawns. 

Vas. — ( Aivakening.) What ! Has the day dawned, while yet 
it is night ? 

Maid. — For us it is morning; but for my mistress, it is night 

still. 

Vas. — But, girl, where is your gambler ? 

M aid . — Madam, the worthy Charudatta went to the old garden 
Pushpakaranda, after giving a commission to V ardhamanaka. 

Vas . — What commission ? 

Maid. — To have the chariot ready before day-light ; for, he said, 
Vasantasena was to go. 

Fas. — Girl, where am I to go ? 

M aid. — Madam, to the place where Charudatta is. 

Vas. — {Embracing her maid.) I did not have a good look at 
him in the night. To-day, I shall have a clear and distinct look at 
him. Girl, I have found my way here into the inner courtyard. 

Maid. — Not only into the inner courtyard but into the heart of 
every one who lives here. 

Vas. — Are the attendants of Charudatta distressed ? 

Maid . — They will be. 

Fas. — When ? 

Maid. — When my mistress will go away. 

Vas . — I myself shall be distressed then in the first place. 

(Courteously.) Here, girl, take this pearl necklace. You must 
go to the revered Dhuta, my lady sister, and give this to her. And 
give her this message : “I am the slave won by the virtues of the 
worthy Charudatta, and so am I in relation to you also. And, I wish 
that this pearl necklace must adorn your neck alone." 

Maid. — Madam, if Charudutta gets angry with the worthy 
mistress ? 

Vas. — Go. He will not be angry. 

Maid. — ( Receiving the necklace. ) Yes mistress. ( She goes 
out and subsequently returns . ) Madam, ths revered Dhuta says: — 
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“ My lord made a present of it to you and that it would not be 
proper on my part to receive it. My lord and husband, by himself, 
is my most excellent ornament. ” 

( Then enter Radnnika , with Charudatta's child J 

Radaniha — Come, dear, let us play with the little cart. 

Child . — ( Mournfully . ) Radanika, wh at use to me is this little 
clay cart ? Get me that g oIdenTivSe cart T~ — 

Rad. — ( Sighing. ) ChildThow can we have any dealing with 
gold now ? When your papa is prosperous again, then you shall 
play with a golden little cart. In the meanwhile, I shall be just 
amusing him. I shall approach the respectful Vasantasena. ( Aj>i>ro- 
ac hing Vasantasena . ) Madam, I salute you. 

Vas. — Radanika, you are very welcome. Whose child is this ? 
He wears no ornaments,* and yet his moon-like face delights 
my heart. 

Rad. — This is. indeed, Rohasena, the son of the noble Charudatta. 

T r rts. — ( Stretching out her arms . ) Come, my dear boy, and 
throw your arms around me. ( Sealing the child on her laf>. ) In 
appearance, he exactly takes after his father. 

Rad. — Not merely in appearance, but I believe, also in character. 
Charudatta finds his best amusement in this child. 

Vas. — Well, why does he cry ? 

Rad. — He used to play with a golden little cart, that belongs to 
the ’.child of a neighbour. But that was taken away from him. 
When he asked for it. I made him this little clay cart and gave him. 
He says; — “ Radan ika* w hat u s e to me islhis. little c lay cart ? Get 

me that- golden little carL*’ 

Vas* — Alas I Alas ! This little child, too, is made to suffer 
by the wealth of others. Ah, mighty fate ! You play with the 
destinies of men that are like the water-drops fallen on the lotus- 
leaf. ( Shedding tears. ) Don't cry, my child. You shall play 
with a golden little cart. 

Child. — Radanika, who is she ? 


Vas . — A slave of your father, won over by his virtues, 

Rad. — Dear child, the lady is your mother. 

Child. — Radanika, you utter a lie. If this lady is my moth er, 
why does she wear ornaments ? 

Vas. — My child, you speak with vour innocent looks moat 
, mournfully. ( Removing her ornaments Weeding ) Now, I have 
become your mother. Therefore, receive these ornaments, and ha ve 
a golden little cart made for you. 


CU< 

fa*** 
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Child. — No, I won t receive them. You are weeping. 

Vas. — ( Wiping azvay hey tears . ) I will not weep, my dear 

child. There I Go and play. ( Sh efills^ the clay -cart with h er 

ornaments. ) Dear child, have a golden little cart made for you, 

' [ Exit Radanika taking the child . ] 

[ Enter Vardhamanaka , mounted on a chariot . ] 

Servant. — Radanika, Radanika ! Tell mistress Vasantasena that 
the side door is open and that the carriage is standing ready. 

( Enter Radanika. ) 

Rad. — Mistress, Vardhamanaka is here, and he says that the 
carriage is ready at the side door. 

Vas . — Girl, let him wait a minute, while I shall dress (decorate) 
myself. 

Rad. — ( Coming out. ) Wait a minute, Vardhamanaka, while 
the mistress dresses ( decorates ) herself. 

Serv . — Hallo 1 1 have forgotten the cushiQns._^o f the carriag e. 

1 shall go and bring them. But, because of the ropes througnthe 
nose, the bullocks are impetuous. Very well, I shall go and return 
with the carriage itself. 

[ Exit the servant. ] 

Vas . — Bring me my things, girl, I shall decorate myself. ( She 
remains doing so. ) 

[ Then enter Sfhavaraka , mounted on another carriage. ] 

Sthavaraka . — Samsthanaka, the king s brother-in-law has ordered 
me : — “Take my carriage Sthavaraka, and come quickly to the old 
garden Pushpakarand.’’ Very well, I shall go there. Run, bullocks, 
run! (He drives about and looks around .) Why, the road is 
blocked with the village carts. What shall I do now? (Haughtily.) 
Hallo ! Get out of the way ! Get out of the way ; (Listening.) 
Do you say whose chariot this is ? This chariot belongs to the 
king's brother-in-law. So, get out of the way quickly ! ( Observing.) 
What ! Here is some one that, hiding himself, runs in the other 
direction quickly, looking at me as a runaway gambler looks at the 
gaming-master. Who can this be? Or rather, what do 1 care 
about this ? I shall drive quickly, O ! You villagers ! Get out of 
my way ! Do you say “Wait a minute and ju9t turn round the 
wheels of my cart ?" Aye, I a brave man, and the servant of 
Samsthanaka, the king’s brother-in-law, to turn the wheel of your 
chariot ? However, the poor fellow is without help. I will do it. 
And I will stop this chariot at the side-entrance of Charudatta's 
orchard. (He stops the chariot.) 1 am coming ! 

( Exit J 
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Maid* — Madam, I hear the sound of wheels. So the chariot 
is come. 

Vas . — Come, girl. My heart is impatient. So show me way 
to the side -door. 

Maid . — Come along my mistress. 

Vas, — ( Walking about,) You better stay here, girl. 

M aid . — Y es, mistress. 

V as. — (Feeling the throbbing of her eye and entering the 
carriage.) Why should my right eye throb _now ? Rather the 
sight of Charudatta shall wipe away~(avert) the evil omen. 

( Enter Sthavaraka. ) 

Sthavaraka . — I have cleared the carts out of the way, and now I 
will go ahead. (Mounting on the chariot , he drives. To himself.) 
The chariot is heavy. Perhaps, the chariot appears heavy, because 
I am tired, by having turned the wheels of the cart. Very well, 1 
will go along. Go on bullocks, go on 1 

(A voice behind the scenes.) 

O! You door-keepers 1 Remain watchful at your respective 
stations. The young herdsman broke out from the jail, killed the 
jailer, broke his fetters, escaped and tied away. Seize him ! Seize 
him 1 

(Then enter tossing aside the curtain Aryq ka^Jn -excited 
haste , well- covered , an iron chain clinging 
on one foot. And he zvalks about.) 

Sthavaraka. — ( To himself.) Great excitement is caused in the 
city. I must get out of the way very quickly. 

Ary aka. — I have got out of the endless ocean of sorrow in 
the form of imprisonment by the king, and now, dragging along the 
accursed fetters clinging on my one foot, I wander about like an 
elephant broken loose from its chain. (1) 

Being terrified by the sayings of soothsayers. King Palaka 
brought me from the hamlets where 1 lived, fettered me, and confined 
me in a solitary cell, to put me to death. But I have escaped from 
that confinement through the kindness of m y dear friend Sarvilaka. 
(He sheds tears.) 

If (royal) fortune is to attend on me, what fault is it of mine 
that I should be fast chained by him like a wild elephant ? The 
superhuman power of Destiny is irresistible. The king commands 
the homage of all and of what avail is my hostility against the 
powerful ? (2) 
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Whither shall I go. ill-fated as I am ? ( Looking about ) Here 

is the house of some good man, the side-door of which is open. 

This house is greatly dilapidated, its great door is unbolted, and 
its joints are dislocated. Really, the householder is placed in misera- 
ble circumstances, and is no more lucky than myself. (3) 

I will enter here and wait. 

( A voice behind the scenes . ) 

Go on, bullocks, go on ! 

Ary aka , — ( Listening. ) Ah ! A chariot is coming in this 
very direction. 

It may perhaps be the vehicle of a company not mounted by 
peevish inmates. Or, it may be the carriage of a lady, waiting to 
see her mounted thereon, or, it may be some rich man s vehicle 
that is to be led outside. Or fortunately it may perhaps be an 
empty and unattended carriage, sent unto me by Fate. (4) 

( Enter Vardhamanaka, the servant driving the carriage. ) 

Vardhamanaka — Ah ! I have brought now the cushions of 
the carriage. Radanika, tell my mistress Vasantasena that the 
chariot is ready and that, mounting on it. she should drive to the old 
garden Pushpakaranda. 

Ary aka. — ( Listening. ) This is the chariot of a courtezan and 
is going out of the city. Very well. I shall get in. ( He approa- 
ches gently. ) 

Servant. — ( Hearing. ) The tinkling of anklets is heard. So 
the lady has got in. Madam, the bullocks are impetuous because of 
the nose-ropes. So Madam, seat yourself in the back seat. 

( Ary aka does so. ) 

Serv. — The tinkling-noise of the anklets, caused by the motion 
of the feet has ceased. Besides, the chariot is loaded with weight. 
So I am sure the lady must have got in by this time. I will, there- 
fore, proceed. Go on, bullocks, go on ! (He drives about ) 


( Then enter Viraka . ) 

Viraka , — Aye 1 Jaya, Jayamana, Chandanaka, Mangala, Phu- 
llabhadra, and all ! 

Why are you quiet and inactive ? The young herdsman who 
was kept a captive, broke the iail as wel l a« the heart of foe king 
and fled away. (5) 

Herel You remain at the eastern gate of the main street, you 
remain at the west, you at the south, and you at the north. I will 
climb up this part of the rampart with Chandanaka and moving along 
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therein. I shall be looking after him. Come on. Chandanaka, come 
on ! This way 1 

( Enter Chandanaka in excitement . ) 


Chandanaka. — Ah ! Viraka, Visalk, Bhimangada, Dandakala, 
Dandasura, and all ! 

Come ye all confidently. Strive quickly, and make not haste. 
Let not royal power move to another family ! (6) 

Moreover : — 

Direct one to every place, to search for him in the gardens, in 
assemblies, the streets, the town, the market, the! ham lets and in 
every suspicious nook and comer . (7) 

What 1 Viraka 1 What do your looks indicate ? Go on, tell 
me without any fear. Who has burst asunder the fetters, and has 
carried off the young cowherd ? (8) 

Cwho has the Sun in the eighth mansion of his horoscopic 


or 


Mars 


m its 


or 

off 


diagram ; the Moon in its fourth, Venus in its sixth, 

fifth? (9) 

Tell me, in whose horoscope Jupiter is in the sixth mansion 
in the natal one, and also Saturn in the ninth ? Who can carry 
the cowboy, while yet Chandanaka lives 
Viraka . — Chandanaka ! 

I swear by your heart that somebody must have quickly carried 
him off ; for the herdsman egcaped ( ran away ) ere the Sun was 
half risen. (11) ^ 

Servant . — Go on, bullocks, go on ! 

Chan . — ( Observing. ) Look, man, look ! 


A covered chariot is moving in the middle of the high road ; 
inquire immediately whose it is, and whither it goes. 

Viraka . — ( Looking iij). ) Here, driver, stop your carriage. 
Whose chariot is this ? who is mounted inside ? Where is 
it going ? 

Servant. — This is Master Charudattas chariot; Mistress Vasan- 
tasena is mounted inside. She is being taken to the old garden 
Pushpakaranda for Charudatta s pastime. 

Viraka. — ( Approaching Chandanaka. ) The driver of this 
chariot says that it is Charudatta s chariot, that Vasantasena is in it. 
and that she is being taken to the old garden Pushpakaranda. 

Chan. — Then let it pass. 

Viraka. — Without inspection ? 

Chan. — Quite so. 
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Viraka. — On whose trust ? 

Chan . — On foe trust of rev ered Charudatta. 

^ Viraka. — Who is revered Charudatta, or who is Vasantasena, 

that the chariot should go without inspection ? 

Chan . — Aye ? Don’t you know the noble Charudatta nor 
Vasantasena ? If you don’t know Charudatta nor Vasantasena, 
certainly you don’t know even the moon in the sky, nor the 
1 noonlight. 

Who does not know that moon of character, that lotus of 
virtues, that saviour of the helpless, and that gem which is the essence 
af the four oceans ? (13) 

Two alone are the most respectful personages, the pride and 
I ornament of the city, and they are Vasantasena of high nobility, and 
Charudatta, the store of virtue. (14) 

Viraka. — Aye I Chandanka ! 

I know Charudatta, as well as Vasantasena ; nay, I know them 
perfectly well. But when I am serving my king, I deem even my 
father as a stranger to me. (15) 

Ary aka. — ( To himself. ) The one is my past friend and the 
other is my past enemy. For see ! 

These two men are alike engaged in one and the same business ; 
neverthless they are very unlike each other in their ways and 
dispositions as it is in the case of the two firest one lit on mar riage- 
occasio ns, and the other upon the funeral ovre. (16) 

Chan. — You are a most careful captain that the king confides 
in. I shall keep the bullocks in restraint, and in the meanwhile you 
make the inspection, 

Viraka . — You, too, are a trusty commander of the king. There* 
fore make the inspection yourself. 

Chan. — If 1 make the inspection, is it just the same as if you 
have made it ? 

Viraka. — If you make the inspection, it is just the same as if 
King Palaka himself had made it. 

Chan . — Raise up the voke f marJ — ( Va rdh am ma u aka does so,) 

Aryaka . — ( To himself. ) What I Are the watchmen to inspect 
me ? Ill fated lam! I have no weapons with me. 

Or, 1 shall imitate Bhimasena, and my arm shall be my weapon. 
It is better to die a fighting warrior, than a prisoner enchained. (17) 

Rather, it is nt yet occasion for using violence. ( Chandanaka 
enters th e rhazint flv f Looks, a 

Aryaka . — I seek your protection, 
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Chain — ( Spcaking jn 

shall enjoy all s ecurity* 

A ryaka. — The Tjoddess of Victory shall forsake him whoever 
deserts one that sought his protection ; his friends and relatives 
shall abandon him, and he is ever exposed to ridicule and 
derision. (18) 

Chan. — What ! the herdsman Aryaka ? He is like a bird 
that has fallen into ths hands of a fowler, being frightened by 
a hawk. 

( Reflecting. ) — Here is an innocent man, who is mounted on * 
Charudatta s chariot, and who seeks refuge with me. Besides, he is 
a friend of my good and benevolent Sarvilaka. On the other hand 
the king s orders are absolute. What will be proper for me to do 
under these circumstances ? Let it happen, what may. At the very^ 
outset, I promised him security and protection. 

If the person who ever finds a pleasure in doing good to others, 
promises protection to a frightened man. and thereby meets with 
ruin, that does not matter : for it is looked upon as a ; virtue, among 
the public ( or, it adds to his fame ). 

( He gets down with fear. ) I saw the gentleman — {interrupting 
hi w self. ) No, I mean, the lad^V asan tasena. She saysT — “ Is it 
proper, is it gentlemanly, to insult me on the high way, when I am 
going to visit the noble Charudatta ? ” 

Viraka . — Chandanaka, I have my own doubts about the affair. 

Chan. — Doubts ? How so ? 


Viraka. — Out of fear, you ^ gurgled in yo ujifixcitecL throat, while 
you said “ I saw the gentleman and subsequently corrected your- 
self as " I saw the lady, (20) 

Hence it is that I have doubts in the affair. 

Chan. — Whence are thy doubts, man ? We southerners, ^p ealc 
o nly indisti nctly. We know the various dialects of various countries 
and barbarian races, as the Khashas, the Khattis, the Kada s. the 
j fodathoh fi as. the Kamatas, the K amas, thfr Pramr anas, the D ravi. 
das, the Cholas, the Chinas, the Barbaras, the Khen te t _lhe-4Chaaas. 
the Mukha s. the Mad huj^hatasahd al l the rest of them. We speak 
Traelyeither * he ’ ( ) or she ( STPfl ),' qj ’SSt or £gT. 

Viraka , — I shall, also, have a look. It is the king s orders. 
And the king trusts in me. 

Chan. — Does it turn out then that I am not to be trusted ? 

Viraka .—* This is the king s business. 
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Chan . — ( To himself . ) If it is said abroad that the young her- 
dsman escaped in the chariot of the revered Charudatta, then the 
king would punish Charudatta. Threfore, what is the course that 
I am to pursue ? ( Reflecting . ) I shall stir up a quarrel as is the , 

way of the people of the Karnatic. ( Aloud . ) Aye, Viraka, I, 
Chandanaka, inspected the carriage once ; and now you want to 
inspect it again. Who are you to do so ? 

Virakv . — Aye, who are you ? 

Chan . — Honoured and respected as you are, you don t remem- 
ber’ the nature of your lineage. 

Viraka . — ( Angrily ) Aye, what about my lineage ? 

Chan . — Who is to speak of that ! 

Viraka . — Speak out, man. 

Chan . — I had not better say that. 

Even though 1 know of your birth, I shall not say that, in consi- 
deration of the greatness of your character. Let it be left to my 
heart alone ; ^nd what use is of breaking a wood-apple ? (21) 

Viraka . — Speak out 1 Speak ! 

( Chandanaka make a significant gesture . ) 

Viraka . — What does this gesture mean, man ? 

Chan . — With a broken whetstone in the hand, you were wont 
to trim up the curding beard s of men, and your hands were busy 
with scissors. And now, you are turned out the commander of the 
army. (22) 

Viraka. — Chandanaka, respected as you are, you don’t remember 
your lineage either. 

Chan . — Aye ! What about the family I, Chandanaka, belong to 
and which is as pure as the moon ? 

Viraka . — Who is to say of that ? 

Chan . — Speak, speak ; 

( Viraka makes a significant gesture. ) 

Chan . — What does this gesture mean, man ? 

Viraka. — You, fellow, listen to me', 

Indeed, your lineage is most pure. Your mother wa&J*-Jabor, 
your f ather^a^ttlfidnm^ and your brother, O harsh tongued one ! 
Aj ambourine. Now, you have turned out a commander of the 
army. (23) 

Chan. — ( Angrily. ) I, Chandanaka, a sh^ -r^Wr ? You 
better look inside the chariot. 

Viraka . — You ; driver ! Turn the chariot around, I will look 
into it. 
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( The servant does so. Viraka starts to get into the chariot . 
Chandanaka seizes hi m violen tly hv the lmi.r , hweLs him down andj 
kicks him wi th Ins feet. ) l 

Viraka. — (Rising with anger.) Fellow, while 1 was fearlessly 
executing Jtha Wire's orders, you forcibly seized me by the hair, and 
kicked me with your feet. If I don’t have you drawn and quartered 
in the middle of the Court, my name is not Viraka. 

Chan . — Fellow, go to court or to the hall of Justice. What do 
1 care for a dog like you ? 

Viraka. — Very well. ( Exit J 

Chan . — (Looking about in all directions.) Go on, driver, go 
on ! If anybody questions you, tell him that the chariot goes after 
having been inspected by Chandanaka and Viraka. Mistress 
Vasantasena, let me give you this passport. ( He gives a sword to 
AjryakaJ 

Aryaka . — (Receiving the sword. Joyfully , to himself.) — Ah I 1 

have got a weapon, my right arm too throbs, and everything is 
favourable to me. Oh, I am saved at last. (24) 

Chan. — Now that I was introduced to you and was confided in, 
I believe, you will remember Chandanaka. 1 don’t say this out of 
selfishness , but 1 utte r this out of ^he-true love. " 

Aryaka . — By God’s will, I have jrnade a frien d o f C handanaka 
who is rich on acco unt o f his moonlike character. If ever the sayings 
of the soothsayers is to turn true, then I will not forget 
Chandanaka. (26) 

Chan. — May Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, the Sun, and the Moon, 
give you protection, and slay all thy foes, as Parvati slew Sumbha 
and Nisumba. (27) 


/, 


(Exit Vardhamanaka, with the chariot.) 

Chan. — (Looking towards the stage.) Aye! As I left my 
house, my good friend Sarvilaka closely followed me, but departed 
somewhere. Well, ‘I have made an enemy of Viraka, the chief 
commander and confidant of the king. So I, too had better follow 
him, with all my sons and brothers. 


Here ends the Sixth Act. 
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( Then enter Chamdatta and Maitreya. ) 

Vidushaka . — O, look at the state of the old garden 
Pushpakaranada ! 

Char ud ait a. — Quite so, my friend. For see I 

The trees shine like merchants, the flowers constitute their 
saleable commodity, and the king’s officers in the form of bees move 
about as if collecting taxes. (1) 

Vi (I. — Pray be seated on this slab of stone which is charming 
without any decoration. 

Cha . — ( Seating himself. ) Vardamanaka lingers very long, my 
friend. 

Vid. — I told Vardhamanaka to bring Vasantasena and come very 
quickly. 

Cha. — Why then does he linger ? 

Perhaps some chariot is slowly moving in front of him, and he 
waits till he finds room. Or perhaps, the a$l§Js broken, and he has 
returned. Or perhaps, the rein i s snapped, "or perhaps the bath being 
obstructed by a block lying orfbusiness, he seeks another road. Or 
it may be that he slowly urges on the pair o f t he bul ls, and is coming 
hither freely at ease. (2) 

( Then enter Vardhamanaka driving the chariot , in which 
Aryaka lies hidden . ) 

Serv. — Go on, bullocks, go o n 1 

Aryaka . — ( To himself . ) 

[i am exceedingly afraid of the sight of the king s officers and as 
the fetters still cling to my foot my escape isn’t yet complete. I 
have got into the carriage of that noble personage without his 
knowledge, and I am going now therein, like a cuckoo protected by 
the female crows in their nest. (3) 

Ah I I have come a long distance from the city. Now, shall I 
get out of the chariot and penetrate into the recess of the grove ? 
Or fthall I meet the master of this chariot ? Rather, what good is 

of a hiding place in the grove ? The worthy Charudatta is 
spoken of as being ever kind to those who seek his protection. I 
shall depart after meeting him face to face# 
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He, the noble one, will be most gratified to see me who am just 
rescued from the .m isfortune of captivity. This body which has 
attainedthis condition was Saved by iiieTKrough the virtues of that 
great man. (4) 

Servt — Here is the garden. I shall go in. ( Going in J Revered 
Maitreya ! 

Vid. — I shall inform you of good news, my friend. Vardha- 
manaka's voice is heard. Vasantasena should have come then. 

Cha . — Good news, indeed. 

Vid . — You, son of a slave, why are you so late ? 

Serv . — Don’t get angry, good Maitreya. I remembered that I 
had forgotten the cushions of the carriage, and I had to go back for 
these and that is why I am late. 

Cha. — Turn the chariot around, Vardhamanaka. Friend Mait- 
reya, help Vasantasena to get out of the chariot. 

Vid. — What ! Has she fetters on her feet, so that she can’t get 
out by herself ? ( He rises and lifts ih e curtai n of the char iot. ) 

Why, this isn’t mistress Va santasena — this is mister Vasantasena. 

C/zo^Xlruce to your jests, my friend. Love cannot endure 
delay. Rather, I will help her to get out of the chariot. 
( He rises up. ) 

Aryaka . — ( Discovering him. ) Ah 1 Here is the master of 
the chariot ! He is not merely attractive to the ears, but also to the 
eyes. Thank heaven ! I am safe. 

Cha. — ( Entering the chariot and seeing Aryaka. ) Who then 
is this. ? 

CHis arms are long like the trunk of an elephant, his sh ould^. 
are protuberant and brawny like the lion’s, his chest is f ull and 
capacious, and his long eyes are copper red and restless. How 
could this noble one of such a graceful person bear a fetter clinging 
to his foot, so unworthy of his dignity ? (5) J 

Who are you, sir ? 

Aryaka , — I am one who seeks your protection ; I am Aryaka 
and by birth a herdsman . 

Cha . — Are you he whom King Palaka brought from the hamle t 
and confined in prison ? 

Aryaka . — Quite so. 

C&a.— Fate has brought you hither within my sight. I 

M. 11-123 


may 
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rather give up my own life, but I shall not forsake you who has 
sought my portection. (6) 

( Ary aka manifests his joy . ) 

Cha. — Vardhamanaka, remove the fetters from his foot, 

Serv. — Yes, sir. ( He does so. ) Master, the fetters are 
removed. 

Ary aka. — But you h ave bound me with yet st ronger fetters 
of love. 

Vid. — Now you put on the fetters yourself. He is liberated. 
We shall go. 

Cha . — Peace 1 For shame 1 

Aryaka. — Charudatta, my friend, I got into your chariot with a 
confidence in you. Therefore I beg to be excused. 

Cha — I am really honoured by the fact that you have yourself 
entertained a confidence in me. 

Ary a. — If you permit it, I now desire to go. 

Cha.—~ Go then. 

Ary a. — Well, I will alight from the chariot. 

Cha. — No, my friend, you need not alight. The fetters have 
been removed of you only just now, and walking will be difficult for 
you. In this place where men freely move, the chariot will excite 
no suspicion. So you may go in the chariot itself. 

Ary a. — I thank you, sir. 

Cha . — Auspicious be your wav to ioipjgflur kinsm en ! 

Arya. — Indeed ITiavefound in you a kinsmen. 

Cha. — 1 must be remembered in the course of conversation. 

Arya.— Can one forget himself ? 

Cha. — May gods protect you in your path 1 

Arya. — I am already protected by you. 

Cha. — No, you have been saved by your good fortune. 

Arya. — Really, you are the main cause thereof. 

Cha. — Since King Palak a is roused, protection will be difficult 
so you must depart quickly. 

Arya. — Yes. Only to meet again. [Ear#] 

Cha. — Having committed this serious offence towards the king, 
it doesn't befit us to linger here even for a moment Maitreya, 
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throw the fetters into the old well for kings are likely to watch 
others' deeds, through their spies. 

( His left eye throbs . ) Maitreva. mv friend, I am eager to se&_ 
Vasantasena. Se e. 


I have not met 
throbs. My heart t 

s Come, let us go. ( He walks about. ) Oh ! A Buddhist men- 
dicant is come, and his sight forebodes something ill. ( Reflecting . ) 
Let him enter by that path, while we shall depart by this. 


to-day the fair Vasantasena and 
k> is causelessly anxious, and isl 


Here ends the Seventh Act. 


vr— 



ACT VIII. 


[ Enter a Mendicant , with a wet garment in his hand, ] 


Mendicant . — Ye, ignorant men, lay by a store of religious merit* 
/ Restrain your appetite (belly), and be for ever vigilant with the 
I help of the drum in the form of meditation. The senses are 
fraudulent, and will steal away ( the treasure of ) the religious merit 
that you have long hoarded. (1) 

And also having observed the transient nature of everything in 
this world, I take refuge with virtue itself. 

I Whoever conquers his five senses, dis pels the N eiscience. 
ij removes his egotism, and thus saves himself; shall ~~most surely 
attain swarga. (2) 

Why shave the head and face, when the mind itself is not 
shaved ? On the other hand, he whose mind is shaved, has also 
his head and face well shaved. (3) 

This garment has been dipped in red-coloured water. And now 
I will go into the garden of the king s brother-in-law, wash it in the 
pond therein, and come away very quickly. ( He walks about 
and does so. ) (A voice behind the scenes ) ! Stay, you wicked 
mendicant, stay 1 

Mendicant. — f Discovering the speaker. With fear ). Heaven 
help me ! Evidently, there comes Samst hanaka, the kin g s brother 
in-law. JustT>ecause one mendicant'^committed an offence now 
"wherever he sees a mendicant, whether the same or not, he will bore, 
a hole in his nose and drive him round like a bullock. Where will 
a forlorn person take refuge ? Or rather the Lord Buddha alone is 
my refuge. 


[.Enter Vita with a sword , and Samsthanaka .] 

Sak. — Stay, you wicked mendicant, stay 1 I will pound your 
head like a red radish at a banquet. ( He strikes him,) 

Vita . — You son of an unmarried woman, it is not proper for you 
to beat this mendicant who, having renounced everything, is in 
yellow robes. What have you to do with him ? Look rather at 
this garden, which offers itself to pleasure. 

It does most noble and serviceable acts, by means of its forest 
trees which afford joy and shelter to the forlorn ; like a newly founded 
realm, it is an unclaimed object of enjoyment. 

Men, — Welcome. Be merciful, you worshipper of Buddha. 
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Sak. — Hear, hear, friend. He is insulting me. 

Vita . — What does he say ? 

Sak . — He says I am a servant, Am I a barhfijs^ 

Vita . — He praises you as being the worsmjSper of Buddha. 

Sak . — Praise me, mendicant, praise me. 

Men.— Y ou are blessed. You are holy. 

Sak . — Friend, he says, I am dhanva and timiva Am 1 a 
materiali§tic_philos ophe r 7 A wat er-tro ugh ? Ora pot-maker ? 

Vita. — You son of an unmarried woman, he praises you by 
•saying that you are virtuous and that you are holy. 

Sak. — Friend, what did he come here for I 

Men. — To wash this garment. 

Sak. — You wicked mendicant 1 This garden, Pushpakaranda, 
was given me by my sister's husband, and it is the finest of all 
gardens. Dogs and jackals drink the water in this pond. I am a 
high personage, 1 am a great man, and I jdopJ^ eve n tak e ^ Jbath» 
And here in this pond, you bring vou r stinking a nd dirtv (dark like a 
preparation ) clothe s, and wash, them 1 I shall, therefore, make 
a short work of you, with a single stroke. 

Vita — You son of an unmarried woman I infer he must have 
not been long a mendicant. 

Sak.— ^fejedoes my friend make it out ? 

Vita. — What is there to make out ? See ! 

His forehead wears a brilliant hue, as his hair was only newly 
shorn. The rough garment being worn only very short time before 
no scar is yet made on his shoulder. He doesn't sufficiently know 
how to dye his robes red. On account of the length of the 
garment, its skirit hangs loosely and doesn’t cling tight to the 
shoulders. (5) 

Men . — True, worshipper of Buddha, I have been a mendicant 
but a short time before. 

Sak. — The n whv haven’t you bee n^ jne d icant -4rom the time 
when you were just born! VHe beats him . ) 

Men .— Buddha be praised ! ~ 

Vita. — What do you mean, by beating this poor mendicant ? 
Leave him. Let him go. 

Sak . — Aye, just wait a minute, while 1 take counsel. 

Vita.— With whom ? 

Sak . — With my own heart. 

Vita. — Alas ! He shall never go. 
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Sak. — Blessedlittle heart, my little son and master, shall the 
mendicant go or shall he stay ? (To himself .) He shall neither go , 
nor qkgll h» ( A laud ) Well, friend. I took counsel with my 

heart, and this my heart says. 

Vita. — Says what ? 

Sak.— He phall neithar go. nor stay. He shall neither breathe 
in, nor breathe outr Tie shall fall dowir here immediately, and let 
him die. 

Men. — Buddha be praised ! I throw myself upon your 
protection. 

Vita. — Let him go. 

Sak . — Well, on one condition. 

Vita. — And what is that ? 

Sak. — He must fling away mud alone, without making the 
water turbid. Or better yet, he must collect the (drinkable) water 
alone, and throw aside the mud. 

Vita. — What a stupidity this is 1 

This earth is groaning under the weight of fools (like him)„ 
whose thoughts and deeds are all overturned, and who are, so to> 
speak, trees of flesh, or images made of stone, (6) 

(The Mendicant censures him by signs.) 

Sak. — What does he mean ? 

Vita , — He praises you. 

Sak. — Praise me, praise me ! Praise me again I 
(The Mendicant does so , and then exit.) 

Vita . — You son of an unmarried woman, mark the beauty of 
this garden ! 

These trees, that are lovely on account of fruits and flowers,, 
and over which full-grown and steady creepers cling and interlace, 
and which are guarded by watchmen at the king's command, these 
enjoy a happiness similar unto that which is enjoyed by men 
possessed of wives. (7) 

Sak. — My friend speaks quite appropriately. 

The ground is highly ornamented with various flow ers that 
I have lallendown. An o the trees are bent low under the weS ffcrf 
' flowers; ancTthe monkeys, hanging from the creepers at the tops of 
trefcsfsport abo ut like jack-fruit s. (8) 

Vita. — You, son of an unmarried woman, please be seated in 
the middle of this slab of stone. 

Ska . — Well, I have taken my seat. ( He sits with Vita* ) 
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Friend, 1 remember that Vasantasena even yet. Like the words of 

remembers hen For indeed : — 

The sentiment of love in mean-minded men increases all the 
more, when they are spumed by women ( they desire ). But a noble 
man's passion gets either diminished, under such circumstances, or 
vanishes altogether. (9) 

Sak. — Friend, long time has passed, since I told my servant 
Sthavaraka to drive my chariot and come here very quickly. And 
even yet he is not come. 1 have been hungry from a long time, and 
it is not possible for one to go a-foot in the midday. 

The sun has attained the zenith of the sky and he is hard to look 
at as an angry ape. The earth is hard distressed. ( i. e ., scorched,) 
like Gandhari whose hundred sons were killed. ( 10 ) 

Vita. — True. 

The herd of cattle lies drowsing in the shade, letting fall the 
mouthfuls of fodder. The deer in the forests, suffering from thirst, 
drink the waters, though heated, of the pool. The highway is not 
traversed by men out of fear of sunstroke. So I think the chariot 
is stopped at some shady place having been turned aside from the 
heated ground. (11) 

Sak.— Sir. 

The rays of the sun find shelter on my head ; birds, flying 
creatures, also sky rangers shelter themselves amidst the branches 
of trees ; and men, people and persons breathe hard and hot, and 
lying in their homes as, their sole refuge endure the heat of 
the day, (12) 

Sir, the servant is not come even yet. I shall be singing in the 
meanwhile just to delight myself. ( He sings . ) Friend, did you 
hear what 1 sang ? 

Vita. — What shall I say ? You are verily a Gandharva ! 

Sak . — Why shouldn't 1 be a Gandharva ? 

When it is a fact that I take to mixture of perfumes, like 
asafoetida, cumin, ginger, orris, and treacle, why should my voice be 
other than remarkably melodious ? (13) 

Well, sir, I shall just sing again, ( He does so. ) Sir, did you hear 
what I sang ? 

Vita . — What shall I say ? You are verily a Gandharva ! 

S< ik . — Why should'nt 1 be a Gandharva ? 

I always feed upon the flesh of the cuckoo, well-seasoned with 
asafoetida, and pepper powder, and fried in oil and especially in 


i wicke d man, she d oes not go out of m y heart. 

*To himett. ) Hfrin thoiigh' repuls 


by her, he yet 
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clarified butter. When 3uch is the case, why should my voice be 
other than remarkably melodious ? 

Sir, the servant is not come even yet 

Vita . — Be easy in your mind. He will be here presently. 

[ Then enter Vasanatsena mounted in the chariot , and the 
servant . ] 

Servant . — I am afraid. The sun has attained the middle of the 
horizon. Will not Samstanaka, the king s brother-in-law be very 
angry now ? Therefore. I shall drive faster. Run on, bullocks, 
go on. 

V as . — Alas ! Alas ! Really, this is not Vardhamanaka’s voice. 
What can this mean ? Can it be that the worthy Charudatta, 
fearing that the bullocks might become weary, sent another man 
with another chariot ? My right eye, again, throbs. My heart is 
all a-tremble. There is no one in sight. Everything seems to 
dance before my eyes. 

Sak . — ( Hearing the sound of wheels . ) Friend, friend, the 
chariot is come. 

Vita . — How do you know ? 

Sak. — Doesn't my friend see ? It squeaks like an old hog. 

Vita . — ( Observing.) I quite perceive it. It is come. 

Sak. — Sthavaraka, my little son, my servant, are you come ? 

Serv . — Yes, sir, 

Sak . — Is the chariot also come ? 

Serv . — Yes, sir, 

Sak . — Are the bullocks also come ? 

Serv . — Yes, sir. 

Sak . — And are you come also ? 

Serv . — (Laughing.) Yes, master. I am also come. 

Sak . — Then drive the chariot in. 

Serv . — By which road ? 

Sak . — Through this fracture in the wall. 

Serv. — Oh, master, the bullocks will be killed. The cart will 
go to pieces. And, I, your servant shall also be killed, 

Sak . — I am the kings brother-in-law, man. If the bullocks are 
dead, I shall buy new ones. If the cart is to go to pieces, I will have 
another one made. If you are dead, there shall come another driver 
of the chariot. 

Serv. — Really, everything will be replaced, but only I will not be 
able to replace myself. 

Sak. — Aye. fellow, let everything go to ruin. You shall drive 
the chariot over the fractured wall. 
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Serv. — Let the chariot go to pieces* let the master go himself 
to ruin along with it. Let there be a new chariot. I shall go to the 
master and inform him. (He drives in.) What! Not broken? 
Master, here is come your chariot. 

Sak . — Are not the bullocks split in two ? Are not the ropes 
dead ? And aren't you killed ? 

Serv. — No, sir. 

Sak . — Come, sir. Let us look at the chariot. Sir, you are my 
preceptor, my great preceptor. You look as if you are desirous of 
being treated with respect, from a consideration of the fact that I am 
your intimate friend, and that I bear an affection towards you. So 
you better mount the chariot before 'me. 

Vita . — Very well. ( He starts to do so . ) 

Sak. — No, no, you better stay. Is this your father s cart, that 
you should mount on it first ? I am the owner of the chariot, and so 
I will enter it first. 

Vita. — It is only you that asked me to mount on the chariot first, 
and I did so accordingly. 

Sak. — Even if I were to say so, you are to say out of courtesy, 
"You better enter first, master." 

Vita. — You better then enter the chariot, sir. 

Sak. — Now I will enter. Sthavaraka, my little son, my servant 
turn the chariot around. 

Serv. — (Does so.) Enter, master. 

Sak. — (Enters and looks about , then hastily gets down in terror , 
and clings to the neck of Vita.) 

Sir, sir, you are dead, you are dead. There is a female demon 
or a thief that is mounted on the chariot and lives therein. If it is a 
female demon, then we both are robbed. If it is thief, then we both 
are devoured. 

Vita. — Let there be no fear. How could a female demon travel 
in a bullock-conveyance ? Perhaps your eyes were blinded with the 
glare of the midday-sun, and hence arose this hallucination, when you 
saw the shadow of Sthavaraka with the smock on it. 

Sak. — Sthavarak, my tittle son, my slave, are you alive ? 

Serv.—Y es, sir. 

Sak . — Sir, there lives a woman in the chariot, mounted on it 
You better see that. 

Vita. — What ! A woman ? 

Like bulls whose eyes are obstructed by torrents of rain, let us 
bow our heads and wend our way quickly. My eyes are afraid of 
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gazing on high-born dames* since I am desirous of being esteemed 
in public places. (15) 

Vas . — ( With amazement. To himself . ) What ! It is that 
king s brother-in-law, whom it is painful for me to gaze at. Alas l 
Unfortunate I am ! My life is in peril. My coming hither has 
proved as fruitless as the sowing of a handful of seeds on a barren 
spot of saline soil. What shall I do now ? 

Sak. — This old servant is evidently very much frightened, and 
so he won t look into the chariot. So you better look into the 
chariot, sir. 

Vita. — What harm is there in it ? Very well I will do it. 

Sak . — What ! Jackals are flying in the air, crows are walking 
on all fours 1 While the demon is chewing my friend with her 
eyes, and looking at him with her teeth I will make my escape. 

Vita. — (Recognizing Vasantasena. Sadly to himself.) What! 
The deer goes after the tiger ! Alas ! 

The female swan, abandoning her mate who is bright and lovely 
like the autumnal moon, and who is reclining on the white river 
sands, has come here seeking after a common crow. (16) 

( Aside to Vasantasena. ) Vasantasena, this isn't proper. It 
isn't worthy of you. 

Your feeling of self -dignity rejected him before, and now for 
gold, and at the importunity of your mother : — 

V as . — No ! ( She shakes her head.) 

Vita . — He is esteemed and honoured consistently with the mean 
disposition that characterizes the living of a prostitute. (17) 

I did tell you before — “Serve equally the man you love and him 
you hate/* 

Fas.— I came hither, by some erroneous interchange of chariot. 
1 seek refuge with you. 

Vita. — Don’t fear. Don’t fear. Very well, I shall deceive him. 
(Approaching Sahara.) You son of an unmarried woman, it is 
really a female demon that lives here. 

Sak. — Sir, sir, if a female demon is living there, why are you 
not robbed ? And if it is a thief, why are you not eaten up ? 

Vita. — What is the purpose in demonstrating all that ? What 
harm is there, if we should go back to the city of Ujjayini, walking a 
foot under the shady row of trees in the gardens ? 

Sak . — And if we did so, what then ? 

Vita. — If we were to do so, we would have some exercise, and 
moreover we would avoid giving trouble to the bullocks. 
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Sak. — All right then. Sthavaraka, my servant, drive on the 
chariot. No 1 No I stop, stop ! I will go on foot before the 
gods and Brahmans ? No 1 No I I will go mounted on the 
chariot, so that people will say, seeing me from afar, “ T here he 
go es, our m aglsr^ihcJring ^ 

Viter.— T TolrrmselfT) It is Tiard to convert poison into a 

medicine. So be it, then. (Aloud.) You, son of an unmampd^, 

woman, this is Vasantasena who has come to mee t you. 

Vas. — Heaven forbid L - 

Sak. — ( With great joy. ) Ah I To meet me, a high personage, 
anc Ta regular Vaandfsya 7 ~ ~ 

Vita. — Exactly so. 

Sak. — Then I have attained an unprecedented fortune. That 
other time 1 greatly offended her, and now 1 will fall at her feet and 
pacify her. 

Vita. — You have spoken quite well. 

Sak. — 1 shall no w fall at her feet. (Approaching Vasantasena.) 

My little mother, my dear mam ma, ple ase li ste n to my respectful 
solicitation. 

I fold my hands and fall at thy feet, O broad-eyed lady. 

Thy teeth are neat and clean, and thy finger -nails are ten . Whatever 
offence I have done unto you in the over-anxiety of my love, I 
have done here pacification for all that. 1 am your slave and I am 
at your entire disposal. (18) 

Vas. — (Angrily.) Begone 1 You speak what is base and 
unworthy. ( She spyxw him with her foot . ) f 

Sak . — ( Angrily.) 

This head which my mother and mamma caressed and kissed, 
and which bowed not even to worship the gods, has been 
kicked at with feet, like the carrion by the jackals in the 
forest. ( 19 ) 

Aye, Sthavaraka, you servant, where did you meet with her ? 

Serv. — Master, the highway was blocked by villagers* waggons. 

So I stopped my chariot in Charudatta's orchard, and getting out 
of it, I helped in turning the wheels of the carts so as to clear 
my way. In the meanwhile, I suppose, she mistook this chariot, 
for another, and had mounted in. 

Sak. — Oh 1 She came here because she mistook my chariot 
for another ? and didn't come to meet me ? Well, get out of 
my chariot, get out. You are going after the poor merchants son, 
and my bulls to take you I Get down, you bom slave 1 Get down, 
get down, and down 1 
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Vas . — Truly I am honoured by your words that I go after the 
worthy Charudatta. Now what must happen* let it may. 

Sak. — With these hands circumferenced by ten lotuslike nails* 
and greedy for striking, as if in sport, 1 shall drag thy beautiful 
body by the hair, from my carriage, as Jatayu did the bride 
ofVali. (20) 

Vita . — Virtuous ladies possessed of excellent merits are not 
to be caught by the hair and humiliated. The creepers grown 
in pleasure-gardens do not deserve to be violently deprived of their 
sprout. (21) 

So stand up, man. 1 shall help her to alight from the chariot. 
Vasantasena, please come down. 

( Vasantasena alights and stands a fart. ) 

Sak . — ( To himself '. ) The fire of anger was enkindled when 
she rejected my words and now it has blazed-up because she kicked 
at me with her feet. So now 1 will murder her. Let it be so, 
then. ( Aloud. ) Sir. sir. 

If you do desire to have a garment with broad and hanging 
fringes, and a hundred tassels, or if you desire to relish sweet flesh 
and derive satisfaction then, making the sound M Chuhoo, chuhoo, 
chukku, chuhoo, chuhoo, ” (22) 

Vita . — What then ? 

Sak . — You shall do what will be pleasing to me. 

Vita . — I shall certainly do it, unless it be a sin. 

Sak. — Sir, there is not even the smell of a sinful task therein. 
There is no female demon. 

Vita . — Speak then. 

Sak. — Murder Vasantasena. 

Vita. — ( Shutting his cars. ) She is a young damsel and the 
ornament of the city : she is a courtezan and nevertheless her spirit of 
love and her courtesy are unlike that of a prostitute : moreover she 
is entirely free from blame. If I should kill such a lady, then with 
what raft shall I cross the river of the future world ? (23) * 

Sak. — I will give you a boat. And besides, in this lonely 
garden, who will see you murdering her ? 

Vita. — The ten quarters of the 9ky, the sylvan deities, the moon, 
the blazing-rayed Lord of the day, Dharma (virtue), the wind, the 
sky, likewise my inmost soul, these all do 9ee me, as well as the 
earth that ever bears testimony to noble and sinful deeds. (24) 

Sak.— Well then, murder her covered under the end of your 
cloak. 
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Vita . — Fool ! You are a vile wretch, 

Sak. — This old ho g is afraid of sin. Well, I shall prevail upon 
Sthavaraka, my servant, to do it. Sthavaraka, my little son, my 
servant, I will give you golden bracelets. 

Serv . — 1 too shall wear them. 

Sak. — I will have a golden seat made for you. 

Serv. — I too shall sit on it. 

Sak. — I will give you all the leavings of my food. 

Serv . — I too shall devour them. 

Sak. — I will make you the chief of all my servants. 

Serv. — Master, I will be the chief. 

Sak . — Then, you shall act up to my words. 

Serv. — Master, I will do anything, unless it be a sin. 

Sak . — There is not even the smell of a difficult task in it. 

Serv. — Then speak out, master, 

Sak. — Murder this lady Vasantasena. 

Serv . — Oh, master, be pacified I The worthy lady has been 
brought hither by me, a sinner, because she mistook this chariot for 
another. 

Sak. — Aye, servant, am I not your master ? 

Serv. — Master of my body, and not of my character. So be 
pacified, master, be pacified ! I am really afraid. 

Sak. — You being my servant, whom are you afraid of ? 

Serv . — Of the other world, master. 

Sak. — What is this other world ? 

Serv. — Master, it is the ripening of righteousness and sin. 

Sak. — What does righteousness ripen into ? 

Serv. — Into the state of being, like my master, adorned with 
various golden ornaments. 

Sak . — How does it culminate in ? 

Serv. — In the state of being, like me, a eater of another’s food. 
So I will do no sinful act. 

Sak. — Aye, you won’t murder her ? (He strikes him by 
several means . ) 

Serv . — You may beat me, master. You may kill me, master. 
I will do no sinful deed. 

By force of my ill-luck, 1 am already made a bom slave; and 
further misery I shall not buy. So I avoid a sinful deed. (25) 

Vas. — Sir, I throw myself upon your protection. 

Vitar~~You son of an unmarried woman, be pacified, be pacified 1 
Well done, Sthavaraka ! 
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Lo I Even this poor slave, merged in the most despised 
condition of life, seeks virtue's meed beyond the grave, but his 
master does not Then why do not such creatures go to instant ruin 
who multiply sin and abandon virtue ? (26) 

And again. 

Fate will ever be searching for weak points and is iniquitous 
since he is a slave, and you are a lord, and since he does not enjoy 
your wealth nor you obey his word. (27) 

Sak . — ( To himself . ) This is an old jackal, afraid of sin and 
this is a bom- slave afraid of the other world. I am the king's 
brother-in-law, and I am an excellent personage. So whom am 1 
afraid of? (Aloud.) Well, servant, you bom-slave, go away. 
Enter any screened place and remain alone. 

Serv. — Yes, master. ( Approaching Vasantasena. ) Madam, 
this is all my power. (Exit.) 

Sak . — ( Girds up his loins . ) . Stay, Vasantasena ; stay, I am 
going to murder you. 

Vita , — You will kill her in my very presence ? (He seizes him 
by the throat. ) 

Sak. — ( Falls to the ground. ) Sir. you are murdering your 
master. ( He loses consciousness , but again recovers . ) 

Ever and anon you were nouriseed by me with meat and 
clarified butter, but now when your assistance is needed, you have 
become my foe. (28) 

( Reflecting. ) Good ! 1 have now found a way. The ol d- 
j^ r ,k a lhas given her a hintbv^shaking his head at her. So I will send 
him away, and then I will murder Vasantasena. Let it be so, then. 

( Aloud.) I was bom of a noble family big as a Jasmine leaf. 
How could I do that sin I spoke about ? I just said so to make 
her receive me. 

Vita . —What is the use of speaking of your noble birth ? 1* i*- 
character alone that is the best crite rion in this respect Thoms 
grow abundantly on a fertile soil, too, T29) 

Sak.— Sir, she is bashful in your presence, and she doesn't 
therefore confess her love to me. Therefore, please go* Moreover 
Sthavaraka went away, after receiving a blow from me. He is 
running away. Hence, catch him, sir, and come back. 

Vita.—( To himself. ) Perhaps Vasantasena, possessed of 
much self dignity, may not entertain this fool in our presence. So 
I shall create privacy for her for the essence of love consists in 
familiarity due to solitude, (30) 
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( Aloud . ) — Very well. I shall go. 

Vas. — ( Seizing the hem of his garment . ) Did I not throw 
myself on your protection ? 

Vita , — Don t fear, Vasantasena. do not fear. You, son of an 
unmarried woman, Vasantasena is a pledge committed to your 
hand. 

Sak . — All right. Let her be committed to my hand as a 
pledge. 

Vita. — Are you speaking the truth ? 

Sak . — True. 

Vita . — ( Going a few stefs, ) Or rather, if I were to go away, 
the cruel w retch might kill her. I will conceal myself for 
a time, and observe what he intends to do. ( He remains in 
a retired flace. ) 

Sak , — Good 1 I will murder her. Or rather this crafty and 
cunning man, the old jackal, this Brahman has gone and hidden him* 
self and will cheat me like the jackal he is. I will just do this in 
order to deceive him- ( He gathers flowers and adorns himself 
therewith ), Vasantasena, my love, my love ; Come ! 

Vita. — Yes, he has turned a lover, Good ! 1 am free from 

anxiety. 1 shall go. (Exit.) 

Sak . — 1 give you gold. I speak to you affectionately, and I fall 
at your feet with my head that wears a turban, Neverthless, you 
do not love me, O beautiful-teethed lady ! Are we in your eyes, 
men made merely of w ood ? (13 D 

WsL — What doubrtsrthere ? ( She bends her head down , and 
repeats the following verses . ) 

You are a man of wicked deeds, you are the basest of human 
beings, and you are a guilty sinner. Why do you allure me with your 
base gold ? The honey-loving bees never abandon the pure and 
stainless lotus flower. ( f 32 ) 

A personage of high birth and character, even though very poor 
is to be resorted to with a good deal of effort ; and it is the glory of a 
courtezan to set her love on a personage befitting her. ( ^3 ) 

Having served the mango-tree, I will not make up my mind to 
serve the Palasa tree, 

Sak. — O, slave- wench ! You make that poor Charudatta a 
mango tree, while you call me a palasa free- You make me not even 
]£mdbuka tree. Thus you use abusive language in respect of me, 
and even yet you affectionately remember Charudatta. 

Vas . — HoW is he not to be remembered, who dwells in my 
heart? 
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Sak — This very minute* I shall kill him who dwells in your 
heart, and you too. Remain awhile, you poor merchant man s love t 

Vos .' — Oh speak, oh speak again those words that are deserving 
of being highly honoured. 

Sak , — Let that poor Charudatta, the son of a slave rescue 
you now ! 

Vas . — I shall be rescued, if he only sees me. 

Sak . — Is he Indra, th e son nf Vali. M ahendra, son of „ R^mbha^ 
Kalanemi, Subandhu, King Rudra, Son of Drona, Jatayu, Chanakya. 
Dhundhumara, or Trisanku ? ( 34 ) 

But even if he were to be any of these he could not rescue you. 

As Sita w *« ky Chanaky a in the Bharata _age, soj[ Kill kill 
yo u, as Jatayu did Draupadi. ( 35 ) 

( He makes an effort to strike her. ) 

Vas. — Ah mother ! Where are you ? O Charudatta, here I die 
without having the longing of heart fulfilled. I will cry out for help. 
No ! It is rather shameful that Vasantasena should cry for help. 
Bow to Charudatta ! 

Sak. — Does the slave girl speak out that rescal s name even yet ? 
( He seizes her by the throat and presses it, ) Remember him ; 
wench, remember him. 

Vas. — Hail to Charudatta ! 

Sak. — Die, wench ! ( He strangles her. Vasantasena loses 

consciousness and falls motionless. ) 

Sak . — ( With great joy. ) 

I have murdered this vile lady who is the receptacle of all vice, 
the seat of all impudence, who had come here out of love for a poor 
man, and who falls into my hands as if in jaws of Death. What 
ahflll 1 say of t he valour, of my arms ? She hasjost her breath and 
she j|jdgad like. Sita in t hfiJBharata* (36) 

^ The courtezan girl would not love me even though 1 loved her ; 
so I killed her in resentment. Seeing that the garden Pushpa- 
karanda is lonely, I quickly strangled her to death. That brother 
of mine, my father as well as my* mother like Draupadi have 
been deceived being unable to witness my heroic exploit to 
day. ( 37 ) 

Well, the old jackal will return here now. So I will step aside 
and wait. ( He does so. ) 

( Enter Vita t with Sthavaraka . ) 

Vita. — Sthavaraka. the servant has been persuaded by me tp 
come back, and I will see that son of an unmarried woman. ( He 
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walks about and looks around him . j Lot A tree has fallen on 
the path and has killed a woman in its fall. O ! sinner, why have 
you done this wicked act ? When I see that a woman was slain 
by thy fall, O ! sinner, we are also brought to ruin. This is an 
evil omen ; and now as a matter of fact I begin to apprehend of 
the safety of Vasantasena. The gods shall ever do what is good. 
( Approaching Sahara . ) You son of an unmarried woman, here I 
have persuaded Sthavaraka. your servant, to come back. 

Sak . — Welcome, sir. little son, Sthavaraka, my servant, wel- 
come to you, also. 

Serv . — Yes, sir. 

Vita. — Restore me my pledge. 

Sak. — What pledge ? 

Vi ta . — V asantasena. 

Sak, — She is gone. 

Vita — Where. 

Sak . — She has gone only after you, sir. 

Vita . — ( Doubtfully. ) No, she did not go in that direction. 

Sak. — In what direction did you go ? 

Vita. — Towards the east. 

Sak . — Well, she went south. 

Vita. — I come from the south. 

Sak. — She went north. 

Vita. — Why do you talk very much agitated ? My heart does 
not get satisfied. Therefore, speak the truth. 

Sak . — Sir, I swear by your head, and by my own feet. Now 
compose your heart. She has been murdered by me. 

Vita. — ( With dejection , ) You really killed her ? 

Sak. — If you don’t believe my words, then behold the first 
heroic deed of Samsthanaka, the king’s brother-in-law. ( He points 
out the body, ) 

Vita. — Alas I unfortunate I am ! I am undone. ( He falls 
in a swoon ) 

Sak. — Hee, hee ! The gentleman is dead ! 

Serv . — Oh, sir ! Come to yourself ! I am the principal 
murderer for I brought the chariot hither, without looking 
into it. 

Vita. — ( Coming to himself. With feelings of pity, ) Alas, 
Vasantasena I 

The stream of courtesy is dried up ; Rati has returned to her 
own abode. Alas 1 Alas l You were the ornament of ornaments. 
M. 13-14. 
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O beautiful-faced lady : it was you that made the amorous sport 
itself resplende nt. Ah I You were the stream of goodness, the 
isle of mirth Alas 1 You were the retreat and support of men 
like me. Alas I Alas ! The market of Cupid, which is the seat 
of the commodity of beauty is gone, gone for ever. (38) 

( Shedding tears . ) — Alas 1 Alas ! 

What was the purpose for which this sinful deed was commi- 
tted by you ? By you who are sin incarnate has been laid low the 
innocent beauty of the whole city. (39) 

( To himself . ) — Ah ! Perhaps, this sinful wretch may attri- 
bute this sinful deed to me. Well, 1 shall go away from this place. 
( He walks about . ) 

( Sahara approaches and holds him back . ) 

Vita . — You, sinful wretch, don’t touch me. I have had 
enough of you. I shall go now. 

Sak . — Aye, you yourself murdered Vasantasena, and where do 
you run away now, s candalizing me .? So a man like me hasn’t 
anyhody to protect him. 

Vita. — You are an accursed wretch. 

Sak . — I will give you money and hundreds of s uvarnas clothes 
and a turban. And so let this great deed of valour which is of the 
nature of a crime be a common property ( and not applicable to 
me alone ). ( 40 ) 

Vita , — A curse upon you ! It shall be yours and yours alone. 

Serv . — Heaven forbid ! 

Sak . — ( Laughs ). 

Vita . — Let there be enmity between us ; cease your laughter ; 
damned be thy friendship which is very disgraceful and alike ignoble. 
Let me have no more any connection with you, I abandon thee~ who 
art devoid of all merits, like a broken, and stringless bow. ( 41 ) 

Sak t — Sir, be pacified, be pacified. Come 1 Letjis^plunge4nto 
thej>ondj^ 

Vita. — Even though I am innocent ( not fallen low ), this world 
shall consider me a sinner in as much as I am serving thee who art a 
sinful and vile wretch. How can I again follow thee, who art the 
murderer of women, and who art looked at with half-closed eyes, in 
great apprehension, by the women of the city ? ( 42 ) 

( With feelings of pity ) — Vasantasena 1 

O ! fair lady, be not bom a courtezan, in your re-birth also. 
May you be bom in some pure stainless family, that is remarkable 
for its high excellences, and conduct 1 ( 43 ) 
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Sak. — Having murdered Vasantasena, in my old garden 
Pushpakaranda, where do you flee away now ? Come, defend your- 
self in court before myLsisto!sJiushar^ (He Molds him back . ) 

Vita. — Aye.Tiold back, you a ccursed scoundrel ! (He draws his 
sword . ) 

Sak . — ( Recoiling in terror ) Aya, you are afraid ? Go, then. 

Vita . — ( To himself ) It would be improper to remain here any 
longer. Well, I shall go to the place where the worthy Sarvilaka, 
Chandanaka and others remain. ( Exit. ) 

Sak. — Go to ruin. Well, my little son, Sthavaraka, what kind 
of a thing is this that I have done ? 

Serv. — Master, yo u have com muted jL terrible crime. 

Sak. — Aye, servant, do you say that I have committed a crime. 
Well, let this be so. ( Taking, various ornaments from his ferson. ) 
Receive these ornaments. I have given these to you. so long as 1 
shall be wearing them, they shall be mine ; on other occasions they 
shall be yours. 

Serv. — These shine best, worn by my master alone. What have 
1 to do with them ? 

Sak. — Go along ! Lead these bullocks, and wait in the tower of 
my palace, until I come back. 

Serv. — Yes, master, (Exit.) 


Sak . — The gentleman has disappeared, in order to save himself. 
And 1 will put the servant, too, in chains in the palace tower, and 
keep him there. Thus the secret will be safe. Now 1 will go. But 
I shall have first a look at her. Is she dead, or shall 1 m urder her 
a gain ? ( Looking at Vasantasena. ) Oh 1 She is quite dead"! 

Well, I shall cover her wittutfeis garment. . No, it is marked by my 
name. Then some noble personage might recognize it. Good ! I 
sEalfcover her with the dry leaves that have been blown into a heap 
by the wind. ( He does so and then reflects awhile ) Good 1 I will 
do it this way. I will go to court at once and lodge a complaint, Jthat 
the merchant Ch a rudatta enticed V asa ntasena into my oIcTgarden 
Pushpakar anda, and kille d her for the sake of wealth. 

For the destruction of Charudatta, I shall invent a new and 
fraudulent plan — a plan which is cruel as the killing of a cow in a 
piffg and virtuous citV. (441 — 

Good 1 I shall go. (He starts to go, but perceives with fear . ) 
Oh! In whatever direction I go there, too, comes this wicked 
mendicant, in his yellow wet cloak. I once bored a rope in his nose 
a nd drove him around. He bears enmity towards me. if by chance 
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he sees me, he will proclaim to the world that I have murdered her* 
How can I, therefore escape I ( Looking about . ) Well, I will jump^ 
over this wall, just where it is half fallen down, and escape. 

Thus I hurry on, run on, a s Mahendra. when bound to the c-ity 
frf Lanka, hastened h is march over the earth, in the sk y, ih* pefihtw 
eg ions, and on S -X4 5 T ( Exit. ) 

[ Enter hurriedly the Buddhist monk , the old Samvahakaf] 

Mendicant (Sanwahaka) I have washed this tom mantle garment 
of mine. Why should I not let it dry on a branch ? Here the 
monkeys will tear them. Why not on the ground ? It will be made 
dirty, again, by the dust. Then where shall I spread it to get it dry ? 
( Looking about. ) Well, I will spread it over this collection of dry 
leaves blown into a heap by the wind ( He does so. ) I bow unto 
Buddha ! ( He sits down. ) Well, I shall repeat the holy words of 

faith. ( He repeats as said before “ Who slays the five men " ) 

Or rather what have I to do with heaven, till I have not returned the 
act of kindness done to me by the worthy lady Vasantasena, the 
worshipper of Buddha. I was freed by her from the gamblers by 
a payment of ten suvarnas, and since then 1 regard myself as purchased 
by her. ( Looking about. ) What can it be that makes a deep 
sigh amidst the leaves ? Rather* it will be this. 

The leaves, parched up by wind and heat, get moistened now 
by the moisture of my garment, and so, I believe, the scattered 
leaves curl up like other leaves. (46) 

( Vasantasena regains her consciousness , and stretches 
out her hand ) 

Men. — Ah, there appears a woman’ s hand, adorned with beauti- 
ful ornaments. What ! a second hand also ? ( He examines in 

several zvays. ) I recognize this hand, it appears. Rather, what is 
there to doubt of it ? Surely, this is the hand that gave me 
protection. Well, I shall see. ( He uncovers the body , looks at it, 
and recognizes it. ) Evidently, it is she, the worshipper of Buddha. 

( Vasantasena $ants for water. ) Ah, she seeks water, and the 
pond is far away. What shall I do now ? Well, 1 will hold this 
garment over her and let it drip. (He does so.) 

( Vasantasena recovers consciousness , and raises . herself. 

The monk fans her zviih the end of his garment . ) 

Vas. — Who are you, sir ? 

Men. — Don’t you remember me, O worshipper of Buddha* 
whom you bought by a payment of ten suvarnas ? 

Vas. — I remember, but not just as you say. It is better that l 
were dead. 
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Men . — O, worshipper of Buddha, why is it ? 

Vas , — ( With feelings of desfair. ) Because it is quite he 
fitting the profession of a courtezan. 

Men. — O, worshipper of Buddha, support yourself by this 
creeper that remains near the tree, and stand on your feet. (He 
bends down the creefer. ) 

( Vasantasena takes hold of it and rises. ) 

Men. — In yonder monastry dwells one who is my sister in the 
faith. There the worshipper of Buddha shall be restored ( to the 
peace of her mind ) before she would return home. You, wor- 
shipper of Buddha, walk slowly and slowly. He ivalks about and 
looks around him . ) Make way, worthy sirs, make way ! This is 
an young lady, I am a mendicant, and my virtuous conduct is above 
all reproach. 

He alone is a man indeed, who has complete control over his 
hands, and mouth, and who restrains his organs of sense. What can 
the kings do as against him, for in his hand firmly lies the attain- 
ment of happiness in the world (47) [ Exeunt ] 
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( Then enter a bead le . ) 

Beadle . — The Judge has ordered me — “ Aye, beadle, go to the 
court-room and make ready the seats. *’ So I now go to keep ready 
everything in the c ourt room. ( He walks about and looks around 
him . ) Here is the court-room. I will now enter. ( He enters , 
sweeps, and places the seats. ) I have cleansed the court-room, and 
I have kept the seats quite ready. And now I will tell the magist- 
rates. ( He walks about and looks around him . ) What! Here 
comes in this very direction the wicked and cruel man, the brother- 
in-law of the king. 1 will go away, avoiding his range of sight. 
( He remains in a retired 'place. ) 

( Then enter Sakara in a gorgeous ajypq ixl ) 

Sak , — Like a Gandharva, I have"T>athed in pure waters, seated 
in the pleasure-garden of the house, amidst young ladies, and with 
limbs neatly decorated. (1) 

Now I tie my hair, then twist them into a braid ; I now loosen 
them into flowing tresses, and then gather them upwards into a 
graceful knot. Thus, I the king s brother-in-law am a wonder, and a 
great wondrous thing. (2) 

And besides I have found a big hole, similar to the one 
obtained by a worm searching for one, having entered into the 
interior of the knot of the fibrous lotus sta lk. Now, on whom shall 
I lay blame of the wicked deed ? ( Recollecting . ) Ah. I remem- 

ber now ! In respect of this wicked deed, I would lay the charge 
as against the poor Charudatta. Besides, he is indeed, a poo r man, 
and every thing wou ld be considered possible so far as he is 
concerned, Good ! I will be the first to enter the court-room and 
lodge s complaint that Charudatta strangled Vasantasena, and 
murdered her. So now I shall go direct to the court-room. ( He 
walks about and looks around him . ) Here is the court-room. I 
will go in. ( Entering and looking about . ) What 1 The seats 
are all quite arranged ! Before long the judges shall come here. I 
will be just sitting in the grassy quadrangular region , and will 
wait for them. ( He does so. ) 

Beadle. — ( Walking about in another direction , and looking 
before him. ) Here comes the judge I will then approach him. 
( He does so. ) 
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( Enter the judge accompanied by the gild-president , scribes , 
and others ) 

J ud go . — Gild -president ! Clerk 1 

Guild-president and Clerk, We await your bidding. 

Judge . — Judicial trial, indeed, depends to such an extent upon 
others that it is really very difficult for the judges to penetrate into 
the hearts of others, and read their thoughts. 

Men put forth deeds that are devoid of righteousness, and that 
are kept secret. Overcome with feelings of their own interest, they 
speak of no offence of their own in the court of justice. The king 
is assailed by the various offences, exaggerated by both the litigating 
parties^ In short, censure is very easy to earn by a judge, while the 
chances of his being praised are far and few. (3) 

And again : 

Men, in their anger, devoid of all equity often point to crimes 
committed in secrecy, but they never speak of their own faults before 
the t ribunal. Even the really virtuous, and innocent people, and 
those who sinned with the plaintiff and the defendent too, all alike 
suffer indeed. In short, censure is very easy for a judge to earn, but 
the chances of his being praised are far and few. (4) 

For : 

A Judge should be learned, and skilled in tracing fraud ; he must 
be eloquent, and dispassionate, and must show e gual grace to friend, 
foe, and kinsmen ; he must pronounce his judgments only after due 
investigation, he must defend the weak and punish the knave ; he 
mustn’t swerve from the path of virtue nor must he be avaricious. 
He must sincerely set his heart on discovering the absolute truth, and 
at the same time avoid the anger of the king. (5) 

( Gild-President and clerk . ) Do men speak at all, defects in 
your lordship, amidst your virtues ? If so, then, they speak of 
darkness in the moonlight. 

Judge . — My good beadle, direct me the way to the court of 
justice. 

Beadle. — Come along, your honor, come along. 

( They walk about . ) Here is the court of justice. May the 
magistrates, be pleased to enter. (All enter . ) 

Judge . — My good beadle, go outside, and leam who are these 
that desire to institute a case. 

Beadle . — Yes, sir. ( He goes out . ) Gentlemen, the Judges 
ask if there is any who desires to institute a case. 

Sak. — ( With great joy. ) The judges are here. ( Struts about 
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proudly. ) I am an excellent personage, a man, a Vasudeva, the 
brother-in-law of the king, the royal brother-in-law, and I desire to 
present a case. 

Beadle . — ( In excitement . ) Alas ! The kings brother-in-law 
is the first to present a case ! Good ! Sir, please wait a while, 
while I shall inform the judges of this. ( He approaches the 
Judges. ) Gentlemen, here is the king’ s brother-in-law who has 
come to court, desirous to present a case. 

Judge . — What ! the king s brother-in-law is the first who 

ix desires to present a case ? Like an ellipse at sunrise ^ this evidently 
1 1 bespeaks the ruin of s ome greajuoan^ Beadle, the suits of to-day 
vmust be very perplextfigand complicate. My good man, go 
forth, and say to him “ Please go to-day, your suit cannot be 
considered. ” 

Beadle . — Yes, your Honor, ( He goes out and approaches 
Samsthanaka . ) Sir the judges send word that you are to go to-day 
and that your suit cannot be considered. 

Sak. — ( With great indignation . ) What ! Why shall not 
my suit be considered ? If it isn’t considered, then I will tell my 
brother-in-law, king Palaka, my sister’s husband and I will tell my 
mother and my sister, too, and I will have this judge removed, and 
another judge appointed. ( He starts to go away. ) 

Beadle.— Oh, sir ! Brother-in-law of the king ! Wait a 
moment. I will inform the judges of this. ( Approaching the 
Judge . ) The brother-in-law of the king is angry, and says — ( He 
repeats SamstJianaka’s words . ) 

Judge . — This fool might do anything. My good man, tell him. 
41 Come in ; your suit will be considered. ’* 

Beadle . — ( Approaching Samsthanaka ) Sir, the judges send 
word that you are to come in, and that your suit will be consi- 
dered. Pray enter, sir. 

Sak. — First they say it won’t be considered, then now they 
say it will be considered. Evidently, the judges are very timid. 
Whatever 1 say, I will make them believe it. Good ! I will go in. 
( He enters and approaches the judges. ) We are doing very well. 
Your happiness, I may or may not grant (wish)# 

Judge — ( To himself. ) The firm determination of one who 
seeks the aid of law i9, indeed, highly wonderful. { Aloud ) Pray 
be seated 

Sak.— Well this floor if agd I will ait^ o\ga, J 1 ^ 

like ! _jf To the gild-president ) I shall ^it here, 7 Tothe beadle. ) 
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"Why shouldn’t I sit here ? (He lays his hand on the judge's head ) 
1 will sit here ( He sits on the floor. ) 

Judge . — You desire to lodge a complaint ? 

Sak. — Of course* 

Judge . — Then state the case. 

Sak . — I will whisper it near your ears ; I was born in a great 
family gloriou s as a win 

My father is the father-in-law of the king, my father s son-in-law 
is this king, I am the king’s brother-in-law, and the king is my sister’s 
husband. (6) 

Judge. — Everything is well-known. 

What is the use of proclaiming a noble birth ? Character alone 
is the best criterion herein. Thorns and weeds grow abundantly on 
a fertile soil. (7) 

So narrate your case. 

Sak. — 1 will say thus. And even if I was guilty, he wouldn’t 
do anything to me. Well, my brother in-law the king, being 
pleased with me, gave me the best of all gardens the old garden 
Pushpakaranda, to play in and look after it. And there I go every day 
to look at it, to keep it dry, to keep it clean, to keep it luxuriant, and 
to keep it trimmed. By the destiny of fate, I see, — rather I don’t 
see — , the dead body of a woman. 

Judge . — Do you know who the dead lady was ? 

Sak. — Hallo, magistrate ! How could I not know her — a 
woman like that, who is the ornament of the city, and who is herself 
decked with hundreds of ornaments. By some wicked and mean 
fellow, Vasantasena, for the sake of a mere trifling thing, was enticed 
into the old garden Pushpakaranda, when it was lonely, and she was 
forcibly strangled and murdered there. But not by me — ( Th us 
ha lf-savins he covers h isface * ) - — ~ 

Judge . — The carelessness of the watchmen of the city is highly 
deplorable 1 Gild-president and clerk, first note down “ Not by me” 
•as a subject of the legal proceeding. c , 

Clerk. — Yes, your honor. ( He does so. ) Sir, it is written. 

Sak. — ( To himself. ) Alas ! Now I have ruined myself like 
the mendicant whe feasted in a hurry on (hot) Payasa ( a preparation 
of milk ). Well, I will get out of it in this way ( Aloud . ) Well, 
well, magistrates 1 I say that not by me was it seen. What are 
you making this hubbub for ? (He ivifes it out with his foot what 
was wrtllen % ) — 

Judge.-~-blow do you know that she was strangled, and that for 
the sake of wealth ? 
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Sak. — Hallo! Really I infer so much because her neck was 
swollen and bare, and the place where ornaments are worn were 
without any. 

Guild-President and clerk . — That seems plausible. 

Sak . — ( To himself) Fortunately, life has been infused into me, 
again. Hurrah 1 

Guild-president and clerk . — Sir, upon whom does the conduct 
of the suit depend ? ( Whom else do we require in this case ? ) 

Judge. — Every suit, in this respect, has a two-fold aspect. 

Guild-president and clerk . — How so ? 

Judge . — One in the light of the allegations, the other in the light 
of actual facts. Now the investigation of the allegations is left bet- 
ween the plaintiff and the defendant, while the investigation of the 
facts must be carried out by the wisdom of the judge. 

Guild-president and clerk . — Then the conduct of the case depends 
on Vasantasenas mother ? 

Judge . — Exactly so. My good beadle, summon Vasantasena s 
mother, without giving her cause for anxiety. 

Beadle . — Yes, your Honour. ( He goes out , and returns with 
the mother of the courtezan . ) Come along, madam, come along. 

Old woman . — My daughter went to the house of a friend to 
enjoy her youth. But now comes this long-lived gentleman, and says 
44 Come. The judge summons you. ” I find myself quite bewildered. 
My heart is palpitating. Sir, please direct me the way to the court 
of justice. 

Beadle . — Follow me, madam, ( Both ivalk about.) Here is the 
court room, pray, enter, madam. ( They both go in. ) 

Old woman . — ( Approaching. ) May happiness attend you, most 
honoured and reverend gentlemen ! 

Judge. — Madam, you are very welcome. Pray be seated. 

Old ivoman. — Yes, your Honour. ( She seats herself . ) 

Sak. — ( With distraction.) You are here, areyou,youold bawd? 

Judge. — Are you Vasantasena s mother ? 

Old woman. — Of course. 

Judge. — Whither has Vasantasena gone now ? 

Old woman. — (To the house of a friend.) 

Judge. — What is the name of the friend ? 

Old woman. — (To herself.) Alas! Alas! This is highly 
shameful. ( Aloud . ) This can be asked by ordinary men, but not 
by a judge. 

Judge. — Pray, do not be ashamed to speak out. Hie conduct 
of the case puts the question to you. 
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Gild-President and clerk . — The law puts the question. There 
is not fault. Speak out. 

Old woman . — What I Legal procedure ? If that is so, then 
listen, worthy gentlemen. There lives in the merchants* ! .quarter the 
grandson of the merchant V inayaj!atta. jhe son of Sagaradatta, and 
his name, so auspicious to invoke in itself is Charudatta. In his 
house, my daughter enjoys the pleasures of youth. 

Sak. — Did you hear it, gentlemen ? Let these words be 
written down. My complaint is against Charudatta. 

Gild-President and clerk . — It is no sin for Charudatta to be her 
friend. 

Judge . — The burden of proof is now shifted on Charudatta. 

Gild-president and clerk. — Exactly. 

Judge . — Dhanadatta. note dow n as the first head of this litigation 
that Vasantasena went to the house of the worthy Charudatta. It 
cannot be helped, the worthy Charudatta also is to be summoned. 
At any rate the course of the litigation demands his presence. Go. 
my good beadle, and summon worthy Charudatta, gently and calmly, 
without excitement, without giving cause for anxiety, and with due 
respect. Tell him "Incidentally, the judge desires to see you. 

Beadle . — Yes, your Honour. ( He goes out } then returns with 
Charudatta. ) Come, sir, come. 

Cha. — ( Reflecting . ) The king is well aware of my character 
and noble birth, and his summons really, therefore, indicates his 
suspicious attitude towards my wretched condition in life. (8) 

( Reflectively. To himself. ) Has the king, perhaps, observed 
that the person who escaped from the dungeon, and who met me on 
the road, was carried off by me in my chariot, or has the king, seeing 
through detegtiyes^-been informed of it ? Why should I else be 
forced to walk thus, like a person accused of an offence ? (9) 

Rather why should there be any deliberation about it ? I shall 
go direct to the court of justice. My good beadle, direct me the 
way to the court room. 

Beadle . — Come along, sir, come along. ( They walk about , ) 

Cha. — [With great apprehension.) And what means this ? 

This crow shrieks ver y harshly, the ministerial servants call on 
me repeatedly, and myleft eye throbs violently. Ah! These evil 
omens torment me very much. (10) 

Beadle. — Follow me, sir. freely and without any excitement, 

Cha . — ( He walks about and looks before him . ) 

On yonder withered tree, a crow remains perched, facing 
the sun, and it throws directly its frightful glances against me. (11) 
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( He looks in another direction, ) What I a serpent here ! 

This lord of serpents, who is resplendent lik e a piece of black 
antimo ny suddenly broken to pieces, whose tongue is long and 
quivermgT and who has four white fangs, slumbered here till I 
crossed his path and now, with its coiled and inflated belly and 
with its eyes fixed full at me, it hastens towards me in anger. (12) 

And more than this. 

I stumble on the ground, though the earth is not very wet. My 
left eye throbs and my left arm trembles repeatedly. And this, 
another bird, screams terribly so often. All these portend a cruel 
and disastrous death, and there needn’t be any doubt about it. (13) 

Surely, the gods will see that all may be yet well. 

Beadle . — Come along, sir. come along. This is the courtroom. 
Pray enter, sir. 

Cha. — ( He enters and looks about . ) How wonderful and 
splendid is the court ! 

Jit resembles with its cruel agencies, an ocean in itself with all 
its murderous and cruel elements. The councillors deep in thought 
are its waters, the envoys constitute its billows and conches, and the 
spies that stand out are its sharks and crocodiles. It is the abode of 
elephants, horses and other murderous animals. It is crowded with 
storks of litigating parties, that make noise in different ways. It is 
the resort of serpents in the guise of ^s cribes, and its banks are 
trodden smooth by science of politics. (14) 

Well, (A s he enters , his head dashes against the door. Refle- 
cting ) Alas ! This is another evil omen 1 

My left eye throbs, the crow shrieks very loudly, and my 
path is obstructed by the serpent. My safety now lies with gods 
alone. (15) 

I shall, however, enter just now. ( He docs so ). 

Judge . — Really, this is Charudatta. 

His face is marked by a prominent nose, and his eyes are large 
at the outer comers. Surely, this cannot be the abode of wantonly 
perpetrated crimes. With elephants, cows, and horses, and much 
more with men, it is t^e case that fl nod appearance is never with- 
o ut a similar ^ xcell en t and noble cop 

Cha . — O ! ho norary offi cials of justice, my greetings to you I 
O I Officers dP~fustice, how d o yoiT do ? 

Judge . — ( With some agitation . ) Welcome to you, sir, my good 
beadle, bring a seat for this gentleman. 

Beadle . — ( Brings a seat. ) Hem is a seat Pray be seated sir 
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( CliarudaUa seats himself. ) 

Sak. — ( Angrily to the J udge. ) You are here, are you, you 
woman murderer ? Is this a fair legal procedure, a just one, where 
seat is given to a woman-murderer? ( Haughtily . ) ^Vell, let it 
be given now. 

Judge. — Worthy Charudatta have you any connection, or friend- 
ship, or at least attachment, with this lady’s daughter ? 

Cha . — What lady ? 

Judge. — This lady. ( He points to Vasantascna's mother.) 

Cha. — ( Rising. ) Madam, 1 salute you. 

Old woman— -Long life to you, son ! ( Aside. ) So this is the 

famous Charudatta. My daughter has pledged her youth .in good 
hands. 

Judge. — Sir, is the courtezan your friend ? ( Charudatta 

betrays his bashful ness. ) 

Sak He tries to hide the wicked deed he committed, and he 

utters a lie from shame or fear ; he himself murdered her for the 
sake of wealth, and he now hides it. (17) 

C i Id- f resident and clerk— Speak out, worthy Charudatta. Do 
not be ashamed. Indeed, this is a legal proceeding. 

Cha. — ( with feelings of shame. ) — Honorary judges, how can 
I testify to a statement of the kind that a courtezan is my friend ? 
Rat her, youth is herein to blame, and not character. 

Judge. — This trial is full of troubles ; banish all reserve from 
your heart. Speak the truth ; enough of gravity of deportment and 
quibbling won’t be accepted here. Enough of your bashfulness. 
The legal proceeding puts the question to you. (18). 

Cha. — Judges, with whom have I a law-suit ? 

Sak. — ( Arrogantly ) A law-suit with me* 

Cha . — I to have a law-suit with you ? Really, it is hard to 
endure. 

S a k . — You woman murderer ! Having murdered a woman like 
Vasantasena, adorned with hundreds of gems and ornaments, you 
now have become a cunning and tricky man and hide your crime, 

Cha. — You are really an absyrdiellaw l- 

j fudge. Worthy Charudatta, "enough of him. Speak the truth. 

Is the courtezan your friend ? 

Cha.— She is. 

Judge . — Sir, where is Vasantasena now ? 

Cha.— She has gone home. 

Gild-president and Clerk— Speak out, sir 1 
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Cha . — She went home. What more shall I say ? 

Sak. — She was enticed into my old garden Pushpakaranda, and 
for the sake of gold, she was forcibly strangled and murdered there. 
But now you say that she has gone home. 

Cha . — Man, you are crazy and you are talking nonsense. 

You have not been sprinkled' over with the waters of the clouds, 
and yet your face, in the middle of the forehead and in the space 
between the eye-brows, resembles very much the forewings of the 
blue-jay in the sky. This complaint of yours is evidently false, 
and so it is that your face has become destitute of its lustre like 
a lotus in winter. (19) 

Judge. — ( Aside . ) T o sti gm^tiae-Charudatta is, as it were, to 
lift the lord of mountains, or ftrcrd'ss the ocean, or it is, as it were 
to hold the ( fleeting ) wind with our grasp. (20) 

( Aloud ), This is the noble Charudatta. How could he 
commit this crime ? ( He repeats the verse . “His face is marked etc . 

etc . etc” ) 

Sak . — Why this partiality in a legal proceeding ? 

Judge. — Begone, you fool ? 

Lowborn and illiterate as you are, you expound the meaning of 
the Vedas, and yet your tongue does not drop down lifeless. You 
gaze at the mid-day sun, but yet your eyes are not blinded at once. 
You thrust your hand into the blazing fire, and yet it is not burnt 
down. You deprive Charudatta of his reputable character, and yet 
the earth hasn’t gulped up your frame. How could the noble Charu* 
datta commit a crime ? ( 21 ) 

By him the mighty sea has been rendered bereft of everything 
( all the riches ) except only the swelling waters ; and he distributed 
all his riches without the expectation of any return whatever. He is 
the sole receptacle of all virtuous and magnanimous deeds, and how 
could such a high-souled personage as he commit, for the sake of 
wealth a sinful deed, which even an enemy will not think of 
doing ? ( 22 ) 

Old woman . — You scoundrel ! When the golden casket which 
was deposited with him was stolen by thieves at night, he gave in 
place of it a pearl necklace that was the pride of the four seas : and 
how could such a person now perpetrate this sinful deed for the 
mere trifle of gold ? Oh, my child, come back to me, my daughter ? 

( She wcefs. ) 

Judge . — Worthy Charudatta, did she go on foot or in a chariot ? 

Cha. — She did not go in my presence. Therefore 1 do not know 
whether she went on foot, or in a chariot. 
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( Enter Viraka , in anger . ) 

Viraka . — That dishonouring and insulting kick has roused in me 
a dire and deadly animosity, and so I brooded, till at last the night 
yielded to the dawning light. (23) 

So now I will approach the court of justice. ( He enters . ) May 
happiness attend you, worthy sirs ! 

Judge . — Ah, it is Viraka, the captain of the city guard. Viraka, 
what brings you here ? 

Viraka . — I was looking for Aryaka, when it was all excitement 
that he had broken loose from the chains. I suspected a covered 
chariot that was coming, and was about to inspect it while I said 
4 ‘ You have inspected it and now I shall also inspect it. " Just then 
1 was kicked with feet by the highly respectable Chandanaka. 
Having heard this, you, honoured gentlemen, will decide what to do. 

Judge . — My good man, do you know whose chariot it was ? 

Viraka . — It was the chariot of Charudatta, this gentleman*, here. 
It was told by the driver of the chariot that Vasantasena was mounted 
on it, and was being taken to the old garden Pushpakaranda to 
sport therein. 

Sak . — Sirs, listen to that, too? 

Judge . — Alas ! This moon , thoug h sp otless- brig ht, js now 
eclipsed by Ra hu. TKe banks have fallen down, and the waters^are 
soiled that once were bright and clear. (24). 

Viraka, we will investigate your case here, later. Mount the 
horse that remains at the entrance of this court, go to the garden 
Pushpakaranda, and see if there is a dead woman there, or not. 

Viraka . — Yes, your honour (He goes out and then enters again.) 
I have been there, and I saw the body of a woman there that is being 
eaten up by jackals. 

Gild-president and clerk . — How did you know that it was the 
body of a woman? 

Viraka . — I perceived that from the tresses of hair and arms, and 
hands and feet. 

Judge. — Alas l The ways of the world are, indeed very 
mysterious, and hard to leam. 

The more skilfully we investigate it, the harder and more compli- 
cated does it become. Ah ! The points of law are very clear, buf 
the mind labours l ike a cow in a quagmire. (25). 

Cha. — ( To himself) Just in the same way as bees, when first 
flowers begin to bloom, crowd to sip the honey, so too, in a man s 
times of calamity, his misfortunes multiply with the opening of every 
weak point. (26) 
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Judge. — Worthy Charudatta, speak out the truth. 

Cha . — He is a person of wicked disposition and he is envious 
of others* excellences. He is blinded by passions, and he is desirous 
of murdering another. Is that which a ( base ) man like him lies, 
out of a generel evil nature, to be accepted ( as evidence ) in this 
court of justices ? it is not worth considering at all. (27). 

And more than this. 

I never drag rudely a blossomed creeper for the sake of flowers* 
and thereby gather its liowers. How could then such a person as 
I seize a damsel by her long and lovely tresses that are as bright 
as the wings of bees, and kill her while she is screaming ( for 
life)? (28) 

Sak. — Hallo, judges ! How can you investigate the case with 
such partiality ? Why. even now you let this accursed Charudatta 
remain in his seat. 

Judge. — My good beadle, let it be done accordingly* ( The 
beadle does so. ) 

Cha . — Consider, judges, consider what you are doing. ( He 
leaves his scat and sits on the floor ). 

Sak. — ( Dancing about in joy. ( To himself. ) Glad ! The 
sinful deed that was committed by me is thrown on another man’s 
head. So I will sit where Charudatta was seated. ( He does so. ). 
Look at me, Charudatta, and confess that you murdered her. 

Cha — Judges ! (He repeats "He is a person etc t etc." sloka. (27) 

( Sighing deeply . To himself . ) 

O 1 Maitreya ! Why now this ruin of mine ? Ah, my dear 
wife ! You are born of a stainless Brahman family I Ha ! 
Rohasena ! You don’t understand my misfortune and you delight 
wrongly and in vain, when others are plunged in miseries. (29) 

Maitreya was sent by me to Vasantasena in order that he 
might get tidings of her, and might restore the jewels which 
were given by her on account of the toy-cart. Why then does 
he linger ? 

( Enter Maitreya with the jewels. ) 

Maitreya — 1 have been sent by worthy Charudatta to Vasa- 
ntasena, to return her ornaments, and he said to me ; 44 Maitreya,. 
Vasantasena adorned my dear Rohasena with her own ornaments, 
and sent him to his mother. She deserves to be given ornaments^ 
but not we to receive them. Therefore restore them to her. ” So 
now 1 will go to Vasantasena directly. ( He walks about and looks 
around. )( In the air. ) What ! Master Rebhila 1 Master 
Rebhila, why do you look so confused and agitated ? ( Listening ) 
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What ! Do you mean to say that my dear friend Charudatta has 
been summoned to court ? Then it can hardly be for an insignifi- 
cant matter. ( Reflecting . ) So I will go to Vasantasena’s house 
later, but in the meanwhile 1 shall go to the court of justice. 
( He walks about and looks around . ) Here is the court-room. 
I will go in immediately. ( Entering . ) May happiness attend 
you, officers of justice ! Where is my dear friend ? 

Judge . — Here he is. 

Mail. — Friend, I wish you happiness* 

Cha. — It shall be mine. 

M ait. — Are you doing well ? 

Cha, — That, too, will come to be. 

M ait, — Dear friend, why do you look agitated and} troubled ? 
And why were you summoned ? 

Cha. — Friend. 

By me, a cruel sinner, who is ignorant of another world, a 

damsel, or better Rati herself. he will tell you the rest. 

Mail, — What ? What? 

Cha. — ( Whispers . ) That is it. 

Mail,— Who tells that ? 

Cha . — ( Pointing to Sahara . ) Fate directs this pitiable fellow 
to be the instrument of my end. 

Mait. — ( Aside to Charudatta . ) Why don*t you simply say 
that she went home ? 

Cha . — Even though I say it, it is nt accepted as true, owing to 
the unfortunate plight in which 1 am. 

Mail . — Oh 1 Gentlemen ? He adorned the city of Ujjaini with 
mansions, monasteries, parks, temples, tanks, wells, and sacrificial 
posts, and could such a person as he commit, because he is poor, a 
sinful deed of the kind, for the; mere trifling thing of gold P ( In 
great anger . ) You son of a slave- wench, you brother-in-law of the 
king, Samsthanaka, you libertine, y ou slanderer, you buffoon, you 
gilded monkey, say it before me, how my dear friend who does not 
gather flowers by dragging the blossomed jasmine creeper, for 
fear that a twig, by being so drawn, would be broken asunder, 
how such a person could commit a sinful deed of this kind that is 
censurable in the eyes of both the worlds. Stay for a time you 
son of a bawd, stay a while ! I will split your head into a 
hundred pieces with this staff of mine which is as crooked as 
your heart. 

M. 15-16. ' 
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Sak. — ( Angrily . ) Listen to that, gentleman, listen to that ! 
My contention, rather my law suit, is against Charudatta. What 
right has this man who has a head that looks a caret, to split my head 
into a hundred pieces ? Not so much. You’sonof a slave- wench ! 
You wicked fellow 1 ( Maitreya raises his staff, and repeats the above 

said words. Sahara rises angrily and strikes him . Maitreya strikes 
doubly in return . They beat each other. During the scuffle the 
ornaments fall from Maitreya' s girdle . ) 

Sak. — ( Picks uf the jewels and examines them. With great fear 
and excitement. ) Look, gentlemen, look ! Really, these are the 
ornaments of that pitiable damsel ( Pointing to Charudatta. ) For a 
trifling thing of this, she was murdered, and killed, too. 

( The judges all of them remain with their heads bent dozen . ) 

Cha . — ( Aside to Maitreya. ) 

These ornaments which fell down because of the adverseness of 
my fate, and which thus became open to view at such an ill hour as 
this, will certainly cause my ruin. (31). 

Mait. — Sir, why don’t you simply tell the truth ? 

Cha. — My friend. 

The royal eye is short-sighted, and so does not perceive the 
realities. Speaking truth results in mere misery, and in glorious death 
is its end. (32). 

Judge. — Alas I Alas I 

Another planet has ri sen -like -a co me t by the side of Jupiter who 
is himself powerles s and who has the planelTMars opposed to 

him. (33). 

Gild-president and clerk — ( Beholding the ornaments . To 
Vasantasena's mother ) Madam, look at these ornaments attentively 
and see if they are the same or not. 

Old zvoman. — ( looking at them. ) They are similar, but not 
the same. 

Sak. — Oh, you old bawd ? You confess it with your eyes, but 
hide it with your lips. 

Old woman. — Away, you scoundrel ! 

Gild-president and clerk. — Speak carefully. Are these ornaments 
the same, or not 1 

Old woman. — Sir, the workman’s skill captivates the eye. But 
really they are not the same. 

Judge. — My good woman, do you recognize these jewels ? 

Old woman. — I say they are not the same and 1 don’t recognize 
them. Rather it may be that they were perhaps made by the same 
workman. 
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Judge. — Gild-president, see I 

Of course, ornaments prepared by human agency can well 
resemble one another. Workmen, after the analogy of one can, by 
the dexterity of their hand, fashion another which will be exactly 
identical with the prototype. ( 34 ) 

Gild-president and clerk . — Do these ornaments belong to 
Charudatta ? 

Cha . — No ! No I 

Gild -'president and clerk. — Then, whose are these ? 

Cha. — They belong to the daughter of this worthy lady. 

Gild -president and clerk . — How are these removed from her? 

Cha. — Thus they were separated. Yes, in this way. 

Gild-President and clerk. — Worthy Charudatta. truth must be 
spoken here. See ! See ! 

By speaking truth, happiness is obtained in this world, and no 
sin is committed when truth is spoken. Truth is a word of two sacred 
syllables, and so don’t hide truth by uttering a lie. (35) 

Cha. — 1 don’t recognize the ornaments as ornaments, but I under- 
stand they were taken from my house. 

Sak. — You have enticed her into the garden, and murdered. 
And now you hide it by deceitful and cunning tricks. 

Judge. — Worthy Charudatta, let truth be narrated. 

Undoubtedly, the heavy lashes shall fall relentlessly on your tender 
body, and along with them our desires also shall fall. (36) 

Cha. — I was born, of a family of sinless persons and also I 
commit no sin. If I am deemed by you to be a sinner, then what 
avails my being sinless ? (37) 

( Aside ) — There is ja o u se -of xay jife at all, whe n^l-am-dcpri ved 
of Vasantasena. 

( A lou d). — Sir, why^ waste words ? By me, a cruel sinner who 
bas not known the two worlds, a damsel, or better a gem— he will 
say the rest. (38) 

Sak. — Was ! Aye, you yourself say “ I killed her. *’ 

Cha. — You have said it. 

Sak . — Listen, my masters, listen ! He murdered her ! He 
alone ! All doubts are gone. Let capital punishment be inflicted on 
this poor Charudatta. 

Judge.-— Beadle, we must do as the king s brother-in-law says. 
Guardsmen, let this Charudatta be taken prisoner. ( The guardsmen 
do so.) * 

Old woman — Be pacified, good gentlemen, be merciful. 
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( She repeats what she had said before , beginning “ /Ae golden 
casket etc , ” ) If my daughter is killed she is killed. Let him 

live a long life for my sake. Besides, the legal proceeding is- 
between the complainant and the accused. 1 am the real complainant. 
So let him go free ! 

Sak. — Begone, you bom slave ? Go away. What have you to 
do with this ? 

Judge . — Go, madam. Guardsman, conduct her forth. 

Old woman — Oh, my child, my son ? ( Exit , weeding. ) 

Sak. — ( To himself . ) I have done in respect of this individual 
something worthy of myself . Now 1 will go. (Exit.) 

Judge . — Worthy Charudatta, the decision lies with us, but the 
rest depends on the king. And yet, beadle let this be submitted to 
the notice of the king Palaka. 

This convicted culprit is a Brahman , and Manu says that capit al 
punishmenf cannot be inflicted on si ictTa one. He may^Eebanished 


pum& 

from 


)m our realm, with all his wealth uninj ured. (39) 

Beadle. — Yes, your honour. ( HcgocT out , then re-enters in 
tears . ) Oh, sirs, I had been there, and king Palaka says : " In as 
much as he killed Vasantasena for the trifle of wealth, these same 
jewels shall be hung about his neck, the drum shall be beaten, he 
shall be conducted to the southern t ^rial-gro undL^ and there J rnpaled.^ 
And whoever else shall commit such a~cnme, shall be punished 
with like dreadful doom. 

Cha . — Oh, how wanton and inconsiderate is this act of King 
Palaka ! Rather. 

It is in this way that rulers of the earth thrown by their mini- 
sters into the fire of such sort of equity, most rightly attain a 
miserable plight ( i. e. become foul sinners ). (40). 

And again ; — 

It is through men of this type, that are servile, timid and 
cunning and that pervert the king’s true sense of justice that 
thousands of innocent people were killed and are continued to be 
killed even now. (41) 

My friend Maitreya, go, and salute the divine mother in my 
name. Look after my son Rohasena. 

Mail. — When the root is cut away, how can the tree be saved ? 

Cha. — No, not so. 

When man departs to worlds above, the reflection of him yet 
remains in his son. So whatever love you have for me, let it be. 
bestowed, for me, on my son Rohasena, (42) 
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Mait. — O I dear friend, being your dear friend, how can I 
preserve my life, when I am deprived of you ? 

Cha . — You look after Rohasena too, so well. 

Mait . — I will. It is quite proper. 

Judge . — My good beadle, take away this fellow. 

( The beadle does so . ) 

Judge — Who is there ? Let orders be given to Chandalas. 

( The guardsmen loose their hold on Charudatta 1 and 
all of them go out. ) 

Beadle — Come here, sir. 

Cha . — ( Mournfully refeats the verse already said , beginning 
with 14 My friend Maitreya etc . etc. ” In the air ) If in my trial 1 
was put to the test of poison, water, scale, or fire, and had 1 fallen 
therein, then it should have been decided that the sword might be 
applied to this body. But as you slay me, an innocent Brahman, on 
the mere malicious charge of an enemy, you shall be hurled into the 
very interior regions of the hell, together with your sons, grandsons, 
and all others of your progeny. (43) 

I am coming just now. 


[ Exeunt Omties. ] 
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( Then enter Charudatia , accompanied by two Chandalas . ) 

C hand alas — what is there to consider ( to be afraid of ) ? 
Inquire not the reason. We are clever in new modes of killing 
and fettering. We are expert in chopping off the heads, and in 
impaling in a short time. (1) 

Make way, gentlemen, make way ? This is the worthy 
Charudatta. 

He is garlanded with flowers of fragrant oleander, and he 
is in the custody of us, who are his executioners. His lustre 
fades gently little by little, like a lamp the oil of which is 
exhausted. (2) 

Cha. — ( Mournfully. ) 

My body is drenched with drops of tears, it is covered with 
flowers of the graveyard, and coated with red sandal, and my limbs 
are soiled with dust. These crows, cawing harshly and discordantly 
are anxious to eat up this body of mine, as if it were an oblated 
offering left unto them. (3) 

Chan . — Go out of the way, gentlemen, go out of the way. 

Why do you gaze on this goodly tree, to be cut asunder by 

the fall of the cruel axe - this goodly tree in the form of the 

noble and virtuous Charudatta, the peaceful resort for birds in the 
form of good persons. (4) Come, Charudatta, come ! 

Cha. — Inscrutable are the ways (vicissitudes) of human destiny, 
in as much as I am converted into a beast of offering. (5) 

( Observing in front of him . ) Alas for the judgment of men 1 
( Mournfully. ) 

Seeing what has befallen me, these citizens shed tears profusely 
and curse being bom a man ; and being unable to save me, they bless 
me with the words M May you attain Swarga ? (6) 

Chan . — Get away, gentleman, get away I Why do you see this ! 

I ndra- pole’s being carried off, the delivery of a ( pregnant ) cow, 
the falling down of the stars, the slaying of a good man — all these 
four things are never to be observed by people. (7) 

Chan. I — Look. Ahinta 1 Look, man ! 

If the best of the citizens is to be put to death at the behest of 
Fate, do the heavens weep, or does the thunderbolt fall when there: 
is no cloud ? (8) 
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Chan . II— Aye, Goha ; 

The heavens do not weep, nor does the thunderbolt fall when 
there is no cloud. But torrents of water fall from clouds of crowded 
women, in the form of gushing tears. (9) 

And again ; 

While the poor victim is being led to the execution ground, each 
and every one weeps so much that the dust in the streets being wet 
with tears does not rise at all. (10) 

Cha . — ( Observing imth dejection . ) 

These women who stay in their mansions, with their faces 
emerging through half shut windows, lament for me “ Alas for 
Charudatta ? ” and they shed profusely Hoods of tears, as if through 
a conduit. (11) 

Chan . — Come, Charudatta come ! Here is the place of 
proclamation. Beat the drum, and proclaim the sentence. 

Listen, gentlemen, listen ! This person is the grandson of 
the merchant Vinayadatta, and the son of Sagardatta, and he goes by 
the name of worthy Charudatta. This culprit for the sake of a mere 
trifling thing as gold enticed the courtezan Vasantasena into the lonely 
garden Pushpakaranda and had her murdered there by forcibly 
strangling her. He was caught with the stolen property and he 
himself confessed his guilt. We have been therefore orderd by 
King Palaka to execute him. And if any other commit such a crime 
objectionable in this world and in the next, then he will be conde- 
mned by King Palaka with a like punishment. 

Clia . — ( Despondently . To himself.) 

My lineage, sanctified by the performance of hundreds of 
sacrifices, was in my former days highly glorified in sacrificial 
assemblies by the chantings of Brahamans at the sacred alter; but 
now when I am about to be put to death, such a lineage is publicly 
announced by sinful men of completely different type at the place 
where the penal sentence is proclaimed. 

(He trembles and stops his ears.) Vasantasena, Oh, my 
beloved ? 

Your teeth were radiant like the white and resplendent rays of 
the moon, and your lower lips resembled the red and beautiful coral. 
How shall I, helpless as I am, drink the venom of illfame, after 
having quaffed the ambrosia from thy mouth ? (13) 

Chan. — Make way, gentlemen, make way ! 

This treasure of gems consituted by virtues, this bridge whereby 
the good men cross their miseries, this ornament not of gold of ther 
city, is being removed to-day out of it. (14) 
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And again : 

In this world, each and every one feels, for only those who are 
already happily situated in life ; but it is hard to get a single indivi- 
dual who will do good to the distressed and the miserable, (15) 

Chan.— ( Looking about in all directions.) 

These friends of mine move at a great distance from me with 
their faces covered with the hem of their garments ; even a stranger 
becomes a friend of the well-to do while none is a friend of him 
who finds himself in adverse circumstances. (16) 

Cha. — The way is made, and the high road is cleared. Lead 
on the condemned criminal. 

( Charudatta deeply sighs , and r creates as said above * 4 <? 
Mai trey a etc. etc”) 

( Voices behind the sconces.) 

Ah I My papa I Ah, my friend 1 

Cha. — ( Listening , mournfully.) Oh, you are the best of your 
own caste, and I desire to beg a favour at your hands ? 

Headsman. — Why do you beg a favour at our hands ? 

Cha. — Heaven forbid I A Chandala is not so wanton and 
careless as Palaka, nor is he a man of bad conduct like Palaka. I 
beg to see the face of my son in order that 1 may be happy in the 
other world. 

Chan. — Let it be done so. 

(A voice behind the scenes.) Ah, papa ! Ah, father 1 

(Charudatta hears the words and mournfully refeats his request.) 

Headsmen. — Citizens, make way for a moment Let this noble 
Charudatta have a look at his sons face, ( Turning to the back of 
the stage. ) Sir, come this way, come this way. Come boy, come. 

( Then enter Maitrcya with the little boy. ) 

Mail. — Make haste, my dear boy, make haste ! Your father is 
being led to be put to death. 

Boy. — My papa ! Oh ! My papa I 

Mait. — Ah, my dear friend ! Where must I behold you ? 

Cha. — (Seeing his son and his friend .) Ah* my son. Ah 
Maitreya ! ( Mournfully.) Alas ! 

I shall* in the other world suffer long from thirst, for his libation 
of water at my funeral rites is too insufficient for me. (17) 

What shall I give my son ? (He looks at himself \ and looks at 
the sacred thread also.) Yes, this at least is mine. 

Though unadorned with pearls or with gold, it is. neverthless 
die ornament of the Brahmans, and it is through this that oblations 
or libations are offered to the gods or to the manes. (18) 
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(He gives the sacred thread .) 

Chan . I — Come, Charudatta, come ! 

Chan . II — Why do you call the noble Charudatta without some 
"word of respect attached to his name ? For see. 

In prosperity or in adversity, by the night or the day. the 
invulnerable Fate holds its own course like an unrestrained young 
mare. (19) 

And again : 

Titles are empty things : what has he done that we should not 
bow our heads before him ? Although Rahu may seize the moon, 
is she not adored by men ? (20) 

Boy . — You, Chandalas, where do you lead my father ? 

Cha. — Wearing a garland of oleander round my neck, carrying 
gibbet on the shoulder, and grief in the heart, I follow these now to 
the place of execution, like a he-goat that is led to the place of 
immolation to be slaughtered in the sacrifice. (21) 

Chan . I — My boy, 

We are not really Chandalas. even though bom of the Chandala 
race. Those sinful men who dishonour and disgrace the virtuous, 
they alone are Chandalas. (22) 

Boy . — Then why do you kill my father ? 

Chan . I — 0 1 Long-lived one, it is the order of the king that 
is to blame, and not we. 

Boy. — Slay me but let go my father. 

Chan . I — O ! Long-lived one, may you who speak thus live 
long I 

Cha . — (Embracing his sow, with tears in his eyes.) 

Alike to the rich and the poor, this ( act of embrace ) is the 
all-in all of affection, and it soothes and calms the heart though consi- 
sting neither of sandal nor of Usira. (23) 

( He repeats again . 44 Wearing around the neck etc . ) ” 

( He looks about . To himself . ) ( He repeats again. " These 

friends of mine etc . etc . ” ) 

Mait. — My good men, let my dear friend Charudatta go free 
but slay me instead. 

Cha . — Heaven forbid 1 ( Looking about. To himself. ) Now 
I understand. ( Repeats verse 16; Aloud — repeats verse 11. ) 
Headsman . I — Go away, gentleman, go away I 
Why do you gaze on this good person, in whom all hopes of 
life are lost through a mere dirty scandal, and who resembles a 
golden pitcher sinking into a well, the rope being snapped* (14) 
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Cha . — ( Mournfully . — Repeats verse 13. ) 

Headsman II, — Aye, proclaim the sentence again. 

( The headsman does so. ) 

Cha . — Because of adversity I have already become reduced to 
this wretched and despicable condition the fruit whereof is the end 
of my life. This proclamation gives my mind intense pain, that I 
have to hear it proclaimed that such a one as she has beea 
murdered by me. (25) 

( Then enter Sihavaraka , fettered in the palace tower. ) 

Sthavaraka . — ( Listening to the proclamation , with sorrow. ) 
What I The innocent Charudatta being put to death I 1 have been 
chained by my master. Hell, I shall cry aloud listen gentlemen, 
listen 1 It was I, sinner that I am, that led, Vasantasena to the 
old garden Pushpakaranda. because she mistook my chariot for 
another. And then my master, seeing that she wo*uld not love him 
strangled forcibly this woman, and murdered her, and it is not the 
worthy gentlemen that did it. What ! They are so far away that 
no one hears me. What shall I do then ! Shall I cast myself 
down? ( Reflecting .) If I do so, then the noble Charudatta will 
not be put to death. Well. I shall throw myself down from the 
palace tower through this dilapidated window. Better that I should 
die but not the noble Charudatta, the tree wherein noble bom 
youth dwels. If I die thus, I have attained heavens. ( Throwing 
himself down . ) Wonderful ! I am not dead, and my fetters 
too, are broken. I shall now follow the noise of proclamation by 
Chandalas. ( He discovers the Chanda! as and hastens forward ), 
Ho, Chandlas, make way, make way ! 

Headsmen . — Man, who seeks way ? 

( Sthavaraka repeats as above-said “ Listen , gentlemen , listen 
etc . etc . etc . ” ) 

Cha . — Who is it that comes at this hour, while I am caught 
amidst the snare of Yama, like the Drona-clouds, when the crops 
( i. e. to renovates them ) are parched by drought ? (23) 

Listen I do you hear what I say ? 

I am not afraid of death but my soiled same affects me very 
much. My death, without my good name being affected, would be 
equal in my eyes to the birth of a son. 

And again. 

By that mean blockhead, whom I never hated, and who is 
base and corrupted, 1 have been ruined as if by an envenomed 
arrow. (28) 

Headsmen , — Sthavaraka, are you telling the truth ? 
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Serv. — Quite true. In order to keep me from telling any body, 
I was thrown into chains, and imprisoned in the tower of his 
palace. 

Sak. — ( Entering. In great joy. ) 

I had my dinner in my own palace, and I ate rice with meal, 
acid sauce, vegetables soup and fish, boiled rice and rice boiled with 
coarse sugar. (29) 

( He listens . ) The headsman s voice ! They sound like a, 
broken brass cymble. I hear the music of the fatal drum and the 
kettle-drums, and so I infer that the pitiable poor Charudatta is 
led to the place of execution, I shall behold it. Really, the 
destruction of a foe is the greatest delight to my heart. Besides 
I have heard that a man who sees his enemy being killed, will not 
have sore eyes in his next birth. Like a worm that had crept 
into the bulb of a lotus-stalk, I looked for a hole to get out, and 
brought about the ruin of poor Charudatta. Now I will get up 
to the tower of my own palace and witness my heroic deed. 
( He does so and looks about . ) Wonderful ! What a crowd of 
people there is, when this poor Charudatta is led to the place of 
execution ! What would it be when a great and grand personage 
like me is led to his death ? ( Beholding ) Look 1 He is led to 

the south, adorned like a young bull. But why was the procla- 
mation made near my palace tower, and why was it stopped ? 
( He looks about . ) What I My servant Sthavaraka too, is not 
here. May it be that he has run away and betrayed the secret I shall 
now look for him. ( He gets down and approaches the crowd . ) 

Serv . — ( Beholding him . ) There he comes, good gentlemen. 

Headsman . — Make way ! Make room ! Fasten the door and 
remain silent. Here comes a mad bull whose horns are sharp with, 
wickedness, (30) 

Safa . — Aye I Make way I Make way ! ( He approaches. ) 

Sthavaraka, my little son, my servant, come, let us go home. 

Scrv.—Y ou scoundrel ! Are you not content with having 
murdered Vasantasena ? And you now make an attempt to murder 
the noble Charudatta who is the wish-yielding tree to the needy ? 

Sak. — I resemble a gem med pot and 1 kill no woman. 

Crowd . — Ho ! YoiPalone murdered her, and not the nome 
Charudatta. 

Sak . — Who says that ? 

Crowd . — ( Pointing to Sthavaraka , ) This good gentleman. 

Sams . — ( In great fear . To himself. ) Merciful heavens l 
Why was not the slave, Sthavaraka, chained by me very well? 
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Indeed he was the witness of my crime, ( Reflecting ) I will do it 
this way. ( aloud . ) He utters a lie, masters. This servant of 
mine 1 was caught by me while stealing gold, and he was beaten, 
murdered, a nd imprisoned b y bears therefore an enmity 

for me, and what he says isn't true. 

( He secretly hands Sthavaraka a bracelet and whiskers ) 
Sthavaraka. my little son, servant, take this and say something 
different. 

Sarv. — ( Takes it ) Look, gentleman, look I He is trying to 
allure me through gold. 

Sak. — ( Snatching the bracelet from him . ) This is the golden 
ornament on account of which he was enchained by me. ( In great 
wrath . ) Look here, headsmen 1 1 put him in charge of the gold- 

chest, and when he stole the golden ornament, I murdered him and 
beat him. If you don’t believe it, just look at his back. 

Headsmen — ( Beholding .) He speaks right. A branded servant 
is really a prattler. 

Serv . — Alas I This is the fault of being a servant that nobody 
believes him even though he speaks truth. ( Mournfully . ) Noble 
Charudatta, I have no further power. ( He falls at Charudatta y s 
feet. ) 

Cha. — ( Mournfully . ) Rise up, you, my good man, who take 
compassion on innocent men in adversity, who are come to befriend 
me without the expectation of any return, and who are of a virtuous 
disposition. You have made great efforts to liberate me, but Fate 
alone does not co-operate with you. What can you do more ? (31) 

Headsmen — Master, beat your servant and banish him away. 

Sak . — Get away, you fellow ! ( He drives him away. ) 

Headsmen, why do you linger ? Slay him. 

Headsmen . — Kill this man, along with his son. 

Cha. — This fool is likely to do anything. Go my son, to 
your mother. 

Roha — What should I do if I were to go ? 

Cha — You should at once resort to some hermitage taking your 
mother along with you lest for the fault of your father you too will be 
reduced to this condition. And you my friend, take him and go. (32) 

Matt. — O friend, is this the opinion you have found of me that 
I will hold my breath without you ? 

Cha. — Friend, your life is in your power and it is not proper for 
you to cast it away. 

Mait . — ( To himself. ) It i9 quite true, but yet I will not be 
able to live, separated from my dear friend. Sol shall handover the 
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little boy to the Brahman lady, his mother and follow my dear friend 
even in death* ( Aloud . ) Friend, I will take this boy away at 
once, ( He embraces Charudutta then falls at her feet . Rohasena 
does the same weefing. ) 

Sak . — Aye 1 Do I not tell you to kill Charudatta, along with 
his son ? 

( Charudatta betrays fear. ) 

Headsmen . — The king’s orders to us are not to the effect that 
Charudatta is to be killed along with his son. Go away boy, go 
away ! ( They send him away. ) Here is the third place of 
proclamation. Beat the drums. {They proclaim the sentence again.) 

Sak . — ( To himself ) What I These citizens do not believe it ! 

( Aloud ) You fellow, Charudatta these citizens do not believe it. 
Say it with your own tongue, “ I murdered Vasantasena. ” 

( Charudatta remains silent. ) 

Sak. — Aye, Chandala fellow ; this fellow of Charudatta won’t 
speak. Just make him speak, beating him with this old bamboo 
stick, or with a chain. 

Headsmen I — (Raistlig the stick.) Oh, Charudatta speak ! 

Cha. — (Mournfully.) 

Fallen as I am in this vast ocean of sorrows, I have nither fear 
nor any mental affliction. But t he fire o jLpnblk censu jg does alone^ 
pain me to the quick, when I have to declare mat laestroyed my 
beloved. (33). 

( Sahara does similarly again. ) 

Cha . — 01 Citizens! {He re feats again . “ By me. a cruel 
sinner etc. etc. etc. ” ) 

Sak. — Killed her ! 

Cha . — So be it ! 

Chandala I — Aye 1 It is your turn to kill him. 

Chandala II — No, yours. 

Chan I. — Well, let us reckon out. ( Drawing lines in various 
ways. ) Well, if it is my turn to kill him, then stay just for a minute. 

Chan . II — What for ? 

Chan I — Aye when my father was going to heaven, he told 
me — “ Son Vira ka, if i t is your turn to kill him, don’t kill the vict im 
too quickly , 1, 

Chan II— Aye, what for ? 

j rChan I — Perhaps some good man may give money and liberate 
the criminal. Perhaps a son may be bom to the king to the celebra- 
tion of which festive occasion all the criminals may he liberated. 
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Perhaps an elephant may break loose from its chains and the prisoner 
may be let off in the excitement. Perhaps there may come a change 
of kings, and all the prisoners may be set free, 7/ 

Sak. — What ? What ? A change of kings? 

Chan I — Well, let us rockon out whose turn it is to kill 

Sak . — Aye ! Kill Charudatta very quickly. 

(Taking Stliavaraka remains in a retired flacc) 

Chan I — Noble Charudatta it is the king s orders that are to 
blame, and not we, two, chandalas. Think then of what you needs 
must thinks - 

' "Cha . — I am now slandered by irony of Fate, by the word of 

men in power and if in spite of it, my virtue is to prevail, may she 

herself, whether she dwells in heaven or elsewhere, remove out of 
her natural generous disposition th is stigoiajsast on my n ame 1 (34) 

Sir where am I to go now ? 

Chan — ( Pointing ahead. ) Here is seen the southern burial 
ground, even at the sight of which the criminals lose their life. 
Look ! Look ! 

The big jackals drag one half of the nfcmgled body, while the 
other half clingin g to the gibbet Js like a1mask ~of loudTaugliter. (35) 

, Cha. — Alas! Unfortunate 1 am. {He sits down in grief. ) 

Sak. — I will not go yet. I will just see Charudatta executed. 

( Walking about and gazing. ) 

What ! He is seated ! 

Chau . — Charudatta, are you afraid of death ? 

Cha. — (Rising hastily) Fool! ( He again repeats X 27 1am 
not afraid of death, but my soiled fame etc, etc. ) 

Chan — Noble Charudatta, even the sun and the moon, dwelling 
in the heavens, are over-taken by disaster, how much more, death- 
fearing creatures, and men ! In this world, those who rise do fall, 
and those who fall do rise again. From him who rises and falls, 
his body drops like a ga rment. Taking these thoughts, you get 
yourself bold ( Towards ChanTti ) Here is the fourth place of 
proclamation. Let us proclaim the sentence, ( They shout once 
again . ) 

Cha. — Vasantasena 1 Oh my beloved ! 

( He repeats again verse 13) 

(En ter in great agitation Vasantasena and t he mendicant) 

Mendi — M y mendicancy has been graced by me when I had to 
give life to Vasantasena who fainted in an out of the way place, 
Desciple of Buddha, whither shall 1 lead you ? 
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Vas , — Really, to the house of the noble Charudatta. revive me 
with the sight of him as the water lily is revived by the moon. 

Metidl — ( To himself '. ) By which road shall I enter? 
{Reflecting.) 1 shall ent er by thfi J King’s high- w av alone. Worshipper 
of Buddha, come, here is the King’s high -way. ( Listening . ) 
But what is this gr eat tu mult jhatHigar on the king’s high-way ? 

Fas. — (Observing before her.) Why, there is a great crowd 
of people before us ! Pray find out, sir, what it means. All Ujjayini 
is elevated on one side as if the earth bore an uneven load. 

Chan . — Here is the last place of proclamation. Beat drum 
Proclaim the sentence ! I They do so.) OK Charudatta, be ready. 
Don’t be afraid. You will die quickly. 

Cha . — Ye respectful gods 1 

Mend . — ( Listening in great agitation.) Worshipper of Buddha, 
Charudatta is being put to his death because you were murdered by 
him. 

Vas. — {Jit terror.) Alas I Alas ! For my wretched sake the 
noble Charudatta, put to death 1 Sir, quickly lead me thither. 

Mend. — O, worshipper of Buddha, hasten, hasten, to comfort 
the noble Charudatta, while yet he lives. Make way, gentlemen 
make way ! 

Vas — Make way, make way I 

Chan. — Noble Charudatta, it is the king’s command that is to 
blame. Think then of what you needs must think. 

Cha. — Why waste words ? ( He ref cats again -Y, 34 “7 am 

now slanderd etc. etc. 3' ) 

Chan, — (Draiving his sivord.) Noble Charudatta, stand erect 
and we with one stroke kill you and send you to heaven, ( Charudatta 
remains erect.) 

Chan. -— {He raises his arm to strike. The szvor d falls from his 

hand.) What 1 

I fiercely grasped in my fist my sword that is deadly like the 
lightning, and yet why did it fall to the ground ? ( 36 ) 

In as much as this has happened, I infer that the noble 
Charudatta will not die. Have mercy, O 
hills, have mercy 1 If only Charudatta 
family of us, Chandalas, will be highly favoured. 

Chan . II— Let us do as we were ordered. 

Chan . I — Well, let us do so. 

(They make ready to inf ale Charudatta ,) 


might be saved tKeiTthV 
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(Charudatta repeals again X , 34 “ I am now slandered by irony 
of etc etc • ” ) 

Mendicant and Vasantasena. (Observing what is being done. > 

* Gentlemen. * Hold, hold I 

Vas. — Good gentlemen ! Here I am that unfortunate lady for 
whose sake he is being put to death. 

Chan — ( Perceiving her . ) 

Who is this woman that runs towards us with dishevelled locka > 
and uplifted arms, and loudlyjaD& on us to forb ear 7 (37) 

Vas . — Oh, Charudatta ! what does this mean ? ( She falls on 

his breast . ) 

Mendi . — Worthy Charudatta, what does it mean ? (He falls at 
his feet . ) 

Chan, — (Withdrawing in fear. ) What 1 Vasantasena 1 How 
very lucky that we did not put him to death, who was quite innocent,. 

Mend . — (Rising.) Thank Heaven ! Charudatta is alive. 

Cha n. — And shall live a h undred years. 

Vas . — ( In joy.) Tam brought back to life again. 

Chan . — The king is at the place of sacrifice. Let us report to 
him what has taken place. 

The two C hand alas start to go away. 

Sak . — (Beholding Vasantasena and trembling with fear.) Ah 1 
Who has restored this slav e wench J oTife ? She breathes again quite 
well. Very well I will run away. ( He runs away. ) 

C han. — (Approaching ) WelL our ordersjrom the king w ere 
really to put the man to death who murd ered Vasa nt asena^ Let, us 
ther efore, go afiertlS~lungV5m 

( Exeunt the txvo Chandalas. ) 

Cha. — ( In amazement. ) 

Who is it that comes at this hour, when the weapon is uplifted,. 

| and when I am in the jaws of death, like the shower from the 
1 Drona-clouds when the crops are parched by drought ? (38) 

( Beholding her . ) 

Is this a second Vasantasena ? Or has she herself come here 
from heaven ? Or is it owing to the illusion of my mind that I see 
her ? Or is she the same Vasantasena who never died ? (39) 

Or again. 

Did she return heaven with a desire to restore me to life? Or 
has any one else in her likeness come hither ? (40) 
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Vas 9 — ( Rises in tears and falls at his feet, ) Noble Charudatta 
1 am that wretch on whose account you have been reduced to this 
miserable plight. 

{Voices behind the scenes.) A miracle, a miracl^X Vasantasena 
lives. ( The bystanders reheat the wo rds. ) 

Cha. — ( Listens , then rises suddenly , embraces Vasantasena and 
closes his eyes. In a voice trembling with emotion. ) My love 1 
you are Vasantasena. 

Vas . — That same unhappy woman. 

Cha . — ( Gazing uj>on her joyfully. ) Can it be Vasantasena 
herself ? ( In extreme haziness. ) 

Whence does she, bathing her breasts with flow of tears, 
come like the Divine lore to re vive me who am within the grasp 
of death ? 

My beloved Vasantasena. 

It was on your account that this body of mine was about to be 
destroyed, and by you alone it has been once more liberated. Ah ! 
Marvellous indeed is the efficacy of the union with the beloved* 
What else can call the very dead to life again ? 

L And again, behold, my dear, now that you, my beloved, have 
come again, these emblems ( that lately denoted death and shame ) 
are indicativ e of nuptial joy , this very same crimson vesture shines 
like the brjdf^t^m^ garb, this red garland like the bridegroom's 
festoon, and these drums resounding fiercely seem to proclaim 
the joy of marriage. (43 

Vas . — Indeed, this attempt is the outcome of your extreme 
generosity. 

Cha . — My beloved. 

That powerful enemy who had conceived bitter hatred against 
me long before, and who is doomed to hell, charged that you were 
killed by me, and almost ruined me. (44) 

Fas. — ( Closing her ears . ) Heaven forbid 1 By the self same 
king's brother-in-law I was despatched. 

Cha. — ( Seeing the mendicant.) Who is this ? 

Fas. — By that wicked fellow I was despatched, and this respe- 
ctable gentleman restored me to life. 

Cha . — Who art thou, disinterested friend ? 

Men . — Your honour does not recognize me* I was your 
honours shampooe r and my name wa s Samvahaka. was seized 
by gamblers f ormy dues, and this honoured lady redeemed me 
With her ornaments on the ground that I was your honour s' servant* 
Being disgusted With gambling, 1 became a Buddhist mendicant. 

M. 17* 
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This honoured lady came to the old garden Pushpakarandaka, by 
.a wrong carriage and was forcibly strangled by that wicked fellow 
with the, noose of his arms b ecause she would not love him. And I 
saw her there. 

( Voices behind the scenes. ) 

Victory to the Bull b annered god, the despoiler of Daksha a 
sacrifice! Glory to the six-faceT conquerorT the cfever^of the 
Krouncha mountain ! And Victorious is now Aryaka, the destroyer 
of his powerful adversary, over the widespread earth that has white 
Kailasa for its banner. 

Sarvilaka. — ( Entering quickly . ) — 

I slew the cursed King Palaka and quickly installed Aryaka as 
the sovereign, rrespectfully received on my head his orders as a 
divine residium of flowers and I am going now to liberate Charu- 
datta from Ills calamity? (46) 

The enemy was vanquished who was abandoned by his army and 
ministers, the citizens were consoled, and by means of force absolute 
sway has been won overthe^wKoIe earth, like Indra, the enemy of 
Bali ( holds in heaven ). (47) 

( Looking in front of him. ) 

Very well; he must be near at hand by this assemblage of 
people. L et this attempt of King Aryaka hear , t h e frnit _of restoring 
Charudatta to life. T Hastening very quickly . ) Fools, make way 1 
( Beholding with joy . ) What 1 Does Charudatta live, — Vasanta- 
sena too ? Really my monarch’s wishes have been all fulfilled. 

Ah ! Luckily I shall for a long time behold him who is like 
the moon free from eclipse and accompanied by the moonlight, — 
him who was borne safely over a boundless ocean of misery by the 
virtuous and well-behaved beloved, as if by a well-steered boat 
drawn by the ropes. (48) 

* How shall I, a great sinner as I am, approach such a lofty 
individual ? Or rather, straightforwardness shines everywhere, 
(Approaching with folded hands , Aloud.) Respected Charudatta 1 

Cha. — Who are you, sir ? 

Sarv. — I am he who forcibly entered your mansion by effecting 
a breach thereof, and took away the pledge entrusted to your carer 
and a great sinner am I, and now do 1 seek thy refuge. (49) 

Cha. — Not so, my friend. Thereby you brought about this 
friendship between us. ( Embraces him. ) 

Serv. — Moreover. 

The noble Aryaka, the protector of birth and honour, killed the 
wicked King Palaka* like a victim on the sacrificial ground. (50) 
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Cha.- What? 

Serv. — He who once got into your chariot, and sought your 
protection has now killed King Palaka, like a victim at a duly 
performed sacrifice, ( 51 ) 

Cha . — Sarvilaka, is this Aryaka the one who was unreasonably 
brought from the hamlet and kept in confinement by Palaka and who- 
was liberated then by you ? 

Serv. — Certainly so. 

Cha . — It is a very happy news to me. 

£ Sarv . — The kingdom of Kusavati on the banks of the river 
Venu h as been bestowed on you by your friend Aryaka, as soon as he 
was installed as king in Ujjayini. Let therefore the request of a friend 
be first respected. ( Walking about. ) Aye bring along that wretched { 
brother-in-law of the king, 

( Bahind the scenes. ) 

As Sarvilaka commands. 

Sarv . — Worthy sir, the King Aryaka submits that: this sovereignty 
of his was earned through your excellent virtues, and therefore let it 
be enjoyed by you. 

Cha , — What ? Sovereignty obtained through my virtues ? 

( Behind the scenes. ) 

Aye, brother-in-law of the King, come, come, You better 
enjoy now the fruits of your vicious conduct. 

( Then enter Sakata , accompanied by the king’s servants , and 
his arms being tied behind him ) 

Sams , — Alas I Alas ! 

I am bound and dragged along from a distance as if I were a 
restiv e ass or a rabid dog. _(_Looking in all directions. ) The king s 
servants are all arouncf me. Therefore helpless that I am where 
can I take refuge ? ( Reflecting .) Very well. I will have recourse 

to him alone who is ever attached to those who seek his protection, 

( Approaching ) Worthy Charudatta, p r otect me, p rotect me. ( He 
falls at his feet. ) ~ ~ 

( Behind the scenes . ) 

Let him alone, worthy Charudatta : leave him to us, we wilt 
despatch him. 

Sak. — ( Towards Charudatta ,) Oh, refuge of the hepless* 
save me, save me. 

Cha . — ( Compassionately . ) . Banish your terror ; no fear to him 
who seeks refuge with me, ' — ~ 
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Sarv. — ( In excitement . ) Drag him away from near Charudatta. 
{ To Charudatta . ) Tell us what is to be done to this wretch. 

Shall we have him well tied and dragged along and devoured 
by the dogs or shall we hofct him pp the^ stake or shall we cut him 
by a saw ? (53) ^ 

Cha . — Are you going to abide by whatever 1 say, in respect 
of him ? 

Sarv . — Why doubt it ? 

Sak. — Master Charudatta, 1 seek thy refuge. Protect me, protect 
me. You do what shall be most befitting to you. I shall no more 
act in this way, 

( -Behind the scene ) 

( Mob . ) Kill him ! Kill him ! Why should a sinful wretch 
be suffered to live ? 

( Vasantasena takes the garlandoJiJCim^ 

t h rows it 0n 

Sak.— Gentle daugh ter of a courtezan, have pity upon me ! I 
will never kill you agifir^~Protect mefprotect me. 

Sarv . — Take him away. Worthy Charudatta, command us as to 
what should be done in respect of this sinful wretch. 

Cha — Will you do whatever I say, in respect of him ? 

Sarv . — What doubt is there ? 

Cha . — Truly ? 

Sarv . — Truly. 

Cha. — Let him be quickly. 

Sarv . — Despatched ? 

Cha. — No. No. — Set free. 

Sarv . — Why so ? 

Cha. — An humbled foe, who prostrates at the feet and seeks 
refuge, must not be killed by any weapon. 

Sarv . — Very well, let him be devoured by dogs. 

G7ia.— Nay, not so. 

His punishment must be m e rcy. (54) 

Sarv. — Oh 1 Wonderful i ^Sftiat shall I do ? Let your 
Honour speak. 

Cha . — Loose him and let him go. 

Sarv . — Let him be liberated. 

Sams. — Ah, I am again alive. ( Exit he and the kings 
servants. ) 

( Voices behind the scenes. ) 

( Again behind the scenes . ) 
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Alas \ Dhuta, the noble w\te oi the worthy Charudatta 
warding off her child clinging to her feet and to her raiment 
seeks to enter the blazing fire in spite of the entreaties of the wee- 
ping crowd. 

Sarv. — ( Listening, and facing the tiring room . ) How now 
Chandanaka, what is this ? 

Chan . — Does not your honour see yon crowd collected to the 
south of the royal palace ? There the noble wife of the worthy 
Charudatta is about to enter the fire. Moreover. I told her. 
M Worthy lady, don’t make a venture. The worthy Charudatta 
lives and is safe. ” But who in the agnoies of grief hears me or 
believes me ? 

Cha . — ( In grief . ) Alas, my dear, what is this that you atte- 
mpt to do, while yet I live ? ( Looking up and sighing deeply.) 

Noble lady I your virtues indeed are celestial and the sinful 
earth is not a fitting residence for them ; still, faithful dear, it ill- 
behoves you to enjoy the heavenly bliss and leave the dear husband 
behind. (56) ( He faints ). 

Sarv . — Oh 1 what a mishap ! 

We should at once proceed thither but alo 1 he has fainted. 
Ah ! woe me 1 it seems that all conspire to snatch from us the 
reward of our exertions ( to make our efforts fruitless ) (56) 

Vas. — Calm yourself, worthy sir. Hasten yourself to save 
the worthy lady. Otherwise, want of firmness may br ingjabout 
much^ ~ 

Cha. — ( Regaining his senses and getting up instantly . ) Ah ! 
my beloved, wh ere are vou ? Qive me a word-nf. reply. 

Cha . — This, way, sir ; this way ! 

[ Exeunt. ] 

( Then enter Dhuta as described , Rohasena holding her garment 
Vidushaka accompanying ihem^an dRadanika. ) 

Dhuta — ( Shedding tears. ) Child leave me, don’t throw obsta- 
cles in my way. I am afraid of hearing any ill that may happen to 
my lord. ( Rises up andj matching off the end ofJicjcjgarment, walks 
in front of the fire . ) 

Rolta. — Worthy mother, wait for me : for I cannot keep my life, 
being deprived of you* 

( He quickly approac hes her and again clasps her garment. ) 

Vib .— The sages declare that it^ smfur^Ta Brahman' Wi fe~ to 
mount a separate_pil^ 

nSTfuta .— Better if I sin than hear ill news regarding my husband. 
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Sarv — ( Looking in front of him ) The worthy lady has come: 
very near to the fire. Hasten, hasten. 

( Charudatta quickly walks about . ) 

Dhuia. — Radanika, take hold of my child and I will do my desire. 

Rad, — ( Mournfully . ) I for one, would precede you in your act. 

Dhuta, — ( Looking at Vidushana. ) Sir, you better take hold 
of the child. 

Vid. — ( In excitement) If you are intent on canying out your 
desires, you must certainly give precedence to a Brahman. There* 
fore I shall precede you, worthy lady, in your act. 

Dhuta, — What, neither listens to me ! ( Embracing the little 

boy . ) My dear child, you must protect yourself in nrderjY ^ offer 
IjbatimJfl, u §. Of what avail are a man s desires in a matter beyond 
their reach? (Sighing,) Certainly, your father shall not live to 
protect you. 

Cha, — ( Listens and quickly approaches, ). I live to protect the 
little boy. ( He lifts the child in his arms and embraces him, ) 

Dhuta — ( Beholding, ) Aye I There ! The very voice of my 
lord I ( Observing carefully and in great joy ) Fortunately, it is 
my lord alone I Joy I Joy ! 

Child , — ( Beholding in great joy , ) Ah ! my father embraces 
me: (To Dhuta,) Madam, do you prosper. My father lives to 
protect me. ( He embraces in turn, ) 

Cha, (To Dhuta.) 

My dearest love, what frenzy drove thee to have recourse to 
such a desperate venture while thy lord survives ? The tender lotus 
clo s e s not i tspetalaJbefore the sun is set ( disappeared 

Dhuta — Worthy sir, hence it is that it is spoken of as being 
i nanimate. 

Vid.—( Beholding in joy, ) I see my dear friend with these very 
eyes ? Wonderful is the effect of oh astity 1 For, by the very attempt 
to enter the fire, the uni o n wi t h her l or d -is obtained. ( To Charu- 
datta, ) May you prosper, my dear friend ! 

Cha,— Come along Maitreya. (Embraces him. ) 

Rad . — How unusual the whole occurrence I Worthy Sir, F 
salute you. ( She falls at Charudatta' s feet. ) 

Cha. — (Puts his hand on her shoulder. ) Rise, good Radanika. 

( He raises her. ) 

Dhuta.— ( Beholding Vasantasena. ) Fortunately safe art thou* 
happy sister. 

( They embrace each other , ) 
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Sarv . — Luckily, worthy sir, all your friends and relatives 
are safe. 

Cha — All through your favour. 

Sarv — Worthy Vasentasen^jJae ^ona rc his h i ^ J ly^ple ase d w ith 
you, and hono urs you with the appellation of a bride, 

V as — Worthy sir, I am grateful. 

( Sarmlka throws a veil over her , ) 

Sarv . — ( To Charudatta . ) What shall we do for this 
mendicant ? 

Cha . — Sramanaka ( monk, ) what is thy desire ? 

Mend . — Having observed all this change of events, I am attached 
all the more to the life of a mendicant. 

Cha. — Friend, his resolution is firm. Let him be made the 
bead of all the Buddhist monasteries on the earth. 

Sarv . — As your Honour bids. 

Mend : — I am glad, very glad. 

Vas . — I am really alive now. 

Sarv . — What shall be done regarding Sthavaraka ? 

Cha. — Let him be made a free man: let him be a slave no 
more. Let the~Chandalas be made heads of all Chandalas. Let 
<Ch an d anaka remain as the principal Co mma nder-jn-Chief. That 
brother-in-law oFlhe king. le t him occ upy the same post in which^he 
w fls once e mployed. 

Sarv. — Everything shall be done as your Honour bids, but only 
leave this fellow to us. We shall put him to death. 

Cha . — Protection must be given to him who seeks refuge ( He 
repeats stanza 54. ) 

Sarv — Tell us what else is your pleasure. 

Cha . — Do any of my wishes yet remain to be fulfilled ? 

f I have regained the purity of my character : this foe that fell at 
myfeet has been set free ; King Aryaka, my dearest friend, rules 
over the universe, having destroyed the enemies ; this beloved of 
mine 1 have got again ; and you, my friend, is re-united, to your beloved 
friend. What else is there that remains as yet unattained, and that 
ild request you to do ? (58). 

£ This ( Omnipotent ) fate serving as an illustration of the 
of die buckets attached to the water-wheel empties some 
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and fills others to the brim, raises some to affluence and throws some 
others into penury or perplexes them with difficulties, and sporting 
thus with human beings, points outjhe conduct of the world to be 
made up of inconsistencies, (59.)^/ J 

However, let there be this WcHtRq, 

ft Let the kine yield milk and let the soil be fertile, may the cloud 
send down timely showers and gentle winds blow refreshing and 
gladdening the hearts of all mankind. May every living creature 
delight and rejoice and the pious Brahmans be constantly revered and 


honoured. May the prosperous and virtuous monarchs exterminate 
all their enemies and rule the universe ! (60) — ^ 


APPENDIX I. 


£ Contributed by Pr o. P. V. Kulkarni , M. A. ] 
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THE CHARUDATTA AND THE 
MRCCHHAKATIKA. 


The discovery and publication in the Trivendrum 
Sankrit, Series of thirteen plays ascribed to Bhasa has 
created such a sensation and revolutionized the prevailing 
notions about Sanskrit drama to such an extent that their 
important.* has been epoch-making. So far as the 
Mrechhakatika is concerned, the publication of the 
Charudatta or the Daridra-Charudat ta has once for all 
exploded Pischel’s theory which ascribed the authorship of 
the Mrechhakatika to Dandin, and has rendered incre- 
dible the longclierished opinion that the Mrechhakatika 
is the oldest of Sanskrit dramas. But at the same time 
the Charudatta, instead of solving the problem of the 
Mrechhakatika, has rendered it more complicated. The 
two plays, when compared, present an uncommon pheno- 
menon in Sanskrit literature. [T hey con tain in the first 
four acts the same plot, the same words, expressions, 
i ndentical verses and characters, with slight differe ncei 
here and th ere, but at the same time pos sess different - 
titles. The Charudatta comes to an abrupt end at the 
close of the fourth act and the Mrechhakatika is carried 
on to the end of the tenth act to fulfil the requirements 
of a Prakarana. This continuation renders possible the 
title Mrechhakatika on account of the incident of a clay 
toy-cart in the concluding act. Nor is the charge of 
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plagiarism levelled against the one or the other. Rhe- 
toricians like Vamana sometimes quote from the one or 
from the other, but they never talk slightingly of either of 
them. This has thickened the mystery of the two plays. 
Now under such circumstances as mentioned above one 
of the two must be the borrower. The Mrcchhakatika in 
its prologue mentions the famous king Svtdraka to whom 
the authorship is ascribed. This prologue can have 
hardly been written by Shdraka himself, as it would be 
absurd on his part to lvfer to his own death. 1 From the 
prologue, what can be gathered at the most is that 
the author of the Mrcchhakatika was StUlraka and 
nothing else. 2 3 

Prof. Konow has recently started a new theroy that 
isudraka was an Abldra prince called Sivadatta who was 
perhaps connected with the downfall of the Andhras and 
the inauguration of the ('liedi-era ( 248-49 ). He has 
even suggested that the Sfidraka of Bana’s Kadanibari, 
and of the Mrcchhakatika are the same. But this sugges- 
tion, however ingenious, is of a very unsubstantial 
character. 8 Sftdraka is connected with the struggle 
between Vikramaditya and his opponents ; and curiously 
enough he is said to be a Brahmin minister of king 
f^ataviUiana from whom he received half of his kingdom. 
The Prologue of the Mrcchhakatika calls him and 

which must refer to a Brahmana, though our 
■drama does not make any use of the Rgveda and the Sam- 
aveda. At the most the epithets show that Shdraka was a 
Brahmin by caste and seems to have played the part of a 

1. Cf. Levi, Le Theatre Indian p. 1971; Konow Das, 
Indische Drama, p. 57 &c, 

2. Joeabi, Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademic 
der Wissenschaften Philosphilol. U. hist, klasse. XXIX 
4 (1918) p. 83. n. 1. 

3. J. R. A. S. 1923 p. 595. 



PeSv4 to some Hindu R4j4 before he rose to be even by 
title a ruler himself. 1 

Dr. Charpentier* refers to another tradition first noted 
by Pisehel in Vdmana’s Kavyalamkara-vrtti where 6<ldraka 
is called Rdjit-Komatih. Now Komatih is the name of a 
great trading caste in the Madras presidency. By a curious 
coincidence with the statement in the prologue of the 
Mrcchhakatika, a tradition tells us that 102 heads of the 
Komatis in theirstruggle with a king called Vishnuvardha- 
na of the Chalnkyns sacrificed themselves in fire rather 
than surrender themselves. Tf this is conclusively proved, 
it would place the Mrcchhakatika in the early beginning of 
the seventh century. Profs. Levi and Konqw_ assign. the- 
Mrcchhakatika to the secdmT"century. ATT), and consider it. 
even earlier than Kalidasa. But if this would have been the 
case Kalidasa would ne ver have failed to mention it along 
with thew orks of Lhasa. Kavipiitru and J a onmilla. Profs. 
Jacobi and Jolly® have proved that the lawsuit acted in the 
ninth act could be in accordance with the rules of the law- 
books of the Oth or 7th century. The state of society 
depicted in the Da £ak umarchar i ta of Dandin resembles so- 
closely that in the Mrcchhakatika that both the works 
cannot be far removed. 

Mr. Mehendale has shown 4 that Bana (004-048 A.D .): 
who refers to Ahdraka, the hero of Vidisa, does not at all 
refer to Sftdraka, the dramatist in the introductory verses to- 
the Harsacharita. But Yamuna of the 8th century ( cir 
775A.D.) cites two quotations one* of which agrees better 
with the Charudatta, while the other 8 with the Mrccliha- 

1. Charpentier — JRAS 1923. p. 597. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Tagore Law Lectures 1883. p. 68. 

4. Bhandarkar Commemmoration Volume p. 367. 

5. qfo&tfa s «n. 1.2. 

6. gar ft Wf sswifafra* 
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katika. Thus the Mrcchhakatika was composed during a 
period extending from the middle of the seventh to that of 
the eighth century of the Christian er^. 1 

Now the most controversial question is about the 
relation of the Mrcchhakatika and the Ch&rudatta. Dr. 
Sukthankar, Prof. S. M. Paranjpye, T. Ganpati S&stri, 
Huprikar 6astri, Dr. Belvalkar, Prof. Jolly, Dr. Winternitz, 
Dr. Morgenstierne, Prof. Konow, Dr. Banerjea Sastri and 
many other oriental scholars admit the Charudatta as a 
genuine work of Bh*isa and consider the Mrcchhakatika 
only as an enlargement of it ; while on the other hand, 
Prof. Kane, Pandit llama vatira Sarma, Pandit Ranga- 
charya Raddi, Bhuttanath Swainin, and Dr. Barnet consider 
the newly discovered pla ys as spurious and c onside r the 
Charudatta as an abridgement Tirlidaptation of the Mrcch- 
hakatika. 

It must be painfully noted that barring the well con- 
sidered and methodological writings of some of the dis- 
tinguished Orientalists, many have fallen into the pit of 
evaluating the merits of the two works only on subjective 
grounds. The aesthetic beauty of a particular passage can 
be appreciated by some, while it may fail to appeal to others. 
Subjective considerations, must therefore, be supplemented 
by other objective reasons. 3 Dr. Sukthankar, 8 Dr. Mor- 
genstierne, 4 Dr. Charpentier 8 and Prof. S. M. Paranjpye 8 

1. Charpentier JRAS. 1923 p. 600. 

2. Proceedings of the first Oriental Conference 
Poona. 1919. 

3. Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1922, 
Yol. 42. 

4. Tiber das Verhaltnis Zwichen Carudatta and 
Mrcchakatika, Halle, 1920. 

5. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1923, pp. 
593-607. 

6. S&hityasamgraha, pp. 102-140. 
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have made veiy useful contributions to the study of the two 
works and have tried in their own way to prove that the 
Ch^rudatta is the original of t he Mxcchhaka tika. While 
an absolutely decisive evidence to establish the authorship 
of Chifrudatta and the other twelve plays is not forth 
•coming, the following tentative criticism on the relation 
between the two works is offered to the readers. 

The criticism will be carried on taking into considera- 
tion, (l) the changes in the plots, characters, events, (2) 
linguistic considerations, change in words, phrases, verses, 
Prakrts (3) other minor considerations. 

It is a ve ry noteworthy t hing that the„Xlh^rudatta_.aa 
published atjpresent is without the Nandi or the Bliarat- 
avakya. According to the rules of Bliarata’s Natya&astra, 
a play must open with a Nandi or the benedictory verse 
and must close with the Bharatavakya or the epilogue. 
Now this may lie due to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
manuscript or to the mistakes of the scribe. An internel 
examination of the thirteen plays clearly shows that they 
are from the pen of the same author. Out of those one 
play is called the V tfsa vadatta . Now in a couplet 

says that one of the plays of Bhiisa was called theV^sava- 
■daXtL 1 3T*R quotes a* verse from the V Asavadatt& which is 
found in the present Vasavadatta. Similarly in his 

on 3PR refers to the kinds of *pFTt in the «IKH<vn and 
in his refers to the in 

the Now the published in the Trivendrum 

Sanskrit series satisfies all these conditions and as one 
is said to be composed by Bhasa., this must be the 
same q w ww i. 

Mr. Banerjea 6astri has shown that another play of 

1. qpwra w ft sft 0%: fef 1 0BWWWIW I: 

2. gregqiytRq s nai ls I wujj'wVM sjgqict 
l Act IV. 
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this Series viz . the 3Tfa3R*P has been r eferred t o by 31 33133 
in his qEPTg^s. 1 _ 7Tho -3Tl»<gri too is mentioned by Vamana> 
but till it is established that it is older than the 
this circumstance is not of much use. Suffice it to say that 
as the Vasavadatta is mentioned by old writers as belonging 
to Bhasa and as th e Avimaraka is refe rred to by Vatsy&- 
yana of the second or third century A. I). and all the plays 
including the Charudatta are written by one pei’son, they 
must all be composed by Bhasa. 

The Charudatta, as mentioned above is without the 
prologue and the epilogue and thus the question arises 
whether it is complete or is only a fragment. A critical 
examination of the work by Dr. Sukthankar 8 and Professor 
Paranjpye has conclusively proved that it is a fragment, 
though Dr. Charpentier does not attach much weight to 
one of the points of evidence. 3 This verse is interpreted 
as forestalling the undeserved punishment of Chiirudatta 
in act IX. Similarly Dr. Charpentier dismisses with scant 
courtesy the words of Vasantsena to the monk, as in his 
opinion they do not allude to the future, but are of a formal 
nature. 4 But Dr. Sukthankar defends these words on the 
ground that has been placed under obligation by 

Vasantsenfi and in the Charudatta he leaves her presence 
without saying a word of thanks in return. It is therefore, 
natural that he should return once more to pay off his debt 
of gratitude to the heroine, and the words above quoted 
contain a distinct indication of the intention of the author 
to reintroduce the character at a later stage of the drama. 
Other points in question are: — The events narrated in the 

1. Journal of the Bihar and Orisa Research Institute. 
1023 March. 

2. Quarterly Journal of the mythic Society 1918. pp. 
181-186. 

3. 313 3$3 3<&<ft $3 5TCR3 33!33^T. 1. 6. 

4. 3*3133 33T 333R. 144. 
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four acts of the Chfirudatta are of a very humdrum chara- 
cter and are deficient in the organic connection between 
character and plot, in the attempt at grouping round a pas- 
sion which is natural to a love drama. Now here does the 
action reach a climax as it does in the eighth act of the 
Mrcchhakatika. If, therefore, the Charudatta is to be looked 
upon as a work worthy of the pen of the author of the 
Svapna-Vdsavadatta and the lh-atijna-yaug andharayana, it 
must be assumed that the lateFaots of the play which yet 
remain to be discovered complete with a worthy denoue- 
ment. In spite of the dissenting note of Dr. Charpentier, 
the following passages show, that the Charudatta is a 
fragment and the author had an intention of continuing 
the play, if he has not already completed it. 

(1) In act II Yasantsena obliged Hamvah a ka b y pay- 
ing o fLhis debt to th e ga mblers. He then wanted to do 
some good turn to her, but she was not willing to receive 
it. He then utters words of protest 1 and goes away to 
become a Buddhist monk. An opportunity is given for 
him in tl a^eighth act of the Mr. The author of the Cha- 
rudatta would not have put the above words in his mouth, 
if ho wanted to stop the play at the end of Act IV. 

(2) Similarly in Act IV when Vasantsena hands over 
Madanika to Saiialaka , the latter thinks that he must also 
do something for her.® This shows that the author of the 
Charudatta wanted to give Sajjaka an opportunity later on. 

(3) In Act IV a Cheti describes that Ankara’s carriage 
had arrived at the door of Vasantasena to carry her to his 
mansion. Vasantasena becomes angry and puts on an 
Abhisarika’s dress to meet Charudatta, but feels nervous at 

1. | qwiwMT 
forospfo I 

2. to foq# an# 'Re* I 

spq on «n H 
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the prospect of the Durdin a. 1 From this it is clear that 
the author wanted to describe the Durdina and Abhisarana 
later on which is done in the fifth act of the Mr. 

(4) At the end of Act IV there is no Bharatavlkya,. 
but on the other hand, there are numerous indications like 
above which show that the play is a fragment. 

(5) Moreover why was $ak4ra introduced as a rival of 
Chiirudatta and not any swashbuckler ? His threats are 
not merely empty, when he threatens. This coupled with 
his sending in the carriage in Act IV show that his pas- 
sion for Vasantasenii had not yet subsided and he wanted 
to take revenge which is done in Acts VIII and IX of the 
Mr. A similar incident must have taken place in the 
Charudatta. 


But the task is not complete here. It may still be 
urged that the Charudatta is an abridgement or an adapt- 
ation of the Mr. But 8 this opinion too will not stand a 
critical inquiry. The extent of the four acts of the Ch4ru- 
datta when compared with that of the Mr., will at once 
make it clear that the former cannot be an abridgement of 
the latter. Abridgment requires that the proportion bet- 
ween the two works must be at least of two to one. But 
the extent of the four acts of t he-Mk Js nearly th e samcTas 
t hat of the four acts of the Charudatta. The theory of 
'abridgement is, therefore, an absurd theory. Moreover if 
the Mr. is prolix in some passages, the CMrudatta is 
equally proIixTiT others, especially in prose passages. Nei- 
ther can it be an adaptation of the Mr., because, as will be 
shown later on, all good improvements are to be found in- 
variably in the Mr. It is a generally accepted opinion that 
the later the production, the superior it becomes in quality. 
Tbft nn^y conv^ l^ft ^ that tbo Mf, ' a 8111 enlar gement of 
the Charudatta. Dr. Charpenter thinks that the Cha. 


«nu. . .wmnrc. i 



consisted only of five acts which culminate in the meeting 
of the lovers. He relies mainly upon the verses in the 
Prologue. 1 The first verse simply tells us the names of the 
hero and the heroine, the second tells us that Sstldraka 
composed the drama based on their happy sexual 
enjoyment, wherein he exhibited the efficacy of righteous 
conduct, villainy of law, the temperament of the wicked 
and inevitableness of fate. 8 The sexual enjoyment clearly 
refers to the meeting of the lovers in Act V and the other 
items refer to the acts VIII-X. Thus what ^fidraka did 
compose was the last five acts, the first five being borrowed 
from the older play. 8 

(1) Time analysis of the two plays: — According to 
Wilson, the events of the Mr. took four days ; according to 
Professor Paranjpye the events must have taken only five 
days. In the first act of the Charudatta, the author has 
tied down the events to Sasthi* as the ornaments were 
deposited by Vasantasen^ on the Sasthi, Radanika was to 
guard them on the Saptamf and Yidfisuka on the Astamf. 
Sfidraka uses a vague expression.* In the Charudatta 
there is inconsistency between the moonrise of the Sasthi 
in the first act and the setting of the moon in the third act. 
However Jsftdraka has retained one specific reference in the 
third act. In the third act of the Charudatta occurs the 
reference to a fast on the sixth day. 8 But Shdraka turns 
it into a Ratnasagtlii, so that the offering of the necklace 

1. fesrai’fortt 55R5R ^q: | 

2 . J.R. A.S. 192 3 p. 003. 

3. II 

4. suite ^ I i 

SNFWW! wfteufa. | Omits this altogether. 

5. instead of uses 3R? 

instead of uwww: of 

6. ^3 
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by DMt£ and the Vidhsaka, should be a fitting act for 
that day. Moreover this reference to Sa?thi in the third 
act does not create any difficulty about the time of the first 
and second acts. 

The fourth act of the Charudatta must have taken 
place on the Navami, as the robbery took place on the 
night of the eighth day. Shdraka too does not make any 
change. 

According to Prof. Paranjpye the fifth act took one 
day and the remaining acts lasted only for a day. Thus 
the time analysis of the play is either five days or twenty 
days. 

Another case where the Mr. shows a marked impro- 
vement in the selection and arrangement of the incidents of 
action is in act I where the conversation of the hero with 
the Vidhsaka and the former’s remarks on proverty come 
to an abrupt end by the scene introducing Vasantasen&. 
But in the Mr. this is improved by the intention of the 
N&yaka to concentrate his mind. 1 2 This device serves to 
connect the events in a sequel. 

A third case is in the fourth act of the Charudatta 
wher e Sajjalaka co mes to the house of Vasantasen& to buy 
Madanika’s freedom. He stands outside the house and 
calls out to his love, who is waiting on the heroine. It is 
very strange that Madanikd hears him but not the heroine 
though both of them are in the same place. In the Mr. 
this mistake is improved by the fact that Sarvilaka (8aj- 
jalaka of the Ch&r.) stands outside the house and bides his 
time to meet his love, who is sent out on an errand by the 
heroine and is seen by her lover while she is returning. 

1. ChAr. p. 10. 

2. *W3 i iBb swift ( Sftfa i fr | and mm 
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Amplification. — The Mr. amplifies a few prose pas- 
sages of the Ch&r. in verses as well as in prose passages. 
The instances of the former class are Mr. I. 11, 16; II. 20, 
III. 8. These verses show that the Mr. borrows from the 
Char; otherwise it would be improper to believe that the 
author of the Mr. should have omitted a series of verses 
whose contents he must have used. 

The description of courts in the Mr. is amplified from 
a few hints in the Char. 

In the case of identical verses like III. 7 and many 
identical sentences, these might have been added later on in 
the Mr. 

With respect to the verses peculiar to the Mr. they 
are amplifications of short descriptive passages in the Char. 

Omission. — Where the Ch&r. omits verses found in 
the Mr. the author of the former work thinks them un- 
intelligible e. g. Char. I. 1 and 20; III. 7-12, 16, 18. 

Sometimes in parallel passages, the Mr. simplifies the 
connection e. g. in act I. of the Ch&r., the maid next to 
Vita seizes and hands them over to the 6ak&ra; but in the 
Mr. she seizes herself. In the beginning of the third act 
of the Mr., the servant only comes out, but in the Ch&r., 


1. Mr. Act I. | fcsrom 5 j$r. 

(b) (c) cf. (d) <m- 

tow i (e) *ire ?rei sreil 

Act II. (a) w. (A) 

(a) Car. I. 3 Smfo^Mr. I. 10. 

etc., 

(b) Car. I f«R^=Mr. ^ ftrsnaftffo &c. 

(c) Car. I % swt <ft*ara=Mr. 

(d) Car. I 23. m ft *ia=Mr. m ft m &c. 
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first the servant comes out and then the maiden. In the 
Mr. the monologue of 6arvilaka has been set forth only 
once. 

But sometimes the Ch&r. shows better judgment, e. g. 
Ch&r. I. 7 fits in the context better and the author of the 
Mr. has shown a want of taste in transferring it to the 
third act. The transposition of scenes between Sajjalaka 
and Vasantasena and between Vidftsaka and Vasantasena 
in the fourth act of the Mr., make an unoriginal impression. 
Sarvilaka must wait in the temple of the goddess of love till 
he is allowed in. This is better brought out in the Char. 

Sometimes the bold charges of the Mr. have unex- 
pected results e. g. Char. I. 2 10; III. 8 and 10; etc. 

The transposition of scenes in the fourth act rests 
mainly on the introduction of the Aryaka episode. 

Change in Versification. — In parallel verses the 
Mr. invariably shows better reading. 1 

Vocabulary. — The Char, uses many obscure words, 
while the Mr. has only one rare form, viz. Attha kalla 
vatta. The word Kalyavarta appears only once in the 
Svapnavasavadatta of Bh&sa, while it is very common in 

the Mr. 

Prakrt — As regards the Er&krt, the CJb^jv-retams-tfae 
old Prakr Tfo rms as against the Mr. which, contains invari- 
ably middle Pr&krt. 1 _ 

(a) The absolutive of the verbs ‘Gam and kr’ — Chhr. 
has the old forms gacchia and Karia (and Kal&), while the 
Mr. has gadua and kadua. 

(bj Pronoun of the first person — In Cli&r. is found 

1. Sukthankar— J.A.O.S. 1922. p. 68-64 and Printz 
— Prakrt of Bhasa and Banerjea Sastri — J.B.O.R.I.1923, 
March. 
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the old Pr&krt form Ahak4 instead of hage or hagge, while 
the Mr. has always Hage or Hagge but never Ahak&. 

( c) Pronoun of the second person: — The Char, has 
the old Pr^krt ‘Tuvarn’, while the Mr. contains ‘Tumam’' 

( d) The SeutTplu. of the Nom. and Acc. of thematic 

stems ends in Char, (as in A&vaghosa in ‘«lni’]jvlnle in the 
Mr. it ends in ‘ aim ’. ’ 

(e) Assimilated conjunots: — are retained in Char, 
as in the fragments of the Buddhistic dramas, e. g. ] )i.4sadi 
=Mr. Di^anti. The form di^a is never met with in the 
Mr. which uniformly uses di3 (dis.) 

( f) The Clidr. throughout uses geha ; the Mr. has 
glialm The old Pr&krt ama is foundTn tlie Clair, but never 
iifthe Mr. The Chfir. contains Tatsamas snd Tadbhava 
words, the Mr. contains Desi words like c hi vi a, Phakkehi , 
Uddhehi, Karatta — Dain j. 

The circumstance that some of the words and forms 
are found only in the Turfan manuscripts and in the Pali; 
but not in the later dramas is a strong proof for the 
antiquity of the Chfir. over that of the Mr. 

Another circumstance to which Jacobi has drawn at- 
tention is the absence of Maharastrt Priikrt in the Char., 
while it is found in the Mr. He has gone so far as to say 
that the Trivendrum dramas were written before the origin 
of the Maharastrt Pr&krt. It must be, however, remarked 
that some Maharastrt words are found in the Bitlacarita of 
this group. According to Bliarata’s N&tyaiastra. wom en. 
when they sneak in verse, are to use the. MflMr&strf; and 
in the Ch&r., V asantasen& gets an opportuni ty to raponlr m 
metrical speech, T>ut not in the Mak&rtlstrt Pr&krt; ^j^hile 
in the Mr. she uses it. This also shows the lateness of 
the Mr. 

Remarkable also is the fact that the Prast$van& of the 
Mr. is in Prakrt as is unusual in the Sanskrit dramas. The 



Prast&van& of the Char, is i n Prakrt ^JThe Mr. therefore, 
m using a PrftkTE - prologue against the general vogue, 
clearly implies that it is using the Ch&r. as a model; other- 
wise this circumstance cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

Technique. — According to the NsCtya&astrfi, every 
drama must begin with a Nandi; but the Ch&r. contains 
none. Similarly according to the same treatise eveiy 
Rtlpaka must conclude with Bliaratavakya or the Epilogue. 
In the case of the Char, however, though the clause ‘Ava- 
sitam Charudattam’ occurs in some manuscripts, the Bhara- 
tavakya is not at all found. The latter circumstance may be 
duo to the drama being unfinished and the ignorance of the 
scribe; but there is no justification for the former omission. 
It, therefore, poin ts to a period when the use of Nsind t was 
optional 

The titles. — The title of the drama in the Clidr. is 
also natural. According to the Natyaiastra, the title of the 
drama ought to be in accordance with the prominent subject 
matter. Now in the Char., the important theme with 
which the piece opens and to which the love episode is 
subordinate is the Poverty of the hero. Similarly the 
personality of the hero is present and prominent through- 
out the major portion of the drama. Hence the title Ch&- 
rudatta or Daridra Ch&rudatta is more natural. In the 
Mr., however, the name is given after a very minor episode 
at the end of drama. The reader is never face to face to 
the significance of the name till he has travelled through 
the long labyrinth of the successive scenes and acts. This 
shows that the reviser of the drama found it necessary to 
change the old title in order to stamp his own personality 
on the enlarged piece. 

Characters. — While the characters in the Char, are 
more natural and painted with a few bold strokes, in the 
Mr. there appears a studied effort to idealize and exaggerate 
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them. Charudatta in the Caru. is nobler and more ideal 
than Charudatta, in the Mr. He assumes a very humble 
r61e in act III when he offers his slavish excuse for treat- 
ing her as a servant. He is too courteous to the sleeping 
servant. He saves the broker so that he should not be 
discovered by the watchkeepers. References to his chara- 
cter as in Ch^r. III. 16, 18 are omitted in the Mr. so that 
he should not be seen in an unfavourable light. 

Vasantasena. — She is described in the Mr. as being 
more humble and devoted than in the Ch^r. She allows 
herself to be shut behind the door like an ordinary servant. 
In the concluding scene of act IV her condition is made 
more touching. 

The gambler is painted in the Mr. as possessed of 
nobler instincts than in the Char. The amazement and 
regret of Charudatta over the theft are more exaggerated 
and unnatural in the Mr. than in the Char. The 
Vidhsaka is more grotesque in the Mr. than in the Char. 
The Sak.lra in the Mr. is more stupid and rough. In 
the Mr. in act I the passages are omitted where in the 
Char., the Sak&ra praises the skill of Vasantasena. 
The Vita is more resolute in the Mr. than in the Char. 
The passages in Char. I. 13, 14 where he makes side re- 
marks to help Vasantasena are omitted in the Mr. The 
darker back-ground and roughness assigned to him in the 
Chfir. are now transferred to the Cheta in the Mr. The 
wife of Charudatta comes out suddenly in the Char., 
while in the Mr. she is called out. The acceptance of the 
pearl-necklace is more natural in the Mr. than in the 
Ch&r. 

It is, therefore, clear that the Mr is an amplification 
of the Ch&r, for (1) in point of technique the Char, differs 
from the Mr. in the absence of a Nfindi and in having a 
rudimentary Sth^pan^. (2) The Prakrt of Ch&r. is more 
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archaic than that of the Mr., (3) With regard to versifi" 
cation, the text of the Mr. makes an advance over the 
other in respect of (a) grammatical mistakes (b) elimination 
of redundancies (c) and awkward construction (d) introdu- 
ction of improvements in form and substance. (4) Suitable 
additions and omissions — The Mr. presents a text more free 
than many of the flaws, unrealities and inconsistances in 
action of the Ch^r. 1 

Dr. Winternitz draws attention* to the circumstance 
that in the Mr. deeper sympathy is shown towards Bud- 
dhism than in the Chiir. The author of the Ch4r is a 
champion of orthodox Brahmanism and tries to ridicule 
Buddhist monks where he finds an opportunity. 8 Dr Win- 
ternitz surmises hereby that the name 6hdraka is really 
that of a Sftdra who found better treatment from Buddhism 
than from the orthodox religion. It is a well known fact 
that Buddhism, by discarding caste, appealed more fervent- 
ly to the masses and converted the lower strata of Hindu 
Society. This circumstance also accounts for the fact that 
the low-life realism in the Mr. is better depicted in the Mjt. 
than in the Char. The author of the Mr. seems to move 
among and to be really interested in the lives of sueh 
persons as Mtlthuraka, Samvahaka and the like. The Mr. 
here shows a later pliase of Hindu society than that in the 
ChJir. and is thus later than the latter. 

Dr. Sukthankar then places the two alternatives before 
the readers and asks them which is more probable and 
acceptable. ‘Let us assume for the sake of argument that 
Char, contains old materials upon which the author of the 


P- 
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Mr. worked The difference in the technique neither 

supports nor contradicts such an assumption. The N&ndf 
may have been lost. The words ‘Nkndyante tatah praviSati 
SfitradMrah’ do not militate against such a supposition. 
Again we cannot in the present state of our knowledge, 
rightly evaluate the absence of all references to the name 
of the play and the play-wright in the Sthapana. To say 
that in preelassical times this was the practice is begging 
the question. The only technique of introduction we are 
familiar with is the classical one. 

We are, therefore, bound to admit that we have at pre- 
sent no dear evidence that can enable us to place with any 
degree of assurance chronologically or topographically, a 
drama with the technical peculiarities of the Char. But 
the priority of the Club. version would satisfactorily explain 
all the differences between the two plays. It would explain 
the presence of archaisms in the Prakrt of the Club*., the 
improvement in verse etc. as the insistent demand was for 
a scrupulous purity of language and it would also explain 
differences in action. 

Take the next alternative. On this assumption, it is 
not at first dear how the Char, should happen to contain 
Prakrt forms older than those to be found in (what is 
alleged to be a) still older play. We have to regard the 
Cidr. as the version of a different province or of a different 
literary tradition which had not accepted the innovations in 
Prakrt that later became prevalent. This does not, how- 
ever, make the Char, version older than the Mr. The 
Prakrt archaisms of the Char, may be said to be not irre- 
concilable with the general priority of the Mr. 

It is much more difficult to explain why the Mr. 
should invariably offer better readings. Why should, 
therefore, be a change and always for the worse in the 
Char.? Let us combine the archaisms of the Prakrt with 
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the imperfections of the verse. On the assumption of the 
posterity of the Char., we are asked to believe that while 
the compiler of the Chitr. had carefully copied out from 
older Mss. all the Prakrt archaisms, he had systematically 
mutilated the Sanskrt verses which is Reductio ad 
absurd um. 

The supposed priority of the Mr. breaks down com- 
pletely when we try to account for the inconsistencies in 
the action of the Chkr. in general and in particular the Titht 
scheme which serves no purpose aesthetic or didactic. By 
supposing that the original contained no such scheme, can 
anybody pretend to give a satisfactory reason for the deli- 
berate introduction of the Tithi scheme ? 

From this we can reasonably explain the evolution of 
the Mr. version from the Char, version, but not vice versa. 
The special appeal to this hypothesis lies in the fact that 
it explains not merely isolated variations, but whole cate- 
gories of them. Here is only a prima facie case that the 
Char, is the older version and (as a corollary) if the Char, 
is not the original of the Mr., then we must assume that 
it has preserved a great deal of the original upon which 
the Mr. is based. 1 

About islfldraka’s changes in general, Dr. Charpentier 
says, ‘A quantity of verses have been added and several 
passages made more extensive in comparison with the 
original e. g., the scene of 6arvilaka’s burglary in the third 
act. In the V act, the original of which we do not possess, 
one may feel quite sure that the whole conversation betw- 
een the Vita and Vasantasena is a later addition as it only 
causes a tedious interruption and is absolutely of no impor- 
tance to the development of the dramatic action. Moreover 
the whole scene between the gamblers in act II and the 
description of Vasantasenii’s palace in act IV are not at all 

ir7.A.OS.vol. 42pT74 ~ 
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found in the Char. They both seem to be more at home 
in that dramatic genre called Prahasana, and it is specially 
to be observed that the very indecent words of M&thura 
and Maitreya that are found in some of the passages of 
these two episodes do not belong to the style of the Praka- 
rana. We have also the very clear statement of Dhanika 1 2 3 
that it is the presence of such shady character as M&thnra 
that make the Mr. a Samkirna prakarana. And one 
might well doubt whether we have not here later interpo- 
lations that were added by some stage-director in order to 
secure to the play a greater popularity with the public.* 
Dr. Morgenstierne has shown that in the tenth act of the 
Mr. same passages have been added by one Nilakantha.® 

One more point and the investigation to dose. It is 
a mysterious question as to what motive 6fldraka liatl in 
interweaving the political episode. It is very loosely 
connected in the plot. It is already referred to in the 
second act by Darduraka 4 And in the fourth ad where 
6arvilaka comes to know that king Pa] aka has incarcerated 
Aryaka and announces his intention of liberating him. 
But if these lines are struck off', the greater portion of the 
sixth and the whole of the seventh act and the last portion 
of the tenth act are eliminated, there would be no trace of 
the political intrigue without any prejudice to the develop- 
ment of the dramatic action. One person alone, namely, 
Sajjalaka or 6arvilaka is connected with the main plot and 
the byplot, and he would never have been able to show 
his gratitude to Vasantasena if he had not joined the party 
of Aryaka. 


1. Da&irupaka p. 92. 

2. J.R.A.S. 1923 p. 602. 

3. Morgenstierne. Relation bet. the Car and My. 
p. 69. 

4. ^ 
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The next question is who were Ary aka and Palaka. 
Wilson believed long ago 1 that some historical fact lay at 
the foundation of the story and that Palaka had through 
sympathies with the Buddhists and contempt to Brahmin 
laws and ceremonies, himself caused the revolution that 
brought him out of kingdom and life. Charpentier demur’s 
to this view.* No doubt Palaka by condemning to death 
Charudatta, had committed a sin against the Brahmins, 
but there is no allusion in the drama to his embracing 
Buddhism. On the other hand his brother-in-law, the 
6ak;ira abuses every Buddhist whenever he finds an oppor- 
tunity. Moreover Palaka was slain in a sacrificial enclo- 
sure. 8 The theory of Wilson, at least its latter part, does 
not find support.. 

Windisch once opined that here was an influence of 
Krsna and Kamsa legends; but this is very vague. 

Prof. Konow 4 thinks that here is an adaptation of a 
story in the Brhatkathsi, where it is stated that a king 
Palaka abdicated in favour of the son of his brother Gopstla. 
He thinks that the name Gop41a might have been altered 
into gopiila ‘cowherd’ which is the profession of Aryaka. 
But says Dr. Charpentier, ‘The parallel traits in the two 
stories are not very striking, and if it were not the name 
Palaka, one would scarcely think of bringing them in 
connection with each other’.* 

Finally Pro. D. R. Bhandarkar has proved that 
Palaka and Aryaka were really historical personages and 
the theory about a political revolution propounded by 
Wilson had truth in it. 

1. Hindu Theatre Vol. I. p. 158. n. 

2. J.R.A.S. 1923 p. 605. 

3. Mr. X 50. 

4. Das Indische Drama p. 57. 

5. J.R.A.S. 1923, p. 606, 
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Dr. Ckarpentier thinks that this interweaving serves 
no purpose but shows only a bad taste. For V asantaseiui 
could as well have mistaken the carriage without Aryaka 
being there and Charudatta’s innocence would have been 
obviously proved by her reappearance even without the 
intercession of f*>arvilaka. 8 

Dr. Moregenstierne, by the by, traces the influence 
of Kalidasa’s Malavik&gnimitra in Mr. which is absent in 
the Char. 8 

The influence of the Trivendrum dramas is seen in 
the Bharatavakya of the Mr. where almost parallel 
expressions and identical sentiments are to be seen. 

Thus the foregoing examination shows that the Mr. 
of Sudraka is indebted to the Char, which is generally 
ascribed to Bhasa to whom is assigned the third century 
of the Christian era. This theory has, therefore, to be 
accepted until something more authentic is forthcoming 
to reverse the order. 


1. Carmichael Lectures. 

2. J. Li. A S. 1923, p. GOG. 

3. Morgenstierne p. 77. 
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•••->$=3j®DS£ S3*-** 

EXTRACTS FROM SYLVAIN LEVI’S 
LE THEATRE INDIEN. 


“ We have until now left aside in our history, a drama 
and a poet whom people are accustomed to see placed, by 
right of antiquity at the head of Indian stage. Current 
opinion, in Europe atleast considers as a predecessor of 
Kalidasa and the as anterior to stllfdtf. It is a 

presumption which does not rest upon any solid basis; 
generally accepted without dissension. It leads astray those 
who attempt to follow the evolution of the dramatic species 
in India. The prologue which attributes the play to 
hardly merits any confidence, since it relates the death of the 
poet who wrote it. “When the king attained the age of 
hundred years and ten days, he entered fire.” This anamoly, 
far from turning aside the commentators, has seduced them ; 
because it gives them an occasion to unfold all the subtleties. 

gravely axplains that uses the past tense with 
reference to the stage director who recites the stanza. He 
had foreseen the precise date of his death by studying his 
horoscope and he noted it beforehand for all future genera- 
tions. A pandit of grave scienses who knew European 
works has recently supported once more 

this interpretation before the Bengal Asiatic Society 
(Proceedings Aug. 1887). However he proposes another 
explanation if the first is rejected. Entrance of the king in 
fire would correspond to the ceremony called arfaenKlMm 
which is practised at the moment of embracing ascetic life. 

Windisch, who admits or rather lays down as a prin- 
ciple, the antiquity of this drama could not however help 
remarking the strangeness of encomiums heaped upon 
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SUFfi.” He knew Rgveda, Samaveda, calculation, the art 
of managing elephants and the art of courtezans. “It is 
from the date of the play, observes Windisch, that the 
knowledge of the author lias been re-established. 

The name of 315$ is as familiar to literature as it is 
unknown to literary history. He is, like the hero 

or rather the centre of a vast cycle of tales. Sometimes he 
reigns at fafen (Kadamb.), sometimes at ($qwft«rprt) 

sometimes at (^TTo5°). A legend which is found in 
several collections 78; %tn5S° 4; 3 represents 

him as saved from an imminent death by the sacrifice of a 
Brahmin, who kills himself in order to assure to the king 
a life of hundred years. The p. 100 makes a 

brief allusion to the adventures of in several successive 
existences ; the briefly recalls to the mind the dext- 

erous means which he made use of in order to make 
the prince of (74) his enemy, disapjiear. The 
mentions him with as a type of firmness; 

Puranas know his name; the makes him reign 

lief ore Nandas in the year of Kali 3290 (189 A. I). ) 710 
years before Two precursors of Kalidasa, tlfh® 

and had jointly composed a legend of 31.5$ ( 
see supra page 60 ). Thus from this period the personage 
of had no reality and belonged entirely to the fable. 
On the other hand, the name of is found cited for 
the first time as the name of an author in the 
of Vtimana, who wrote in the second half of the 8th 
Century, under the rule of sprite whose minister he was. 

It is certainly the from which several verses 

arc cited as examples in the treatise of 3TWT. Bana does 
not mention him in the preface to in which he 

praises the great writers who have preceded him ; 
does not name him in the among the famous 

dramatists. His reputation was not certainly established 
in the middle of the 7th Century. Does the character of the 
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play prevent the fixing of its date between these two 
extreme limits *WT and ? M. C. Kellner has collected 
the arguments alleged in favour of the antiquity of 
Some are of the literary class, others of social. 
The simplicity of language, weakness of composition, 
abundance of episodes, subdivision of action, the develop- 
ment of certain characters of one part, and the manners of 
the personages; the state of society and a considerable 
influence of the Buddhism of the other, have seemed to 
distinguish this drama from all others and to reveal a 
period anterior to the classical period of stage. 

The play is a comedy of invention '( SWT ) of the mis- 
cellaneous type ( ). It is a drama out of the poet’s 
imagination and does not rest upon any epic or mythical 
legend ; it has a Brahmin for the hero and two heroines ; 
one a courtezan and the other a legitimate wife of the hero. 
This kind is little represented in the dramatic works which 
we know, beyond of which we shall speak 

presently, we have only found the following Prakaranas ; 

by and or We 

also know, from a verse in that, fcNWldl one 

of the poets protected by ( 857-884 B. C, ) had 

composed several Prakarnas. The small number of works 
cited with this qualification in the catalogue of manuscripts 
is easily explained by the frequent confusion of the JIW 
with RRSF; indeed except the the known Hi»t u Fs are 

of the pure kinds ; with the characters of elevated rank, the 
distinction between the two kinds is then almost entirely 
effaced. The title of the play recalls a circumstance of an 
episodical scene: the clay cart which fills with 

jewels to silence This circu mstance, it is true, is 

every important, as the jewels in the 9th act serve as proofs 
against 

[ The analysis of the story of the drama that follows 
next, is given at the commencement of each Act in the Notes/] 
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The historical arguments drawn from morals put in 
the scene has little value. We have already had an oc- 
casion to observe it with regard to The Indian 

Society has certainly never resembled a picture which 
traces in it. It is natural enough to believe that in the 
times of so remote as one may imagine it, the shepherds 
could not without intrigues reach royalty within a space of 
three days; that the courtezans, even among the most 
beautiful of Ujjain had no places as vast and as sumptuous 
as the residence of and the last that the robbers, 

even the most experienced could not pride themselves in 
operating with the scientific method of SlfiSsssp. The intense 
life with which 5JJTP animates action and personage gives 
illusion to reality, one believes oneself to be in the middle 
of beautiful Ujjain but a comparison with the literature of 
tales dispels this error. We are, as in the rest of Indian 
stage amid full convention, and amid full fantasy. 

The types and manners of are borrowed from 

the imaginary world of tales and romances agreeing 
with the theory of these literary kinds. It is not only to 
the dramatic art that India has applied her genius of clas- 
sification and her minute patience fine arts, ordinary 
trades and professions even the vilest have had since early 
times their tlieoricians and legislators; the advice of a 
mediator composed in the reign of by (8th 

century), the qwifatfW and the by poetic 

imi tations of the preceding works clearly show the chara- 
cter of these technical lessons; the of Dandin (7th 

century) mentions a treatise on robbery by a legendary 
pick-pocket called*^ or *3®*, or or still mom 

The story of the loving courtezan foolishly attracted 
towards a poor youth is one of those stories which huma- 
nity is never weary of hearing. The relates how a 

rich girl took passion for. a. poor Brahmin 
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without taking into account the advice of her mother who 
was an experienced woman, how the old woman sent away 
the poor lover,, and what vengeance he took upon her later 
on ; besides the tale recalls in a striking manner, ; the 
beautiful loves a poor Brahmin whom the king of 

Ujjain has sent to prison; she clings to the fortune of the 
dethroned prince fofwfiSf, helps him with his subsidies to 
reconquer his throne, and the re-established sovereign sets 
free the prisoner, and marries the lovers. In the 
VI-tRTflSrft though the daughter of a courtezan wants to 
marry a man young and poor, but honest ; and the mother 
made disconsolate by this freak of her daughter appeals to 
the king to bring back her daughter to duty. 

The episodes of action in our drama have nothing 
more precise nor positive like a picture of manners; the 
and abound in stories of players; game was 

the amusement of India from legendary period ; the hero 
of Duty incarnate, places at stake his wife 

the virtuous sbril and loses her; the (II) describes 

the gaming house with its feverish agitation and constant 
quarrels ; in (XII ; 92) a ruined player incapable of 
paying his debts and beaten unmercifully by the owner of 
the gaming house, (XVIII, 121), succeeds in running 
away and takes refuge in an empty temple of ftra (a 
temple without image); this is the situation in the 

picturous details which give so much life and truth to the 
scene of robbery are found word for word in the romance 
of (II, after the description of gaming house) ; an 
experienced robber, armed with necessary instruments, “a 
thread for measuring a box of winged insects to' put out 
the lights etc.”; makes the hole in the wall steals a chest 
and returns without being perceived; opening of a hole in 
the wall is a procedure veiy much in use II and 

tjsWlf&GI III.) The pictures of judgment and of execution 
have no more bearing with reality than the scene of tribu-. 
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nal and corporal punishment in our contemporary melo- 
dramas. The political intrigue which develops parallely 
with action and which brings its catastrophe has certainly 
been inspired to less by the spectacle of contemporary 
revolutions than by the practise of popular tales. Mr. 
Windisch has pointed out strange bearings between the 
story of snfa and the legend of the shepherd whom 
the predictions of sooth-sayers call to royalty, whom a 
jealous tyrant imprisons and who at last triumphs over his 
enemy, resembles closely the son of in strife with 
but the story of f^T is only a special ease of this so frequent 
a theme, and undoubtedly might have been surprized 
at the comparison drawn by Mr. Windisch. He did not 
suspect the least resemblance between gsRRRT and 
between the exchange of litters and that of children. 

The w 5 ®. is, in short, only a tale divided in acts and 
scenes and adopted to the Indian manner, stuffed with 
incidents and episodes. The poet has used the ordinary 
procedure to fill up ten acts corresponding to ten big 
divisions of the actions, he has heaped up in them stanzas 
of dignified poetic style or of description. The first half of 
the first act describes in full the miseries of poverty, the 
scene of pursuit describes flight. The comic part comes 
out above all from the difference of accounts among the 
personages who express the same idea, the SPSK, the f%2 or 
the slave ; the act finishes with the description of moon- 
rise. The stanzas of the second act describe the conseque- 
nces which passion of game involves and the fury of an 
escaped elephant ; those of the third describe the qualities 
of the musician, the moonset, and formulate the art of 
robbing; the fourth gives a series of maxims upon women 
and courtezans;^ then comes a very long description of 
eigh t courts which. Jfepi crosses in srsfcRtet’s palace. tpR 
perhaps wanted here , to vie with the memory of one of hie 
predecessors ; a passage of describes the seven 



zones of the palace of the courtezan *1<S»WI$I; it was undoubt- 
edly a common spot in this kind of literature. The fifth 
act is entirely full of the description of thunderstorm in its 
bearing with love. and and the resume 

this theme turn by turn. It is useless to push further this 
analysis ; it is evident that the poet has like and 

conveyed in this drama the descriptive process of the 
masterly epic poems. 

The implies the same state of literary develop- 
ment as other classical works of Indian stage. The langu- 
age compared to that of does not betray any 

characteristic difference; it is clear and simple, without 
studied elegance or affectation ; the compounds are formed 
of three or four terms at the most and has never an 
excessive length which loves to give them : but this 

simplicity is not a chronological argument of absolute 
value. It can be explained by the difference of literary 
schools to which the two poets are related; The naivete 
of dramatic conventions contrast strangely with the robust 
and tightened texture of Kalidasa’s acts: the place of action 
changes almost with every scene as our analysis shows; 
the intervals of time which action implies are passed over 
with brutal license ; thus in the 9th act, the judge orders 
the usher to bring Vasantasena’s mother in the tribunal; 
the usher goes out, speaks to her and brings her immedi- 
ately. The summons of is executed in the same 

manner. But the precepts of dramatic theory do not 
forbid the usage of these proceedings and it was impossible 
to omit them in a fable so parcelled out. The large number 
of dialects used in the play has often been considered 
as a proof of a antiquity, eleven personages speak 
two arcfaw; one Jn^n and six the the two 

■4IHWS, fligt and his associate make use of dialect; 
thft. Shaken, candali aud Dhakki. Criticism enlightened 
by the works of Cowell, Weber, Garrez and Peschel on the 
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history of Ulficl recognises at this diversity the indication 
of a modern date. The most ancient of grammars, that, of 
Varuruci, enumerates and studies only four Pnicrts. The 
refinements then introduced by theorecians and poets have 
little by little increased this number by multiplying the 
divisions and sub-divisions. The division of stlfcf among 
the characters of absolutely coincides with *IR?T which 
assigns to each personage in a general rule the language of 
his country and which determines thoroughly in a precise 
manner the use of UTfJcf which have lost their local value. 
We have only one drama of the classical period in which 
appears the people of inferior castes, has introduced 

in a scene in SEUSpclts a fisherman, two policemen and the 
illegitimate brother-in-law of the King; he has not failed 
to write their characters in the dialects which their 
professions required. The variety of UtpT in would 
not astonish us more certainly if we could read still other 
private theatricals of pure or miscellaneous kind, as for 
example the of which the has preserved us 

the title. 

The same observation is equally applied to 'the two 
characters of 5WR and fas. It is indisputable that their 
development in this play seems an anamoly, if we compare 
it with other dramas which we possess. But even this 
comparison is an error of method. The dramas and 
prakaranas of pure kind, like differ from as 

much as the tragedies of Racine differ from the comedies 
of Moliere. It would be a method of absurd criticism to 
throw Moliere several centuries before Bacine, because the 
character of Mascarelle very much developed in the one is 
not met with in the other. And it is however upon an 
argument of the same kind that the high antiquity of 
has been established. 

The ideas taken from the state of Buddhism in 
are no longer decisive; the Buddhism has on the stage a 
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share of conventions which the technics allow to it; the 
religious Buddhist regularly fulfilled in it the r61e of a 
mediator as in the tales: we shall see this tradition still 
respected in the beginning of 8th century by Besides, 

the religion of StlWSf'T was still flourishing in India in the 
middle of the 7th Century when composed sn*i!5P5 and 
when Hieun Thsang found a friendly welcome in various 
countries -where he visited the holy places. 

In short there is no ground at all to oblige us to place 
the author of ^3° before whereas there appear 

several which seem to assign him a posterior date: silence 
of $lfc5<tre and even the attribution of the play to the king 
One is tempted to believe that the real author of 
this play lived after the glorious century of and 

that to give it a superior prestige and an appearance of 
antiquity, he has placed it under the name of the king 
whom the legend celebrated as much as fafinifoq and placed 
before his reign. 

Whatever be the real date of this so-called he 

ranks with the greatest of the dramatic poets of India, 
Kalidas. If the author of has an art moi’e refined 

and more delicate, a profound knowledge and an infallible 
dexterity, 51^ has only to a degree less the power of 
creation and the gift of life. Each of the twenty seven 
personages who take part in the action, bear a particular 
mark, a special trait which strongly characterises him. 
'iW is one of those beautiful souls which glow in India 
under the combined influence of Brahminism and Buddhism. 
He knows enough of the nothingness of the world and the 
vanity of human things, to break off from it without regret 
at the time of death; but his heart is none the less open to 
all the serene affections; he fears to hurt or contradict his 
friend, the buffoon he honours his legitimate wife and 
watches over his son, the little with a touching 
anxiety; the love which he bears towards SSR&sjt has no 
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sensual warmth which is very often expressed by the 
heroes of Indian stage; he has felt the beatings of S^RTCten’s 
heart, he has guessed in the courtezan a soul worthy of 
his own, purified by charity and sanctified by love. Lively 
as his passion is, be is still more anxious of his honour; he 
hesitates to confess to the judge his illegitimate connection, 
while he disclaims to defend himself against ignoble 
accusation which exposes him to capital punishment; his 
poverty is his crime; he knows it and submits to his 
destiny. He suffers only because of handing down to his 
son a soiled reputation and when arrives on the place 

of execution to proclaim the innocence of the victim, he 
accepts death as a good fortune. Nor is Vasantsana an 
ordinaiy lover. She has sold her body and beauty long 
ago and only bears the penalty of it. and his wife 

alone appreciate the height of her sentiments. Others 
believe her to lx* carried away by a simple freak of senses 
and do not scruple to rail at and insult her; even the judge 
refuses to admit the sincerity of a similar attachment, and 
inspite of Charudatta’s spotless reputation, he declares him 
on the evidence of simple presumptions, capable of having 
assassinated the courtezan interestedly. The has no 
less originality and relief. It is a brutal person hardly 
cleared up by contact with fas whom he maintains; his 
title as king’s brother-in-law, his riches and power seems 
to him as many indisputable rights to love or rather to the 
possession of the disdainful refusal which ensues 

irritates him rather as a contempt of his claims than as an 
offence to his person. He is as brutal as coward, as 
cowardly as boasting and as ignorant as pedantic; his mind 
has resources only for a lie and perfidy. The fez is the 
most spiritual character or rather the only spiritual man 
of Indian stage. He has refined trick, delicate expression, 
gentlemanly demeanour of a very elevated person; he is 
welcome everywhere, everywhere people win him over and 
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seek his society; but his is also a noble heart; he frees 
for the first time from the grip of 5WT?, tries to save her in the 
park, and disgusted with the violence of he goes 

over to the camp of Aryaka by leaving his patron. The 
buffoon compensates for his poverty of mind and his 
inclination to sensuality by his devotion to he regrets 

the good times when he ate plentifully exquisite food and 
<lainties; but he remains faithful to the house and the 
master and is ever ready to render service inspite of his 
grumbling appearance; be wants to follow dead; and 

only consents to live to watch over the son of his friend. 
We decline to characterise all the episodical figures whose 
traits are as firm and clear. Brahman by birth and 

robber for love carries in the practice of his new profession 
the subtle and minute method of Brahminic school; the old 
sliampooer, who first tries to cheat at the game and 

runs away without paying his debt and who moved by 
Vasantsana’s kindness lias a sudden horror of his past life 
and puts on the gown of Buddhist monk, the proprietor 
of the gaming house, expert at player’s tricks and whom 

neither the wit nor the prayers can soften, etc .The 

names of Shakespeare and Mol i ere present themselves 
naturally to our thought when we read and this 

comparison which obtrudes itself is a sufficient eulogy 
to 

has not escaped the alternations of interpolations. 
A certain of whom nothing is known save the name 

has claimed to correct the negligence of The tenth 

act in the genuine copy ended without bringing together 
again all the personages; -e||5<w’s wife, his son and did 
not appear at the ending. The author was afraid, if we 
believe Nilkanth, of sunrise. The reason urged is obscure 
-enough. Wilson explains the expression as a proverbial 
one, of which the exact sense would be,: To fear it might 
be wanting in some parts. The literal translation gives a 
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sense equally acceptable and more precise. The staging 
seems to have been beginning at sunrise; if the spectacle 
lasted a long time people would be in the risk of being 
troubled by the excessive heat of the sun. The author of 
would therefore have hastened the last scenes to 
shorten the representation. who had nothing to 

absorb himself with the scenic necessities, has added by 
insertion a new picture. Charudatta’s wife and son who 
have seen him start to meet his punishment and who think 
him dead already, are impatient of meeting him in heaven 
and mount the funeral pyre; rejoins them. The cries 
of the crowd present at this triple suicide attract =gregrtJ ie 
arrives there in time to stop the fulfilment of the fatal 
project and to return joy to his people. The insertion is 
executed with cleverness; imitates the style and 

process of but undoubtedly would not have 

consented to this insertion. An instinctive tenderness had 
determined him to keep at distance, the real and legitimate 
wife at the moment when the courtezan purified and 
ennobled becomes her equal. It is nevertheless interesting 
to state in the very act the work of interpolating these 
corrections imposed upon the masterpieces in the name of 
taste were a sort of approbation which sanctified their 
worth. The profanation by iffaw certifies the glory of 
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APPENDIX III. 


UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS. 

1882 b. a. 

1. Explain the formation of the words 35RWRI and 

and show what connection these names 
have with the main plot. Examine both plays as 
works of art and say if any one of them is superior 
in point of the development of dramatic incidents. 

2. ( a ) What may you learn from the as to 

SFTJPKR, 5q<i?rcpcTt and ? 

(b) What insight into his personal history does 
give us ? Do you discover any inconsi- 
stancy therein ? What do you suppose to be 
the probable age when he flourished ? 

8. Translate the following: — 

(a) ( Act V 24t,h verse ). 

0 b ) wiftr ( VIII, 26 ). 

(c) ftft: ( X,59 ). 

Discuss the Alankaras in (a) and (c). 

4. What dialects are used in the JpSRfifitq: ? Give 
examples. 

b. a. 1889. 

1. What are the noticeable features of the age depicted 

in the ? 

2. (a) Explain the allusions in the following: — 

(1) «j«r f^n jufrt, 

(2) tra: 

(3) qfq aft fa&t ^rs'Tmvrr 

3. (6) Give the meanings of the followings words:- 

(1) WSlRi (2) (3) *nfcr, (4) tfN, citing passages from 

the to illustrate their use. 



4. What are given in the as 

(a) The qualification for the judge’s post; 

(i) The difficulties of his position; 

(c) External indications of guilt or innocence. 

0. Briefly sketch the characters of stfifsqj and 
quoting passages to support your answer. 

5. Translate into English: — 

( 1 ) | 

(2) ^isprr q*reqr I 
RilK: II. ( III. 4 . ) 

(3) RR I 

( 4 ) rr^sr r3 ( VIII; 1 ) 

(5) RRRfcT Rfe RRt #R !! 

(0) 3T%R RfaqRRfSfafaRT f%fa: || 

6. Explain fully with context where necessary 

(a) flRo — 3n?f f% I 

RR° 3TR 03 RT I ( Act II ) 

(f>) w qiq forSiRRR>FfR 3 fafaR <rrt l RRift qifaR: 
q^RTR. sftRRRfrrTftR qfon rrr. i ( Act. VIII ) 

INTERMEDIATE Ex. 1906. 

1. Translate into English; — 

(а) oMfr 35<%Bcr ( V, 23 ) 

(б) fc«Rr, RlqiingrBR: ( X, 48 ) 

(c) faqra$Rnqr saraRfa R ( I, 15 ) 

2. Write notes, grammatical or otherwise on: — tjqTRfcT; 

p^i, fagoeftRiRM; «krrirr; qnffiR; fSraiq; 
srofa*; ssrer; rs R^qraqi; 'J'tff”*. 

3. ( a ) What classes were entitled to wear the R$N«ftR 

in the days of the ij=3R>fcq> ? 

(6) Were mixed marriages allowed ? 

(c) What were the disabilities of the 6udras in 
: those days ? 
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(d) Criticise the judicial proceedings with refere- 
nce to the principles of administering justice 
enunciated by the judge. 

Inter 1898. 

1. Translate into English: — 

V, 24 ). 

2. Describe briefly the society of Ujjayini as depicted 
by Sudraka in the 

5. Give the meanings of : — 

W*°T; snfasT; fKTRT and 

Inter 1910. 

6. (a) Translate into English : — 

(1) ^ ^ ( III, 5 ) 

(2) srat: ( V, 17 ). 

(5) Name the metres of (1) and (2) and dissolve 
the compounds qgfht:, and WpRT- 

qs*fTK: 

7 . (c) Explain with reference to context: — 

(1) fo&m qr«ren l (1, 27) 

(2) ^ I 

(3) «mtaFrti$taPw»i9« v* §| ft i 

<4) snrRq* fasasq 1<*Rr: I (IX, 38). 

(5) 1% %^r% | 

(6) Jimt fr? ftf&Ri i 

(7) 3TfiPBF% (V. I. STfcPBFa ) ft *^*3: I 
(d) Discuss the readings in (7) above. 

8. Make a note on the administration of justice in 

Ancient India as gathered from the 



10. Write notes on: — 

W?5RW; *p^T3j; 

v, 5t®rii«r, Jwtfcrsrftor 


or 

Bring out features of Maitreya’s character supporting 
your remarks with quotations. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

INTER ARTS 1920. 

Sanskrit. 

1. Translate into English: — 

stre aafrr li ? 11 

Act. V. 18. 



(c) smfts$ stcrptt sesrurapfr 

*RT II 3 II Act. X. 25. 

(d) 

IRK: III. 8. 

2. What have you got to say with- regard to the 
originality of *p0q>fe*l> of Sudraka or the Charudatta 
of ws ? 

3. How has the poet utilized the political revolution 
for his purposes ? What would happen if it were 
removed from the plot ? 
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4. Criticise the view “ By doing away with the 
description of sra^cRfar’s dwelling, by curtailing the 
description of rainy season, and by relegating the 
court scene to a Pravesaka the drama could have 
been made much shorter than what it is. ” 

5. Explain any four of the following with reference 
to context: — 

(1) SRfoWJfrn ffrsFTRTr 3 I 

(2) 5% f% Q3 *rafa I 

(8) ai I miftct: | 

(4) craft m$, gftti ’^rifttr i 

(5) oftetpfto? m qrftcf: I 

(6) 3 3WRft#3^IR55cIt I 

(7) Write grammatical and explanatory notes on : — 

*£JF?Tcf; £«& 3»cT; qsR*i 


UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 

Second Examination for B. A. 1886. 
Translate : — 

(d) q^qcRra srrftcrerffa: u 

ftftoiftat II *1 || 

Act II; 9 

ftsRf ?3 IIS II 

Act V; 22 

(/) jggftt 

3fNcr: II \ n 

Act IX; 33 
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To what does this refer ? 

II. State in what connection the following sentences 
are used and translate them : — 

(a) am <«r 'TORT at surer gsro; qfors ^ ft I 
(/) gftffwdt »TcTr I 

(i) <rais% I 

Mention some of» the patron saints of the art 
of thieving referred to by Sarvilaka. 

(/*) ^T^qi^qnr q^rft^r or uwfcf 

ufti §UT srawRItr I 

(t) art *ror qt^%u utuiSHR 

us: I 

(g) ftra arra^vqiuqelJT i 

few sf^s^Rkr ftR*rfis<r «r^ n 

III. What are the different ways in which drammatic 
writers wind up their tRdHUT ? Which of them are 
used in the two plays and gSTRISRl ) under 

consideration. 

V. Contrast the characters of Charudatta and Sahara. 
What distinct objects had Sftdraka in view in 
writing the Mfichhakatika and how far do you 
think they have been gained ? What is the general 
moral of the play ? 

VI. What relation does Prakrita bear to Sanskrit ? 
What are the different kinds of Prakrita ? Which 
of them are used in the two plays ? Give an 
instance of each. 
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or 

VII. Reproduce in Sanskrit the thoughts of Charudatta 
on poverty. 

X. Give the precise meaning of the following : — 
SJjSTCrtJn; 
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